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Jawaharlal Handoo 


Introduction: Folk Metaphor and Modern Indian Society 


I n this brief introduction I will discuss summarily the role oral traditions play 
or have played in the present context of Indian society. This, in my opinion, 
will show us the status folk metaphors have in the actual regularities of Indian 
society and civilization, both synchronically and diachronically. Although, I 
firmly believe that in these regularities, the folk and the non-folk or written 
forms have not contributed in a mutually exclusive manner; they have, in fact, 
been actively contributing together in shaping these processes, and in a highly 
interdependent manner; yet I realize that the folk or oral forms have, by and 
large, retained their characteristics-perhaps due to the compulsions of historical 
and social conditions-both in terms of form and meaning, and more importantly 
function. 

Anthropological and ethnological sciences were shaped by Western 
scholars and their theoretical conceptions upon which these sciences were built. 
These conceptions were guided by the politics of power struggles and economic 
interests and as such represented the bias of the "colonial paradigm." 1 Despite 
the devastating impact this paradigm had on the civilizations of this planet 
which can be noticed even today in the form of economic order(s), globalization 
and political and military hegemony, I believe these historical conditions also 
inspired the processes of reviving traditions, particularly the mythic and epic 
tradition, because tradition as Halbwachs points out, is about "pastness" and not 
just about the past. 2 "It is not a positive discourse but a reflective and reflexive 
one. In it, and through it, societies explore the limits of their histories, and 
replay the points of tension in these histories. It is a metadiscourse, which 

allows the past to cease to be a 'scarce resource' and allows it to become.a 

renewable resource. Tradition is another zone of contestation, though not about 
selves (as with gender) or about forms (as with genre), but about temporal 
boundaries themselves." 3 Tradition and its revival, therefore, becomes very 
central to the struggling colonized countries, such as India, in view of the fact 
that the hard earned freedom from the colonial rule could be preserved and a 
national identity could be built with the help of an ideology carved out of the 
"golden past" of the nation-both for the present and the future. These processes, 
it seems, have been working in an identical fashion in many parts of the world, 
particularly those parts which were colonized and became the victims of the 
Western hegemony and its world view. 4 
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Discourse and Power 

As I said at the outset, it would be futile to attempt to draw lines between the 
written and the oral traditions in India. The unity of Indian civilization has been 
the result of a historical process of communication between diverse cultural 
traditions. These include the separate traditions of the townsman and villager, as 
well as the distinctive cultural heritages of different regions. 5 It is even possible 
to speak of different levels of tradition. The geographically circumscribed little 
traditions of the uneducated peasant contrasting with the more widespread great 
tradition of the educated elite. 6 

Besides the outside pressures, the internal conditions-conditions of 
decaying feudal system and its dangerous interests-, as one can realize, also 
posed strong challenges to the reconstruction of a national cultural identity, 
which could reinforce Indian nationalism and a strong feeling of national 
integration. During the colonial days and after the country gained freedom, the 
social stratification, such as the caste system, economic and gender inequalities 
and the entire behaviour including the discourse of the Indian society was 
guided by the feudal and the elite paradigms which even the British encouraged. 
The Bhakti poets had made every effort to change this behaviour of Indian 
society. For example, they tried to change the course of discourse and free it 
from its affiliations with power 7 and the "middleman" 8 phenomenon (one does 
not find literature in India, at least until the modem times becoming an 
instrument-indeed a small instrument-of social change). Therefore, it is not 
surprising to see these activist poets raising the new discourse on folk and 
mythic themes and also offering it a secular base. The Bhakti poets strongly felt 
that discourse must give attention to human conditions and help society change, 
if necessary. It is at this point that discourse in India, for a short while, freed 
itself of "author" and "power" functions and followed the course of ordinary 
discourse (and once again folk forms folk metaphors, folk language became 
important. Consider, for example, the works of Gum Nanak, Kabir, Basava, 
Tulsi and many others). However, this trend did not last long. Besides other 
reasons, this experiment, in my opinion, could not divorce itself completely 
from the religious discourse and its various functions. 9 

Myth and Nationalism 

A cursory glance at the mythic and epic metaphors and its relevance to modem 
India and its political and social ideology will reveal how in a state of crises of 
identity and ideology attempts were made, just as the Bhakti poets had done 
without much success, to build and shape modem Indian society on the basis of 
its glorious ancient past. However, this glorious past, as most of us know, was 
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not so glorious. Many parts in this "store" 10 house of the past were not very' 
pleasant, durable or suited for the new era which India was being ushered into. 
Therefore, choosing carefully from this glorious store house that which suited 
the new nationalism and its legitimatization was necessary. In this effort ancient 
myths and epics were rationalized as truths of the past so that these suit the 
present: a phenomenon which is not unknown. According to Linnekin, 
"symbols of collective identity are particularly prone to reconstitution or 
reconstruction," 11 so that the present day signification of the freedom, 
nationalism, and similar ideologies are legitimized. In India during the freedom 
struggle and after the freedom was won, this choice was very carefully 
exercised. 

The historical, political, religious, and a variety of social factors, as we 
know, shape the growth, development and popularity of an epic especially those 
epics which are raised on mythic narrative. Avoiding the pitfalls of controversy, 
I would like to point out that I find Indian epics-written epics-more mythical in 
nature. Scholars have observed that ballads and epics grow and flourish during 
periods of political upheaval. 12 It is difficult to know exactly what pressing 
political, social, cultural needs or political upheavals of India forced the simple 
folk narrative of Rama, Krishna and Arjuna to become the basic frame for a 
mass of mythological, historical, religious and social data and blend these into 
the most important narrative epics of the nation and the greater parts of South 
Asia. However, one, factor is very clear that both the stories of Rama and 
Krishna must have become Ramayana and Mahabharata respectively when 
India's cultural identity, nationalism, value system, social structure, and the 
norm of kingship might have been threatened; even if temporarily; and when 
India, perhaps, needed strong cultural heroes who could re-establish the 
traditionally conceived and accepted ideal social norm threatened temporarily. 
Bhagavadgita the most reverend treatise on Indian values, morality, life style, 
and indeed closely affiliated with the epic of Mahabharata repeatedly reminds 
the national consciousness: "Whenever and wherever there is a decline in value 
system (dharma), and predominant rise of bad value system (adharma), at that 
time I descend myself." 13 

It was natural, therefore, that these epics would be preferred in times of 
national crises and disorder, because these epics and the metaphors they 
encapsulated were supposed to be tested metaphors and were bound to succeed 
in shaping the nationalism and reconstruct the cultural identity and lost glory of 
the nation. However, it needs to be remembered here that not all mythic 
metaphors of these two famous and highly appealing epics were chosen for 
shaping the present and the future of India. The choice was exercised very 
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carefully as I said above. The Ramayana was preferred over Mahabharata. The 
politics of non-violence, ideal home, ideal kinship, ideal kingship etc. suited 
more to a brutally tortured and almost disintegrated nation than the themes of 
violence, sibling rivalry, and regional conflicts of the Mahabharata. Above all 
the metaphor of the just, pious, honest king-hero in the form of Rama was 
missing in the Mahabharata. For example, viewing structurally, it is the 
threatened kinship order and the disequilibrium it can cause to the family and 
the society at large, which seems to have surfaced prominently in Ramayana 
and Mahabharata. Of course attempts for re-establishing order and maintaining 
equilibrium become the main tasks of these stories and the metaphors they 
carried. Rama is an ideal of monogamous marriage system. He denounces and 
symbolically eliminates all such elements which oppose this ideal. Indeed both 
Dasharatha his father and Ravana, his main antagonist (and also phallic rival) 
are eliminated in this struggle of ideals. Rama like all strong-willed, successful 
cultural heroes succeeds in establishing or re-establishing the ideal norm. In this 
sense, then, Ramayana (Rama's story) shares many characteristics with 
Mahabharata ([great] India's story) and yet stands quite opposed to it in many 
respects. 

The Mahabharata, for example, presents a clear picture of conflicts 
between avunculate and the non-avunculate societies. The avunculate culture is 
accepted and rejected simultaneously in this epic, very systematically and 
highly symbolically through the medium of the warning siblings. In the same 
manner this influential epic also expresses the conflicts between the 
polyandrous and the polygamous systems and the people who follow these 
systems. Surprisingly Ramayana does not present the problem of either the 
avunculate society or the polyandry. However, the system of polygamy is 
rejected in this epic by Rama himself. 

Equally important is another problem of kinship which seems very 
peculiar both to Ramayana and Mahabharata. This problem is of the siblings. 
Students of folklore will recall that in fairy tales, more often than not, the 
youngest brother is always victorious in performing tasks which his elder 
brother or brothers fail to perform. Since fairy tale is a kind of fantasy against 
oppression, in which the normal roles are reversed, the victorious younger 
brother, more particularly in the Indian context, represents his low status in the 
real sibling hierarchy and social context. So it is not without reasons to find that 
most of the Indian folk and classical epics are generally raised on the sibling 
metaphor. The Mahabharata, for example, is the epitome of sibling rivalry. 
Ramayana, on the other hand, reorders sibling relations into positive forces as a 
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supportive device for establishing equilibrium in the overall kinship norm 
threatened temporarily by polygamy. Here sibling order of the hero and his 
brothers is purposefully used to express judgments on other hierarchically, 
ordered Indian values. The ordinal position of brothers is often used as a vehicle 
for constructing cultural models. Siblingship usually conveys moral 
responsibility and shared rights or understandings. Hence, it is the type of 
human bond that can import meanings when used as a rationale for some wider 
set of social relationships. As a metaphor for encompassing hierarchies or for 
authority and control within a local setting, a reference to brotherhood means 
more than the recognition of kin bonds per se. 14 In this respect, then, the sibling 
order of the Mahabharata and its conflicts with devastating results are 
purposefully used to express judgments about other hierarchically ordered 
Indian values. Moreover in the world of make-believe, common assumptions 
about dominance orders are challenged through the use of stereotypes. Such 
inversions provide a context of catharsis and release of social tension. 13 

King and Kingship: Padayatra 

Both Ramayana and the Mahabharata, as we know, raise a variety of question 
about the personality, role, and powers of a ruler or a king and the systems he 
controls. Needless to say that the dichotomy of the cultivated/non-cultivated (in 
Levi-Straussian terms nature/culture or even city/village), which seems a 
dominant cultural category of India's folk mind even today has shaped the 
structure of kingship in both these epics. Take for example, the contemporary 
Indian scene; and I am sure it could testify this ever present dichotomy. On the 
one hand, the majority of Indian people live in the rural countryside in 
conditions which have not changed drastically since the medieval times; on the 
other hand, the growth of metropolis culture in India since independence has 
been very fast and is by and large comparable to any developed nation of the 
world. These conditions have provided India with a double face: one of village 
India-of filth, poverty and disease, droughts, floods, of crowds, castes and 
religions-and the other of big cities, sky-scrapers, big business, TV and 
commercial culture. If one looks seriously into symbolism of these epics, one 
finds that this double face of India has always been there in some form or the 
other. Rama, Krishna or Arjuna in their roles as cultural heroes seem to mediate 
this basic apposition, this double face of this land, successfully through the 
medium of Padayatra [=walkmg, something like a "Long March"] in order to 
redefine the role and powers of a just king and the politics of idealism. One 
should also remember that even in Mahabharata, despite its dissimilarities with 
Ramayana, kingship-true kingship-was defined only in terms of overcoming 
this basic opposition in the Indian systems. Pandavas had to roam in wilderness 
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(just as Rama did) before they could establish the real order of kingship based 
on shared values of economic and political power. One can very easily discover 
the continuity of this epic paradigm in modem India's social and political 
context. Mahatma Gandhi and Vinoba (and many others now) followed on the 
footsteps of these epic or mythic heroes while trying to mediate this still- 
present opposition in Indian political and social context. Therefore, Padayatra 
as a mythic metaphor was chosen as an instrument of political and social 
ideology for redefining, in the modem social context, the role of a just king and 
his institutions. The symbolism of this metaphor was used in a newly 
established democratic setup by the new political heroes. More often than not 
this symbolism was also used for the colonizers who still had the king or the 
queen or represented that order of kingship which thrived on exploitation and 
ruthless subjugation for fulfilling selfish needs. Surprisingly enough, it would 
seem that the function of the Padayatra (now with an extension: Rathayatra 
["chariot-travel;" Rathas /chariots/ incidentally are horse-drawn carriages used 
by the epic heroes in war and peace. In the modem context these "chariots" are 
gasoline-operated automobiles decorated, on the basis of calender art, as 
ancient looking "chariots." This further reinforces the epic metaphor in the 
present context] has not changed much since the epic days. The double face of 
India or the opposition between the city and the non-city in its all dimensions- 
symbolic or real-seems to exist even now which very 'appropriately justifies not 
only the presence but also the continuation of these folk paradigms in the 
symbolic context of modem Indian society. 

Ramarajya : The Golden Age 

Of equal importance is the concept of Ramarajya [=just rule of Rama] in post 
independent India which, needless to emphasize, is a conglomerate of well- 
knitted folk metaphors into an ideal holistic metaphor of a dream-like social and 
political order. Padayatra and similar concepts are in fact the basic components 
of such a multi-dimensional metaphor. Rama is a calm, obedient, and wise son; 
kind and helping brother, a considerate cousin, very loving and honest husband; 
he is not greedy, his kingship is based on the concept of sacrifice and service, he 
is a brave warrior, but uses his bravery and valour for a just cause, he can 
forgive the mistakes, but can punish the guilty ruthlessly; and above all he 
obeys to the will of the people. For this last attribute he had to abandon his 
pregnant wife. (This last point never became an active component of Mahatma 
Gandhi's ideology, however, the model of Rama as an ideal husband is not 
acceptable to many modem educated women of India). Therefore, Ramarajya 
despite its small weaknesses, was a ready made paradigm for reconstructing the 
ideology of nationalism and the state. Mahatma Gandhi was much luckier than 
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his contemporary Jomo Kinyatta of Kenya who created the myth of "The Origin 
of Kikuyu" 16 in order to construct a political argument against the European 
domination and exploitation of the Kikuyu tribe to which he himself belonged. 
Gandhi, on the other hand, did not invent the myth or the epic paradigm. He 
used all the good attributes of Rama and his institution of kingship to legitimize 
the freedom struggle, and new nationalism. Rama and Ramarajya became the 
epitome of Indian nationalism and cultural reconstruction so much so that 
Gandhi himself used to sing a praise song of Rama every morning. 17 Although 
this entire argument was based on Hindu mythology, and he had nothing to 
offer to the minorities, particularly the Muslims, Christians, and the Sikhs, he 
tried to lay the foundations of a truly secular nationalism by his own behaviour 
and practices but without a proof of the mythic past. The result was that his 
ideology was partly rejected even by some of his best followers in his own life 
time. The mythic paradigm which nurtured his political and social ideology fell 
apart and he was assassinated. India was partitioned and the fallout of these 
developments is still visible. Despite these failures, the paradigm is by and large 
guiding the political argument of India even now, sometimes more rigorously, 
and has in fact also become loaded with communalism and its various 
connotations. 

Women and Fire 

Mythic metaphors are not used for the development of the political argument 
only even in countries where the need for a strong nationalism might be very 
pressing. In fact these metaphors can link any aspect of the culture to the past, 
believable past, trustworthy past, unquestionable past; and by doing so 
legitimize the present. 18 For example the position of woman in India and her 
relationship with fire, which, in my opinion, is also an important part of the 
same metaphor (Sita had to face Agni Pariksha ["fire test"] to prove her fidelity 
and purity) and has gained significance in the present context of male-dominant 
Indian society and its attitudes towards women's participation in India's political 
and social management. The selection of fire by Indian woman (who, more than 
the man, works with it her whole life, as the house-keeper, food-creator and 
food-giver) as the instrument of survival, power and purification and also of 
ultimate self destruction (Agni pariksha, Sati and dowry death-'bride burning") 
even in the present context seems to reestablish the strength of this folk 
metaphor and its relevance to modem Indian society-both as argument and an 
ideology. Fire has been conceived by the Indian mind and myth quite differently 
than one finds in other civilizations. For example, fire in Indian thought has 
been given the attributes of both the life and the death, as I explained above. In 
some contexts it also seems to mediate between these categories. For instance, 
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in the ritualistic context, as an instrument of purification, its role of mediation 
becomes very clear. Therefore, fire as a mythic metaphor is used in India to 
build a social argument of home and hearth and many other kinds of cultural 
behaviour. It should also be noted that the symbolism of fire in Indian society is 
very widespread and visible. 19 

Role Reversal: Holi and Durga Puja 

Continuing this important theme of social ideology, I would like to make a 
quick remark about two folk festival of national importance, such as the Holi 
and Durga Puja. Avoiding the pitfalls of controversy over diachronic issues; 
and without going into details due to the constraints of time and space, I would 
like to attempt a cursory, synchronic examination of these festivals which are 
build upon mythic metaphors and which try to legitimize the social ideology 
relevant to modem Indian society. 

Holi, as we know, is called a "festival of colours"; and, perhaps, rightly 
so. This festival is celebrated around the harvest time, particularly in the vast 
plains and the surrounding areas in the country. Besides the music, dance, 
feasting, fasting, and other festivities (which include fire rituals and religious 
obligations such as symbolic burning of Holika, sister of Hirayanakashyapa -of 
the Mahabharata ), the structure and performance of this festival suggest that it 
makes a strong attempt at reversing, highly symbolically, the rigid barriers of 
social structure, kinship roles, and hierarchies; although temporarily. This 
reversing of the social roles is quite perfectly accomplished with the help of the 
very symbolic objects, acts or attitudes, having social sanction which maintain 
these barriers, roles, and hierarchies. For example, more often than not, it is the 
colour (as marker of race, community, gender, status etc.) which provides 
symbolic social sanction to the maintenance of different social hierarchies and 
kinship roles; and it is with the help of colour only, that these hierarchies and 
roles are reversed symbolically and an imaginative world of make-believe is 
created in which everyone looks one and the same. Thus under the symbolic 
guise of colour, men and women touch and hug each other irrespective of the 
hierarchies (of caste, of economic and social status, of gender), and the social 
roles they are bom or forced into by social or historical circumstances. So a 
lower caste worker or a labourer receives the social and the moral sanction, 
provided by the occasion, to touch his upper caste landlord or the factory owner. 
Similarly, in a reversed role play on this occasion, a wife can beat her husband, 
receive or make highly erotic advances towards her kin with whom such 
behaviour is forbidden. Funny things, as we know, happen on this day-things 
which are not possible to happen the day before or the day after. One must also 
remember that this role reversal is extended to discourse and other levels of 
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human behaviour as well. For example, the forbidden language; the so called 
obscene, vulgar and slang become the normal language of discourse on this 
occasion. In some towns, towards the end of the festival, when the reappearance 
of these real social hierarchies and social roles seem nearer and the intensity of 
the symbolic colour and the intoxication of Bhang or cheap liquor begin to wear 
out, the role reversal reaches its climax: Murkh Mandali (Group of Fools) is 
constituted and the Maha Murkh (Great Fool) chosen and garlanded with tom 
shoes and filthy rags. More often than not, the Maha Murkh, in reality is always 
a powerful person of the town. What a meaningful way to conclude and say 
good bye to the festival! After all, by imagining about the breaking away of the 
social, economic, and other barriers, were not the people playing the fool 
(Murkh)? 

The festival of Durga Puja which is celebrated in the eastern parts of the 
country also seems to fulfill similar objectives. It seems the festival aims at 
"tearing apart the cocoon of 'Bhadralog' [elite] behaviour...." 20 Even Basham 
maintained that the celebration of Durga Puja and other Pujas served as an 
outlet for pent up frustrations, which otherwise could have led to serious 
consequences both for the individual and the nation. 21 

Both these festivals are highly symbolic expressions of the social 
problems-rigidity of caste system and hierarchies, economic inequality etc.-of 
the modem Indian society, and this kind of ideological expression is provided 
ule sanction of the mythic past, mythic narrative and the mythic authenticity. 

Indian Folklore and Mass Culture 

It is also important that the scholars of Indian folklore turn their attention 
towards the relationsht between ule fast growing phenomenon of Indian mass 
culture or folklorismus 22 and folklore. By mass culture we mean modem mass 
produced artefacts, a kind of industrial renewal of old traditions shared and 
circulated in an industrialized society by written oral or other means of mass 
communication. For instance popular films, advertisements, comic books and 
films, popular music popular designs, folk cartoons etc. One must remember 
that more often than not, mass culture can be and is confused with urban 
folklore, which, however is not correct. This confusion can be attributed to two 
factors: i) the past-oriented definition of folklore theory which does not have the 
potential to distinguish urban folklore from mass culture and ii) since mass 
culture derives upon folklore, even urban folklore both for its form and content, 
there exist naturally many similarities between the two due to shared 
characteristics. These in turn are misunderstood and both phenomena treated as 
one. Let us have a cursory look at these shared characteristics of folklore, urban 
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folklore and mass culture in the Indian conditions. 


Folklore 

Folklore: Urban (Modern) 

Mass Culture 

Oral (written) 

Oral and written 

Oral and written 

Traditional 

Traditional and 

Traditional and 


contemporary 

contemporary 

Groupy (folk) 

Groupy (folk) 

Groupy (folk) 

Anonymous 

Anonymous and 

Known author 

Known author 

Multiple existence 

Multiple existence 

Fixed form 

(versions) 

(versions) 

(no versions) 


The above comparison clearly shows that the only difference, if that can 
be called a difference, between the traditional folklore and modem (urban) 
folklore is that of anonymity. Due to the advancements made in the technology 
of dissemination (printing, Xeroxing, photography, etc.) it is possible now to 
know about the authorship of certain folklore items such as a chain letter, a folk 
design or a folk cartoon etc. However, the processes of dissemination of 
folklore items are so complex that anonymity seems, by and large, one of the 
main characteristics of even modem folklore. Mass culture, on the other hand, 
shares almost all characteristics with folklore-both traditional and modem 
folklore-except the aspects of anonymity and multiple existence; both being 
crucial characteristics for differentiation. It is precisely because of these two 
important characteristics, more particularly the latter, that mass culture has to 
be treated separately-a phenomenon which strictly speaking is not folklore but 
resembles folklore and shares its all characteristics except two, e.g., anonymity 
and multiple existence both in time and space. 

Mass culture or Folklorismus is the industrial renewal of folklore. It is the 
process of channeling the traditional folk themes, metaphors, motifs, ideas and 
beliefs into the mass produced industrial-commercial products, mass media and 
other forms of modem communication. Indian society, as we are aware, is not 
strictly speaking an industrial society at the present moment. However, as a 
developing country, industrialization is an important aspect of our growth and 
progress. Mass culture, as should be clear now, belongs to this industrial face of 
modem Indian society. 
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Popular Indian Films 

The popular films are an important part of mass culture everywhere, and more 
so in India where these films play a very important role in the society. This is 
substantiated by the fact that India produces more films in a year than any other 
country in the world. In the first place, popular films in India, irrespective of the 
language these are produced in, are more or less like "modem fairy tales.” 23 
Scholars have recognized that popular Indian films follow the same structural 
patterns as one notices in fairy tales and folktales. The popular films based on 
love-themes (boy-meets the girl plots) seem to fantasise love and adventure (the 
little hero winning against great odds) as one would notice in the fairy tales? 24 
The magic of the myth and the fairy tale has not died out completely, but 
survives in the changed forms in the Indian popular cinema. I can decipher, for 
example, the following four broader categories in popular Indian cinema which 
seem to operate on folklore: 

i) Full Myth Films in which traditional myths or folktales or their national or 
regional variants are incorporated without changing the basic plot structure. 

ii) Half Myth Films in which the myth or the traditional narrative is imposed 
on a non-traditional plot-structure or vice-verse. This trend, besides films, is 
very strong in modem Indian literature and contemporary painting. This 
form is also more appealing both to the city and the village people as it very 
appropriately establishes the relevance of the mythic metaphors in the 
modern context. 

iii) Mythic Theme Films represent such films which borrow one or many 
mythic motifs and use them according to the needs of the plot-structure, 
which may otherwise be completely non-mythic and non-traditional. This 
form sometimes resembles the'Half Myth form. However, the difference 
between the two is that in the former the mythic theme hangers on like a 
shadow from the beginning to the end, while as in the latter form the theme 
or motifs occur occasionally and in inverted forms. For example, a modem 
plot-structure of a Mythic Theme film may use the Mahabharata theme of 
Gandhari's forced blindness as an example of a "devoted wife" to direct the 
modem plot-structure towards its forceful idealized conclusion. 

iv) Fairy Tale Pattern Films are those popular films which exhibit a deep 
structure-pattern comparable to fairy tales. For example, the hero in such 
films, just like the fairy tale has to pass numerous tests before being able to 
trace his heroine, liquidate the villain, win back the heroine and marry her. 
The donor's and villain's actions, just like the fairy tale, are crucial in such 
films. The logic of the fairy tale pattern: from disequilibrium to equilibrium 
is an essential feature of such films. 

Thus the fairy tale, if not in its entirety, but in terms of structural frame 
and action patterns 25 seems alive and thriving in one form or the other in 
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modem Indian celluloid phenomenon. That these patterns and structures are 
still meaningful and relevant to Indian mind and society, and in fact form an 
important aspect of Indian mass culture is further supported by the recent 
phenomenon in the real political life of the same society which has accepted 
many celluloid heroes as political personalities who have or are shaping the 
political destiny of the land. 26 

Television and Mass Culture 

Most of what I said about popular Indian films seems true about the T.V. films 
and T.V. serials as well. However, T.V. being a special media certain 
differences can be easily discerned. Modem Indian mass media, especially the 
T.V. just like Indian popular films, may need a book-length treatment for 
appropriate analysis as a strong component of Indian mass culture. For our 
purpose here a summary treatment should suffice. 

The rise and spread of the T.V. phenomenon in India has been very fast. 
It has made a strong impact on Indian society and mass culture. Besides direct 
telecasting of great Indian epics (Ramayana and Mahabharata were great hits) 
and myths, and other forms of oral narrative including "frozen" 27 forms such as, 
"Vikram aur Baital" [Vikram and the Baital] and living folktales in serials like 
"Dada-Dadi ki Kahaniyan" [tales of grandfather and grandmother], there are 
numerous indirect forms in which T.V. as a strong media of mass culture plays 
the role of renewing folklore and other forms of oral tradition in modem Indian 
society. One such example is "Ascharya Deepak" [miracle lamp], which is the 
famous tale: "Alladin and his Wonderful Lamp" 28 of the Arabian Nights fame 
modernized to suit the growing industrial society and its needs. I am sure 
similar, if not identical, forms exist in the regional language variants. 

The T.V. advertising is another area in which folklore metaphors, 
symbols, designs, motifs, and ideas are transformed to popularize or boost the 
modem industrial products, and as such become an important part of mass 
culture. That such advertisements have more mass appeal is undoubtedly true in 
a society which is past-oriented, male dominant, strongly family centered and 
highly religious in character. So one should appreciate the industrial renewal of 
folklore when one notices a fairy appearing from the hump of a camel and 
producing numberless glasses of chilled soft drinks with the touch of the magic 
wand; or a tooth paste descends from the heavens just like a UFO; or a 
particular brand of glucose transforms a lazy boy into a superkid cricketer; or 
one variety of coconut oil is still relevant for a modem Indian young lady's hair 
because her grandmother used it once and also recommended it; or water- 
sprinkles bearing the brand name of the mythic Ganapati; or chemical fertilizers 
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named after mythic and epic heroes; and last but not the least popular folktales 
being enacted for conveying the themes about limiting the size of the family 
and also for boosting the emotional theme of the national integration. 

It is interesting to note, while the national channel of Indian T.V. was 
serializing "Vikram aur Baital" cycle, almost at the same time the "Kachuva 
Chap Agarbati" [turtle brand mosquito repellent coil] was being advertised with 
the help of an episode from the same serial. Here, there is a good example to 
show the direct use of folklore for the purposes of T.V. entertainment, and its 
indirect use for boosting an industrial product. Not only the oral narratives, but 
folk beliefs and folk medicine also find respectable places in this form of mass 
media. So, in this setup, clove and turmeric are shown as essential ingredients 
of the tooth pastes and facial creams respectively. In the same manner the 
traditional folk designs or ritual drawings also find place in these land of T.V. 
productions whether commercial or otherwise. 

The constraints of time and space prevent me to treat this subject at 
length here. However, the temptation of writing at least an introduction to this 
vast and promising area is great. Before I conclude this brief study, two things 
seem to be very crucial: In the first place Indian folklorists have traditionally 
been searching for folk elements in modern cultural expressions: Literature, 
painting, art for instance, but they have not yet tried their tools on other kind of 
contemporary expressions such as films, advertisement, mass media, folk 
speech, particularly slang, commercial products and other forms of Indian mass 
culture. One reason for this lag could be the disinterest of folklore scholars in 
seeing and examining the continuity of themes and metaphors in our present 
society. The dynamic nature of folklore and the diversity it presents in India 
combined with the emerging field of mass culture make such explorations not 
only highly promising, but also highly rewarding as far as the effort of 
understanding the true nature of Indian oral tradition is concerned. The second 
point which one has to keep in mind in the present circumstances is the fact that 
mass culture has not made such impact yet on Indian society as it has in the 
industrialized world of the West. The reasons are obvious: India has walked 
into the modem Industrial culture recently. Two or three decades are not 
sufficient for a country such as India to develop the kind of mass culture one 
notices in the West. However, the last couple of decade have been very 
productive due to the impact of the T.V. network and other socio-cultural 
factors. I am sure there is going to be a big boom in the mass culture in India in 
the near future. Therefore, folklore scholars have to prepare themselves to face 
this new boom so that their concerns about the status of folklore in modem 
Indian society become more clear. 
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* 

The essays in this volume survey four major themes which cover many 
synchronic and diachronic aspects of folklore in the context of modem Indian 
society. These major themes concern the ancient roots of Indian folklore, the 
changing functions of folklore in India, the performance and the urban nature of 
Indian folklore. Most of the essays naturally concentrate on these themes and 
related issues from various angles. Carsten Bregenhoj, for example, in his "The 
Indian and Indo-European Theories in Folk Narrative Research: An Update," 
argues in very strong terms in favour of the so-called Indian Theory of folklore 
which, according to him has not been taken seriously by the scholars in view of 
the overemphasis on form in theoretical folkloristics. Jennifer Haswell in her 
"Sentiment in Pali Narrative Literature," presents in detail the status of emotion 
in Pali texts. Mehri Bagheri in "A Folklore Motif in Persian National Epic 
Shahname" attempts to trace the relationship of some important motifs in 
Persian and Indian classical epics. Carlos S. in "Indigenous Concepts: The 
Study of Modem Ballads in Tamil," favours the use of Indian, more importantly 
ancient Tamil poetic concepts in the analysis of modem Tamil ballads. Nita 
Mathur in "Constructing a Thesaurus of Indigenous Folk Concepts," argues that 
the ethnic concepts "encapsulate folk knowledge in the form of meaning and 
symbols" and as such construction of a lexicon of these concepts deserves 
scholarly attention. Birendranath Datta in "Changing Functions of Traditional 
Narrative: The Case of North East India," surveys the fast changing functions of 
folk narrative among the tribal population of northeastern India. Datta shows 
how some folk communities in these parts of India use folklore in constructing 
the religious and political ideologies. In the same manner C. M. Bandhu shows 
how the traditional folk ballads of Nepal are used in disseminating new themes 
in his "Continuity and Change in Nepali Folk Ballads." F. M. Bhatti in 
"Folktales and Traditional Narratives in the Punjab" surveys the narrative 
repertoire of that part of Punjab which is now a part of Pakistan. V. J. Newall in 
"Mirasis: Genealogists, Oral Historians and Entertainers," studies the famous 
Mirasis of Pakistan and the role they still play in small ethnic communities as 
oral historians and managers of culture. Pulikonda Subbachary in 
"Kulapuranas: A Counter Narrative System," discusses the origin myths of 
various castes for reasons of identity and social prestige. This narrative system 
is created consciously "as a 'counter system' to the Sanaskritic Puranic tradition 
and Brahminic Vama/caste system." Soumen Sen in "Folk Narrative and Social 
Reality in Matrilineal Khasi Society," discusses the historical and social reality 
in the narratives of the Khasi community. Anna Grodzins and Lindsey Harlan 
in "Raja Nal's Mistake: Epic Themes in Rajasthani Women's Ritual Narratives" 
discuss the symbolism of the ritual of Dasa Mala in the context of Nala- 
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Damayanti story as a gender construction. Susan Wadley in "Raja Nal's 
Humility: Understanding the North Indian Epic Dhola as a Native 
Anthropology," finds the story of Nala as a representation of the marginalized 
and the neglected women. She places the symbolism of this powerful narrative 
in the changing historical context of the Indian society. Joyce Burkhalter 
Flueckiger in "Pandvani Heroines, Chattisgarhi Daughters: Mahabharata 
Performance as a Regional Folklore Genre," argues that the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata tradition in Chattisgarh is "Dharmic/Shastric, whereas Pandvani 
is regional, local, not normative in the sense that the Shastric devotional text of 
the Hindi Ramcharitmanas tradition is." Richa Negi in "The Pandava Dance 
and Theatre of Garhwal Hills," describes the performance of this dance-drama 
in the Garhwal region. Nazir Ali Jairazbhoy in "Amar Singh Rathor: The Story 
Behind the Story," finds oral evidences about the murder of the folk hero Amar 
Singh Rathor more convincing than one finds in the textual sources. Leela 
Prasad in "Bilingual Jocking-Questions: Ethnicity and Politics," surveys the 
genre of jocking-questions in the "post-colonial context of India in which 
multilingualism is a recurring facet of everyday life." Sadhana Naithani in 
"Dreams of Folklore: Invention and Change." attempts to interpret the political 
ideologies of three Indian popular folk singers, Hazarika, Gaddar and Ila Arun 
from a Marxist point of view. 

Notes 

* An earlier version of this paper entitled "Mythic Paradigm and the Construction of 
Ideology" was presented in the Folklore Fellows Summer School in Lammi, 
Finland, July 1997. 

1. See Edward W. Said, Orientalism. (1979). pp. 2067. 

2. See Maurice Ralbwachs, The Collective Memoiy. Translated by Francis J. Ditter, 
Jr., and Vida Yazdi Ditter. (1980/1950). 

3. Arjun Appadurai, Frank J. Korom, Margaret A. Mills, "Introduction" In Gender, 
Genre, and Power in South Asian Expressive Traditions. Eds. Arjun Appadurai, 
Frank J. Korom, Margaret A. Mills. (1991). p.22. 

4. See Anna-Leena Siikala, "Mythic Narratives: The Authority of Tradition." pp. 18. 
[Paper presented in the Special Panel on "Folklore and Discourse" in the XI th 
ISFNR Congress, Mysore, India. (1995). Forthcoming in Jawaharlal Handoo and 
Anna-Leena Siikala (eds.): Folklore and Discourse], 

5. See Elwyn C. Lapoint, "The Epic of Guga : A North Indian Oral Tradition" In 
American Studies in the Anthropology of India. Ed. Sylvia Vatuk. (1979). p. 282. 
See also Milton Singer, When a Great Tradition Modernizes,' An Anthropological 
Approach to Indian Civilization. (1972); and Robert Redfield, "The Social 
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David Lodge. (1988). 
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Categories and Modem Indian Society," Indian Literature. Sept-Oct. (1994). pp. 
89-109. See also Edward W. Said, Orientalism. (1979). 
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Modem Indian Society," Indian Literature, pp.89-109. See also Handoo, "Oral 
Narrative Discourse and World View" In Folk Narrative and World View. Ed. 
Leander Petzoldt. (1996). pp. 261-275. 

10. See Lauri Honko, "Kulttuurin rooli yhteiskuntakehityksessa" [The role of culture 
in the development of society] In Kehitysmaatiedon Perusteet [Basic Knowledge 
on Developing Countries]. Eds. Lauri Honko and Myllymaki. (1976). pp. 73-74. 
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"Post-traditional Societies and the Continuity and Reconstruction of Tradition," 
Daedalus. [Winter]. (1973). p. 21. 

12. See BrendaE. F. Beck, The Three Twins: The Telling ofa South Indian Folk Epic. 
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Studies. Vol. XL11I-2, 1984], 
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tadatmanam srijamyaham " (Bhagwatgita). 

14. See Michael Jackson, "Ambivalence and the Last-bom: Birth-order Position in 
Convention and Myth," Man (n.s.). Vol. 13:(3). (1978). pp. 341-361. See also 
Brenda Beck, The Three Twins: The Telling of a South Indian Folk Epic. p. 177. 

15. See Brenda Beck, The Three Twins: The Telling of a South Indian Folk Epic. p.8. 

16. See Bernardo Bemardi, "Jomo Kenyatta and the Myth of Origins of the Kikuyu: 
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32. (1987). pp. 127-135. [=Mythology and Cosmic Order). 

17. The song praises Rama and his just institutions. However in order to make it 
secular looking, he adds the word Allah in the second line: " Raghupati Raghav 
Raja Ram. Patit Pawan Sita Ram.Ishwar Allah Tero Nam." [Head of the Raghu 
dynasty, Raghav is Rama and the king. He is also known as the pure and the sacred 
Sita-Rama. Your other name is Ishwar-Allah (Shiva-Allah). 
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_Carsten Bregenh0j 

The Indian and Indo-European Theories in Folk Narrative 
Research : An Update 

r pwo Important theories in folk narrative research have India as their point of 
departure, the Indian Theory and the Indo-European Theory. Now that the 
congress of the ISFNR is being held on this subcontinent so rich in folklore, it is 
only too tempting to recapitulate the influence and the lasting stamp that these 
theories have made on our discipline. 

Both these theories are concerned with the age and geographical origin 
of folktales and related folklore. These two questions of the age and origin of 
folk narrative arise at intervals in folkloristics. In everyday folklore research at 
the archives, one of the more frequent questions asked which concern all 
folklore genres is the geographical origin and age of folklore items. Equally 
difficult questions concerning function, intention, and creator or compiler are 
seldom asked, and the most difficult enigma of folklore, that of its content-what 
is folklore and folktales all about?-is almost never asked. 

Both theories have a common source, as one can see in rather sketchy 
ideas of Wilhelm Grimm in the introduction to the Grimm's Fairy Tales (Grimm 
J. & W., 1819/1856). The Indian Theory was introduced in opposition to the 
ideas of W. Grimm, the Indo-European Theory was an expansion of such 
theoretical bias. 

In its fully developed form, the Indian Theory is the older of the two 
explanations for the origin of the folktale. By the "Indian Theory" we mean the 
supposition that most, or a substantial number of the folktales of the Western 
world as well as of the Indian subcontinent arose in ancient India, spread during 
the historical era and found their way to the peoples who have (or until recently 
had) these tales. The theory also includes the idea that scholars can, through 
comparison of variants, detect different forms and ages of the same tale and 
reconstruct its route of diffusion (Pfeiffer, 1993: 151-157). 

The founder of this theory was the German Indologist and philologist 
Theodor Benfey, who in 1839 had already formulated the opinion that old 
Indian folktale c ollections are the source of both later Indian and Western 
collections (von Simson, 1979: 102-109, Pfeiffer, 1993: 151-157). He was 
familiar with the findings of linguists on the relations between languages (for 
instance, the discovery by Sir William Jones of the relationship between 
Sanskrit and Latin around the mid 1780s [Karam, 1993: 143]), and probably 
also with the results of the Orientalist Silvestre de Sacy, who in 1816 connected 
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some Arabic texts to their Oriental counterparts, and also Loiseleur- 
Deslongchamps, who around 1838 demonstrated how Indian fables were 
introduced to Europe. As a linguist and translator, from Sanskrit to German, of 
the Pancatantra (1859), which he enriched with a 600 page introduction (von 
Simson, 1979: 102-109), Benfey was one of the most knowledgeable authorities 
of his time on the literary transmission of folktales. 

One undisputed example of his findings has been the tale "The Faithless 
Wife," AT 1380 (Reinartz, 1979: 471-474). On the basis of this tale the 18th and 
early 19th century linguists had realized that languages were related in language 
families: for instance the Indo-European language family, the Semitic language 
family, the Finno-Ugric language family etc. One modem dictionary presents 
the details of the Indo-European languages (see Mish, 1987). The diffusion of 
different branches of a given language family was explained by the nomadic 
habits, warfare or migration of people or tribes that traded with or colonized 
different parts of the area-most of the present Europe and India for example. 
Archaeological evidence supported these obervations as finds of a particular 
style were abundant in one area (often in the Southern or Eastern parts of the 
ancient world), but were also found scattered around in more peripheral parts of 
the less developed ancient world (often towards the West or North). It was 
therefore natural to suppose that not only languages and material culture were 
transmitted from one place to another, but the spiritual culture, religion, law and 
oral literature were also disseminated by the same process. 

Theodor Benfey relied mainly on literary sources and linguistic 
conclusions. At that time hardly any verbatim transcripts of orally transmitted 
folklore material were available, so it was impossible to test his findings on 
field recordings (as we today understand the prerequisite of our discipline). 
Although his results found critics, the basic ideas of diffusion and comparison 
are still valid and form the foundation for the geographical-historical method. 
The development of the Indian Theory led to the first Type Index by the Finnish 
scholar Antti Aame and has since then led to endeavours even by modem 
scholars from many parts of the world to produce a Type and/or Motit Index for 
the folktales of their respective countries or regions. 

Just to be on the safe side, it must be mentioned here that at that time 
Benfey was not the only scholar who was interested in the diffusion and 
comparison (and ultimately the origin) of folklore materials. In 1807-1811 
Jacob Grimm was already beginning to work on what he called a 
"Sagenkonkordanz" which included both legend and folktale motifs (Denecke, 
1990: 175). Later the Danish philologist Svend Grundtvig undertook a similar 
project with both Nordic ballads and Danish folktales (Isaacson, 1990: 262- 
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263). In this project legends and proverbs were also being compared and 
mapped as well. Even today scholars compare, for instance, urban legends or 
photocopy lore and try to find their origin. 

The basis for the Indian Theory are the literary transmitted texts; and 
most of these texts happen to be found among people who spoke and wrote a 
Indo-European language. As the viewpoint in folklore study shifted from 
written collections to orally transmitted lore, the concept of diffusion changed as 
well. The critics of Benfey's theory had already shown that many folktales could 
not be found in the Pahcatantra or in other Indian texts, and some of the texts in 
an Indian setting could not be found in Europe. A number of tales certainly had 
a relation to India, but many tales that were collected in the second half of the 
19 th century did not present any such relations. 

* 

The Indo-European theory is based on the hypothesis that it is possible 
to differentiate the folktales (especially the fairy tales) of the Indo-European 
peoples from the folktales of other peoples, according to content, structure and 
style. Moreover, it claims that based on diffusion and variation, certain types 
and type groups must have been known among the tribes in their original 
hypothetical land of origin before they expanded and, due to migration, settled 
somewhere else. 

The basic ideas for the Indo-European Theory are ascribed to Wilhelm 
Grimm and are found in Grimm's collection of Household Tales, [1819 and 
1856] (Moser, 1977: 415; Swahn, 1993: 161). Wilhelm Grimm was of the 
opinion that the great distribution of folktales was connected to and had its 
origin in Indo-European myths. Within different peoples speaking Indo- 
European languages, myths developed into folktales. From the ideas of Wilhelm 
Grimm the philologist, Indologist and Sanskritist Friendrich Max Muller shaped 
the Astral Mythology Theory (Schier, 1977: 921-928), which was later to 
become the base for the so-called mythological school. 

To the Astral Mythologists the myths were about the celestial bodies 
personified, and the tales were later developments of them. In the late 19th and 
early 20th century the mythological school was quite dominant within the 
disciplines of the history of religion and ethnology. The Indo-European Theory 
was put forward in 1925-26 by Carl Wilhelm von Sydow, a Swedish historian 
and folklorist (Boberg, 1954: 81-82). It includes not only folktales but heroic 
poetry and myths as well. In a number of minor studies especially in the 1930s, 
but even as late as 1948, von Sydow developed his ideas attempting, for 
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instance, to establish how oekotypes had developed in special language areas, to 
divide folktales into groups according to age, to find the relative age between 
folktales, myths and heroic poetry, and to explain the Indo-European folklore 
among non-Indo-European peoples such as the Finns and the Turks (Swahn, 
1993: 160-165). 

Although von Sydow and his students also took into account materials 
from oral tradition, at the far end of the age scale they inevitably had to include 
written sources from ancient writers or anonymous manuscripts. Setting a fixed 
time and a possible basic scheme for the genesis (Urform) of a folktale was 
somewhat ambitious. However, for the critics of the Indo-European Theory, the 
main argument was that von Sydow and his students could not prove their 
theory, and especially not the age of a given folktale. This, however, is a blow 
below the belt, because one cannot prove anything in sciences which are 
symbolic in nature and hence open ended. Moreover, the diachronic aspects of 
folklore are so blurred and full of pitfalls that it is hardly possible to be as 
accurate as one would expect in such sciences where such risks are minimal. 
Besides there are practical limitations as well. Take for instance the comparison 
of folktales from let us say ten to twenty different languages or language areas. 
Hardly any scholar is capable of understanding all these languages and has to 
depend on translations; and were he to publish his source material in the original 
languages, nobody could check his findings without the translations anyhow. So 
facts and factualism are unobtainable ideals. 

Therefore, whatever we want to say about the age and distribution of 
folktales, we have to face some basic hermeneutic problems which perhaps can 
never be solved. We are always left with the most probable theory or hypothesis 
concerning the origin of folklore material. But we should not stop searching for 
an origin, just because we can never prove our results. Quite the opposite, we 
should combine scientific endeavour and imagination in suggesting as many 
solutions to the problem of origin of folklore and folktale as possible. You 
might say that we as scientists should do as our colleagues in the natural 
sciences (theoretical nuclear science, theoretical medicine, theoretical 
paleontology, etc.), do and establish our discipline along the same lines. 
Considering the history and the slow growth of folklore studies we may have 
perhaps ignored the development of a sub-discipline called theoretical folklore. 

Not all folktales have come to us from time immemorial, so a number of 
tales could perhaps be excluded from theorizing (until further oral or older 
variants could be found). But those which are ancient and perhaps more than 
3000 years old (Levin, 1994), it could be a marvellous challenge to work with 
such narrative as far as the age and distribution are concerned. Since we now 
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have computer technology which could help us in handling the materials and 
make comparisons with more confidence and accuracy. 

But raising just the question of geographical origin and age is really far 
too narrow a goal. The questions concerning function, intention, and creator or 
compiler could again come to the surface, so will crucial and tricky questions of 
meaning or content of folklore. Most of the time folklorists seem happy to work 
with folklore and ignore such minor but important details as, for instance, what 
the motif or tale means or meant when it was first created. 

Therefore, in a way we could go back to Wilhelm Grimm and Max 
Muller. Not to their lunar and solar mythology, but rather to the mythological 
vocabulary or morphemes of, for instance, Sanskrit hymns and of folklore 
(Bregenh0j, 1987, 1991, 1993). What would the Grimm brothers have noticed 
when it comes to parallels between their material in the Kinder-und- 
Hausmiirchen [KHM] and, for instance, the Rig Veda? 

* 

In the following, reference to the Grimm collection will follow the KHM 
numbering according to The Types of the Folk Tale (Aame & Thompson, 1964), 
whereas the content of the tales is translated from Kinder-und Hausmarchen in 
the Panzer edition (n.d.). Quotations from the Rig Veda are renderings by Karl 
Friedrich Geldner (1951-57) or Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty (1981). 

In the Grimm's Household Tales there is one version of Tale Type No. 
1965 ("Knoist and his Three Sons," KHM No. 138, Motif X 1791) in which a 
blind, a lame and a naked person go on a hare hunt, and two versions of Type 
No. 1930 ("Schlaraffenland"/"Land of Cokaygne," KHM No. 158 and 159). The 
latter of these two tales, the second variant (KHM No. 159), contains the Motif 
X 1791: "Deaf, dumb, blind and lame men catch hare" (Aame & Thompson, 
1964). In the Grimm story, however, the deaf man is not active in the hare hunt 
at all, and it is said of all four men that "they walked on crutches and wooden 
legs" and that the fourth man "couldn't move a foot," that is, his lameness was in 
his feet or legs. In the story we understand that the lame man catches up with 
the running hare and grabs it. 

In the story KHM No. 158 it is said that "a footless man overran a fast 
horse" (Motif X 1796.1: "Footless man outruns swift horse"). The handicap is 
also in the legs and the paradox is also about crippled men being unnaturally 
swift. But there could also be an important difference, a strict distinction, 
between "footless" and "lame legs." The plot in all three stories relies on 
stringing together a number of paradoxes more or less without any integration 
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or coordination. Such traditional world-upside-down paradoxes have existed in 
antiquity and reemerged in the vernacular popular literature of the late Middle 
ages (Uther, 1979: 458, after Cocchiara, 1963: 149-151). Concerning AT 1965 
(including as well AT 1716* and 1673*) the earliest written version is from late 
1.3th century Turkey and supposedly taken from oral tradition (Boratav, 1987: 
1147-1151). 

These paradoxes could be taken separately and presented as a riddle: 
"The lame man couldn't move a foot, he ran and caught a hare, what is it"? We 
are left without an answer and without understanding the content any better, 
except for the hypothetical suggestion that the tales might not be tales at all. We 
could even go further and formulate an extended paradox: "The blind man shot 
a hare, the lame man fetched it, the naked man put it in his pocket, what is it"? 
or "The blind man saw a hare running, the dumb man told it to the lame man 
who couldn't move a foot, he ran and caught the hare, what is it"? According to 
the riddle theory by Annikki Kaivola-Bregenhoj (1978), these elements would 
not be at all an impossible riddle image for a process including three stages or 
instruments concerned with a running or moving substance (water or fluids) that 
is caught (gathered). Just to complete the picture, for the latter variant we might 
even change the relation between parts two and three: "The blind man saw a 
hare running, the dumb man told about it, the lame man who couldn't move a 
foot, ran and caught it, what is it"? 

In this altered version we have just enlarged the misleading qualities of 
the would be riddle, so that one cannot see whether it is three men (instruments) 
or one man (instrument) with three qualities (with eyes that do not see, a mouth 
that does not speak, and legs that do not run). 

A number of riddles are in fact known with the content similar to the 
above constructed (riddle variants of AT 1965). Most of them are at their 
surface content and construction tricky questions, because the answer to them is 
"a lie." One outstanding exception can be found, however, to which we shall 
return (Boratav, 1987:1147-1151). 

In folklore we find the motif of "the dumb, the blind and the lame man" 
in more genres than just tales, and it is widespread all over the Western 
tradition, even in Turkish and Finnish folk poetry. We also find in the heroic 
poetry extraordinary men with handicaps in their lower extremities. The crucial 
point, however, is that the three nonsense tales in Grimm's Fairy Tales are in a 
way just a compressed list of "magical elements." 

In the Rig Veda we also find both "the footless man," "the blind and the 
lame man," and "the blind, the lame and the naked man." (Dumbness seems not 
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to be mentioned, deafness is mentioned once). 1 But here the context is, of 
course, very different. Religious hymns generally speak in metaphors, and 
although the language sometimes seems quite plain, we may infer that the 
references are to "religious nakedness, blindness and lameness." 

It is often very difficult to penetrate the meaning of some of this 
religious imagery. Is it just legend fragments, terms in a figurative sense, or 
metaphors? We can at first make the following comparison: In Grimm, KHM 
158, we have: "a footless man overran a fast horse." In Rig Veda (4.1.11) it 
says: " ... he [Agni] was bom ... without feet..." 2 

In the Sanskrit poetry the footless child is Agni, fire. The birth of Agni 
(sacrificial fire) refers to the technique of drilling one piece of wood against 
another. In the Western cultures the standard metaphorical idea of fire (in 
folktales and riddles) is its capacity to eat, that is destroy material valuables. In 
other cultures, however, people might think of fire in nature or on altars and 
place more emphasis on its tendency to spread or rise upwards. 

In Vedic poetry "the horse" may be used metaphorically for a prayer or 
hymn. Looking at the paradox "a footless man overran a fast horse," we may 
interpret it as "The footless man (sacrificial fire) overran the fast horse 
(prayer)." The point in sacrifice is, of course, that the elements should reach the 
recipient, the gods in heaven, as fast as possible. The content in understandable 
language is then: "The sacrificial fire speeds [towards heaven] faster than the 
prayer." 

Motif X 1791 has two variants quite different in construction. In the 
Grimm story No. 138 the blind one kills the hare, whereas the others, the lame 
and the naked ones, perform minor tasks (although paradoxical as well). In the 
Grimm story No. 159 the roles are reversed: the blind one sees the hare, the 
dumb one tells it to the lame person, and the lame one catches it. For the 
paradox to stand out as an extraordinary deed, it is important that the animal is 
caught or killed as if in a hunting scene. In the Vedic hymn 4.19.9., a similar 
extraordinary event takes place: "The blind became seeing, as he grabbed the 
snake." 3 


The most noteworthy inconsistency between the two corpora is the 
different animals in the Grimm variant (KHM 138, 159) and in the Vedic variant 
of Motif X 1791. For a similar change from snake to rodent one can compare 
the study by Isidor Levin (1994) of the relations between the Tale Types AT 
222B*, 301, 131 and 537. In his article the antagonists of the tale in the oldest 
versions are an eagle and a snake, in the later versions they are a sparrow and a 
mouse. Verse 9 in the Vedic hymn 4. 19. sounds in its totality something like 
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this: "You, the driver of the dumb ones [Indra], has lifted the virgin's son, that 
was gnawed by ants, from his hiding place. The blind became seeing, as he 
grabbed the snake. The breaker of the hip-socket (the lame) came forth, his 
joints were healed." 

Five of the Rig Veda references to the blind and the lame are connected 
to a legend fragment or an undeciphered piece of imagery about an exposed son 
of a virgin (1.112.8; 2.13.12; 2.15.7; 4.19.9; 4.30.16. and 19). 4 It is not clear 
whether there are one, two or three characters involved in the verses: are they 
three separate metaphorical word arrangements, or are there three alternative 
pieces of imagery pointing to the same referent as in the hypothetical riddle? 

Especially outside the Rig Veda references are made to the narrative in 
which Vritra has swallowed the two most important cult deities, Agni' and 
Soma. Indra frees them from the belly of Vritra. In 4. 30. 19., it is said: "You 
[Indra] led both of the exposed, the blind (one) and the lame (one), oh you 
slayer of Vritra." 

Further research will have to be carried out before the possible 
connections between these pieces of tale vocabulary or morphemes fall into 
place. 

Tale Type AT 1965 (KHM 138, "Knoist and his three sons") has the 
three main characters, the blind, the lame and the naked person, in common with 
Rig Veda 8.79.2. which says: "He [Soma] covers the naked and heals all who 
are sick. The blind man sees; the lame man steps forth." 5 In a slightly different 
wording it is said, Rig Veda 10. 25. 11.: "May he [Soma] help on the blind and 
the lame one." 6 We may expect that the verses here speak of Soma as the divine 
drink. Taking the hallucinogenic drink was for the priests nothing less than 
reaching immortality. We may suppose that it could also let them feel as if they 
were experiencing a healing process, "naked" means being without divine 
inspiration. 

Moving from blindness to sight, from lameness to stepping forth, are 
then two metaphorical religious expressions. 

The priests feared making mistakes in reciting the hymns under the 
influence of the Soma drug. In Rig Veda 8.48.5. we may see a chain of thought 
reversed in relation to the above: "Let the drops [Soma-drink] protect me from 
the foot that stumbles and keep lameness away from me." 7 The Soma 
intoxication should make them divinely inspired, awake and clear headed in 
stead of succumbing to hallucinations, offsprings of the brain or sleep. 

As mentioned, Soma is a plant, a God and a drink containing divine 
power. A large number of epithets including animals are known for Soma. 
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Could Soma be a hare? Not in the Rig Veda, at least. However, if we think of 
similarities, there is one particular similarity between the Soma of the Rig Veda 
and a mountain hare (Lepus timidus): they both change colour from white to 
molted brownish. The winter coat of the mountain hare is white but changes 
during spring to fulvous gray. The young Soma plant is white but changes to 
mottle, the finished Soma drink is, for instance, described as tawny or golden. 
The Soma plant is found in the mountains, so is the blue hare. In addition, Soma 
is mentioned as having horns, whereas the hare has long and hom-like ears, 
referred to in the Aesopian tradition (Schenda, 1990: 547). 

In late Vedic time the religious concept of Soma changed. Eventually 
Soma became the moon god, which it still is today, for instance, in India. In an 
Estonian riddle (referred to above) the fourfold riddle image has a fourfold 
answer, in which the three antagonists are: (coach on fire running downhill=) 
the setting sun, (the blind one=) the night and (the naked one=) the aurora, 
whereas the hare is the moon. (In spite of evidence of the hare-moon connection 
Rudolf Schenda in his Enzyklopadie des Marchens article "Hase," hare, [1990] 
has not mentioned this fact nor about hare and mythology, but only warnings 
about "speculative and reckless ... testimonies" concerning the animal in myth). 
Among the concordances on the lexicographical level is the expression in 
French: "Lievres comus," the horns of the hare, meaning web of the brain. 

It is somehow peculiar that characters such as the blind, the lame and 
the naked man should come up in two pieces of poetry, both of which have no 
real narrative structure. Moreover, that the object of persecution in one corpora 
may indeed be interpreted as a mythological figure of the other. That this cannot 
be at the present moment explained is of course unsatisfactory. It does, 
however, make it quite understandable that Wilhelm Grimm came upon the 
thought that the roots of our folktales lie in the gray past of the common Indo- 
European era. 

Such folklore morphemes, however, exist in great numbers throughout 
our folklore and mythology, so it should again be legitimate and worth while to 
reinstate origin as a goal for theoretical folklore. Our early predecessors in 
folklore had considerably less material at their disposal than we have now, but 
they knew more about intertextuality and the interrelation between disciplines 
than we do today. 


Notes 

1. Rig Veda [RV] 9.73.6.: " ... Die Blinden und Tauben sind abgefallen." The blind 
and the deaf have fallen off. 

Rig Veda 4.1.11.: "Er ward zuerst in den Fltissen geboren, im Grande des 
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grossen, in Schosse dieses Dunkelraumes, ohne fusse, ohne Kopf, seine beiden 
Enden versteckend, im Neste des Stieres, (die Glieder) einziehend." 

At first he [Agni] was bom in the rivers, at the bottom of the great, in the lap of 
this dark realm, without feet, without head, hiding both of his [wing] tips, in the 
nest of the bulls, drawing up his limbs. 

3. Rig Veda 4.19.9.: "Der blinde wurde sehend, als er die Schlange anfasste." The 
blind one became seeing, as he grabbed the snake. 

4. {Rig Veda 1.112.8.; 2.13.12.; 2.15.7.; 4.19.9.; 4.30.16. and 19). 

Rig Veda 1.112.8.: "Mit welchen Ktinsten ihr Bullen dem Aussetzling 
(beistandet), dem Blinden und Lahmen zum Sehen und Gehen verhelft." 

With such art you Bulls (the Asvins) supported the exposed (child), help blind 
and the lame to see and to walk. 

Rig Veda 2.13.12.: "Den Aussetzling, der in der Tiefe steckte, holtest du [Indra] 
herauf, der du dem Blinden, dem Lahrnen zu Ruhm verhalfst." 

You, Indra, fetched up the exposed (child), that was stuck in the depth, when you 
helped the blind and the lame to fame. 

Rig Veda 2.15.7.: " ... zum Vorschein kommend erhob sich der Aussetzling. Der 
Lahme stand fest, der Blinde wurde sehend." 

As he appeared the exposed one rose. The lame (one) stood steadily, the blind 
(one) became seeing. 

Rig Veda 4.19.9.: "You, the driver of the dun ones [Indra], has lifted the virgin's 
son, that was gnawed by ants, from his hiding place. The blind became seeing, as 
he grabbed the snake. The breaker of the hip-socket (the lame) came forth, his 
joints were healed." 

Rig Veda 4,30.16.: "Auch jenem ausgesetzten Jungfernsohn gab Indra, der 
Ratreiche, Anteil an den Lobliedern." 

Also to one exposed son of a virgin gave Indra, the Rich in advice, a share of the 
hymns. 

Rig Veda 4.30.19.: "Du [Indra] geleitetest die heiden Ausgesetzten, den Blinden 
und den Lahmen, o Vrtratoter." 

You [Indra] led both of the exposed, the blind (one) and the lame (one), oh you 
Slayer of Vritra. 

5. Rig Veda 8.79.2.: "He [Soma] covers the naked and heals all who are sick. The 
blind man sees; the lame man steps forth." 

6. Rig Veda 10.25.11.: "... er [Soma] helfe dem Blinden und Lahmen weiter." 

May he [Soma] help on the blind and the lame. 

Compare: Rig Veda 10.39.3.: "They say about you [the Asvins] that you also heal 
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the blind ... and also the one that has something broken ...." 

7. Rig Veda 8.48.5.: "Let the drops [Soma-drink] protect me from the foot that 
stumbles and keep lameness away from me." 
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Sentiment in Pali Narrative Literature 


William Graham has described scripture as a relational concept. By this he 
means that scripture arises from the interaction of persons or groups with a text 
or texts. No text, written, oral or both is sacred or authoritative in isolation from 
a community. An important part of the interaction between a community and its 
scripture is the response of the faithful to their sacred text. Graham has called 
this the "sensual dimension of scripture." 

Intellectual and spiritual responses to sacred texts have received a great 
deal of attention from scholars. Equally important to Graham's understanding of 
a text as scripture are emotional and physical responses evoked by sacred texts, 
such as: 

"a surge of joy or sorrow; a feeling of belonging or even of alienation; a 
sense of guidance or consolation (or the want of either); or a feeling of 
intimacy with or awesome distance from the divine" (1987:7). 

The notion of emotional and physical responses to sacred texts has been 
widely investigated with regard to Hinduism. There have been several studies of 
the texts of Bhakti movements; the cult of Krsna; recitation of the 
Ramcaritmanas, and in the classical tradition, the theory of rasa as expounded 
by Abhinavagupta. Yet in Theravada Buddhism, little attention has been paid to 
this dimension of religious experience. 

Emotional and physical responses to sacred texts not only exist in 
Buddhism but their presence also raises interesting questions regarding what has 
been presented as the main aim of Buddhist practice; the aim of controlling the 
emotions and restraining the passions. A close examination of canonical and 
commentarial texts reveals a wide range of emotional responses and the 
presence of these responses in the texts does not appear to be at all problematic 
or inconsistent. In the Pali textual tradition, it is apparent that specific emotional 
responses are not only intended but expected in particular circumstances. There 
is for example the case of Mahakappina. He appears in a story from the 
Dhammapada Commentary, where he walks around the Jetavana monastery 
exclaiming "Oh happiness! Oh happiness!" In the story he is portrayed as both a 
monk and an arahat. As an arahat, Mahakappina is by definition one who is free 
from attachment, hatred and delusion and one whose actions do not generate 
Kammic results which lead to rebirth. And yet his emotional outburst casts 
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doubt over the authenticity of his spiritual attainment in the sense that it is not 
consistent with what has been presented as the main aim of Buddhist practice. If 
there is an inconsistency between the presence of emotional responses and the 
aim of Buddhist practice, then it may be possible to shed light on it by 
examining the nature of these emotional responses. The following investigation 
focuses upon joy (phi) as it is presented in Pali texts, examining firstly joy as it 
is found in the narratives and then turning to consider evidence which suggests 
that joy is a response found not only in the texts but also to the texts themselves. 
The discussion begins with the events leading up to Mahakappina's exclamation 
of happiness. 

Before becoming a monk, Mahakappina was a king who had at his 
disposal all the luxury and indulgence of courtly life. On hearing that the Three 
Jewels 1 have appeared in the world, he experiences great joy and he and his 
retinue set out to become monks under the Buddha. On the way, they reach a 
river. Hearing that there were no boats to make the crossing, Kappina says: 

"While we are looking for boats and rafts, birth is bringing us to old age 
and old age is bringing us to death. Free from doubt, I have renounced the 
world for the sake of the Three Jewels; by their supernatural power may 
this water be to me unlike water" (HOS, 29:172). 

And having considered the qualities of the Three Jewels, King Kappina 
meditates upon the Buddha and he and his retinue on a thousand horses cross 
the river without so much as wetting the tips of the horses' hooves. Continuing 
the journey, they come upon two other rivers, which they cross as before while 
King Kappina meditates on Dhamma and the Sangha in turn. By the time King 
Kappina approaches the Buddha and is established on the Path to 
Enlightenment, he makes swift progress and becomes an arahat. At the Jetavana 
monastery, he wanders through the precincts repeating the phrase "Oh 
happiness!" Mahakappina experiences joy after hearing that a Buddha has 
arisen in the world and by calling to mind the qualities of the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha, his mind becomes purified and he makes swift progress on the path 
to Enlightenment. 

In the stories of the Dhammapada Commentary, there are other occasions 
where joy is the emotion aroused on encountering the Buddha. For example, a 
man named Bahiya has travelled a great distance to catch a glimpse of the 
Buddha. On meeting the Buddha, he feels such intense joy that his whole body 
is suffused by it (HOS, 29:225). Bahiya persuades the Buddha to preach 
Dhamma and even while he is listening to the Buddha's discourse, Bahiya 
attains arahatship. Like King Kappina, Bahiya's mind has been purified by 
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experiencing joy and he becomes an arahat, the highest form of spiritual 
attainment, while listening to the Buddha's discourse. 

In another story, the fivefold joy (Pahcavannapiti) is generated by hearing 
the Buddha preach Dhamma. A Brahman and his wife posses only one upper 
garment between them so that when one of them leaves the house, the other 
must remain indoors. When they hear that there is to be preaching at the 
monastery, they agree to take it in turns to attend. The Brahman goes at night to 
hear the preaching and as he does so, he experiences the five sorts of joy which 
suffuse his whole body. 

The fivefold joy is explained in greater detail by Buddhaghosa in "The 
Path of Purification" (Visuddhimagga). Buddhaghosa uses narrative examples to 
amplify his discussion of the fivefold joy. In one of the stories, a pregnant 
woman is asked to remain at home while her parents go to hear Dhamma. She 
can see the shrine and hear the sound of the monks' chanting and the following 
thought occurs to her: 

"How lucky they are to be able to go to the monastery and wander round 
such a shrine terrace and listen to such sweet preaching of Dhamma!" 

(PPn. 150). 

Her body is filled with joy and she soars into the air, arriving at the 
monastery before her parents. Her parents do not appear to be puzzled by her 
presence but rather by the swiftness of her journey. The woman explains: 

"As I was standing looking at the shrine in the moonlight a strong sense 
of happiness arose in me with the Enlightened One as its object. Then I 
knew no more whether I was standing or sitting, but only that I was 
springing up into the air and I came to rest on this shrine terrace" (PPn. 

150). 

Buddhaghosa uses this story to illustrate "transporting joy," one of the 
five kinds of joy. He lists the different kinds of joy which make up the fivefold 
joy in the context of describing the stages of mental purification required before 
meditational practice can begin. Each type of joy has a distinctive physical 
effect: minor joy (khuddhika piti) produces horripilation; momentary joy 
(khanikaplti) is like flashes of lightning on the body; flooding joy (okkantikaplti) 
washes over the body repeatedly like waves breaking on the seashore; 
transporting joy (ubbega piti) generates the ability to levitate and all-pervading 
joy (pharana phi) fills the body until it is like a full bladder (PPn. 149-50). 

Like King Kappina, the young woman is able to achieve a supernatural 
feat after experiencing joy with the Buddha as object. This phenomenon is 
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related to that of the Recollections (anussati). This involves the formulaic 
repetition of the qualities of various objects such as the Buddha, Dhamma, 
Sangha. According to Buddhaghosa, there are ten Recollections. He deals with 
the first six as a group in chapter seven of the various forms of meditation and 
again is connected with the preliminary stages of mental purification. 
Buddhaghosa devotes a section of the chapter to each Recollection 2 and at the 
each section he describes the benefits for a monk who practices the 
Recollections: 

"When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of the Buddha, he is 
respectful and deferential towards the Master. He attains fullness of faith, 
mindfulness, understanding and merit. He has much [joy] and gladness. 

He conquers fear and dread. He is able to endure pain. He comes to feel 
as if he were living in the Master's presence. And his body, when the 
recollection of the Buddha's special qualities dwells in it, becomes as 
worthy of veneration as a shrine room" (PPn. 230). 

There are similar descriptions given for the other Recollections. In all of 
the descriptions, joy is one of the effects of practising the Recollections. 

Joy is also experienced as a result of practising the Recollections in the 
commentarial narratives. Cunda, a smith, gave the Buddha a meal which caused 
him to become ill and eventually die. The commentary on one account of this 
incident elaborates upon a wish from the Buddha that Cunda not be considered 
responsible for his death. It describes how there are two occasions in the life of 
a Buddha in which gifts of alms yield great fruit and blessings to the donor: 
before a Buddha becomes enlightened and before a Buddha's death. For the 
Buddha Gotama, the first was given by Sujata and the second by Cunda. The 
Commentary explains that after making the gifts, both Sujata and Cunda called 
to mind the formula for practising Recollection on giving (caganussati) and as a 
result of developing this Recollection, both of them experienced intense joy and 
mental ease. In another story, a monk, Sappadasa, has become discontented and 
decides to commit suicide by cutting his throat with a razor. He goes to a quiet 
place where his action will not be witnesses and as he is standing against a tree 
with the blade against his windpipe, he surveys his conduct since his full 
profession and finding it to be faultless, his whole body is suffused with one of 
the five kinds of joy: 

"He reflected upon his conduct from the time to his full profession, and 
perceived it to be flawless, even as the spotless disk of the moon or a 
cluster of transparent jewels. As he surveyed his conduct, a thrill of joy 
suffused his whole body" (HOS, 29:248). 
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Having experienced all-pervading joy as a result of practising the 
Recollection on morality, Sappadasa suppresses this and develops insight, 
becoming an arahat with the supernatural faculties. 

Canonical references also cite joy as an effect of practising the Recollections: 

" ...with upright heart the ariyan disciple wins the joyful thrill of the weal, 
wins the joyful thrill of Dhamma, wins the joyful thrill that goes with 
Dhamma; in one so joyous is bom zest; in one of zestful mind the body is 
calmed; he whose body is calmed experiences happiness; the mind of the 
happy man is concentrated" (GSV,210). 

It becomes clear that joy is a specific emotional experience which is a 
transitional stage towards gaining the concentration necessary for further 
spiritual attainment. 

Important episodes from the Buddha's life are also regarded as part of 
Recollection of the Buddha 3 "The Path of Freedom" (Vimuttimagga) lists a 
number of other means by which a person can practise Recollection of the 
Buddha. Most notable amongst these is the inclusion of jataka stories which 
illustrate the virtues of the Buddha practised during previous lives: 

"He revealed the birth stories of the time when he was a Bodhisatta, in 
order to encourage others to gain the light. He was bom a hare and 
practised charity. One should recollect on virtue through the Samkhapala 
birth story; on renunciation, through the Maha-Govinda birth story; on 
fortitude, through the Khanti birth story; on truth, through the Maha 
Sutasoma birth story.." (PF, 144). 

The connection between text and response is now clearly established: joy 
is produced by recollecting the qualities of the Buddha which are illustrated in 
the jataka stories. Not only is joy an emotional response present within the texts 
but also to the texts. In the prologue to the Dhammapada Commentary a similar 
connection between text- and response is made explicit. The prologue ends with 
the following verse: 

"The rest will I also tell in Pali, in accordance with the spirit of the 
Stanzas. Thus will I bring to the minds of the wise joy and gladness in 
both the spirit and the letter of Dhamma" (HOS, 28: 145). 

It appears that the commentator hopes that, as the result of listening to or 
reading the commentary, the audience will experience "joy and gladness" 
(pltipamojja). The specification of the kind of response anticipated from the 
audience is reinforced by linking it with other already recognized modes of 
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response. Earlier in the prologue, the commentator states: 

" moved with compassion, he taught (the verses of the Dhammapada), 

which yield increase of joy and gladness to gods and men alike" (HOS 

28: 145). 

Thus it seems that the commentator is attempting to reproduce the 
response which was initiated by the Buddha when he taught the verses of the 
Dhammapada. 

Joy as a response to sacred texts is firmly established by a discourse from 
the Anguttara Nikaya in which the Buddha outlines the "five circumstances for 
release" (pahca Vimuttayatanani). 4 The first circumstance is when a monk who is 
being taught Dhamma by the Buddha, partakes of the "spirit and letter" of 
Dhamma and experiences first gladness 5 and then joy. His mind becomes 
completely calmed, he experiences happiness (sukha) and his mind is composed 
by concentration. The description of the effects for the other "circumstances of 
release" is identical. 

In this formulation, joy is produced from the interaction of the faithful 
with their sacred text. In the formulation for practising the Recollections, joy 
arises as a preliminary and necessary stage of mental calming to achieve the 
concentration which enables further spiritual progress. Herein lies the 
explanation of Mahakappina's joyous expression. As a king, Kappina heard that 
the Buddha, Dhamma and the Sangha had appeared in the world and his 
response was to be thrilled by joy. By practising Recollection of the Three 
Jewels, which also produces joy (phi), King Kappina's mind remained purified 
and he became an arahat on hearing the Buddha preach Dhamma. As an arahat, 
he contemplates the Deathless (Nibbana) and experiences happiness (sukha) 
because his mind is composed and concentrated. 

In Pali texts, emotional responses are part of spiritual practice. Joy is a 
specific emotional response, forming a crucial transitional stage of mental 
purification towards spiritual attainment. It can be experienced on encountering 
the Buddha, hearing Dhamma, practising the Recollections, through the stories 
which describes the qualities of the Buddha. Thus the specific emotions present 
within and to Buddha narrative literature are not only emotional responses of 
the faithful to their sacred text but also constitute the necessary transitional 
stages towards further spiritual attainment. 
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Notes 

1. I would like to thank Jan Nattier and Steve Collins for their insightful 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper, which was presented at the Xlth 
Congress of the International Society of Buddhist Studies, Mexico City, 
October 1994. 

I would also like to thank the British Academy for its generous contribution to 
the costs of attending the Xlth Congress of the International Society for Folk 
Narrative Research, Mysore, January 1995. 

The Buddha, Dharma (teaching) and the Sangha (monastic community). 

2. Each section contains a quotation from canonical Sutta literature which 
functions as a formula recommended for developing each anussati. Each word 
or phrase is then glossed together with additional commentary from 
Buddhaghosa, followed by a description of the benefits for a monk who 
practices the Recollections. 

3. In the Dhammapada Commentary, Ananda has been called upon to recite the 
Jewel Discourse to rid the city of Vesali of non-humans or Yakkhas after a 
severe famine. He stands at the gate of the city and considers the qualities of 
the Buddha and then episodes from the Buddha's life from the Great Resolve 
to the Enlightenment. Ananda calls all this to mind as a preparatory 
purification of his mind for an effective recitation of the Jewel Discourse once 
he has entered the city (HOS, 30: 171). 

4. These are hearing Dhamma, teaching Dhamma, repeating Dhamma, pondering 
or reflecting upon Dhamma and correctly grasping a concentration sign. 

5. Glossed by the commentary as "tender joy" (taruna phi). 
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Mehri Bagheri 

A Folklore Motif in Persian National Epic Shahname 


HThe presence of numerous examples of configuration of the familiar folkloric 
themes with the quasi historical saga elements have been detected both in the 
classical and modem epics. 1 Moreover, there is a fairly large number of 
remarkable cases where it has been suggested that large scale epic narratives 
such as Beowulf, the "Jason Legend" and many others have their earliest origins 
in the folktale." This shows, once again, that no binary categorization of 
traditional tales is likely to be satisfactory. It must be emphasized that there is 
always mobility from one genre to another especially from folktale to myth and 
heroic legends. This however, does not mean that the entire folktales are 
somehow upgraded as myths or legends by this discovery. Rather folktale 
motifs tend to be used in the progressive elaboration of myths and heroic sagas 
or a set of folktale theme gathers around a single folktale hero who is then 
identified with a legendary figure. It is through such a process that Shahname, 
the Persian national epic, has become interspersed here and there with many 
folkloric themes. One of these themes which we are going to examine in this 
paper, is a world-wide motif of the "Water of Life," which under the name of 
the story of Nusdaru, the panacea or the drug of immortality, forms an episode 
of Kai Kawus's legend in Iranian mythology. Kai Kawus, who is represented in 
Persian epic as one of the most famous legendary kings of the Kayanid dynasty 
is a mythical figure of Indo-Iranian origin. He appears in the Avesta as Kavi 
Usan or Usadan and in the Rig Veda by the name of Kavy Usana or Kavya 
Usanas 3 . 

The Avestan evidence concerning Kavi Usan is insufficient. He is 
mentioned only a few times in that part of the Avesta which is called the Yasts. 
In the fifth Yast we read that Kavi Usan made a sacrifice to Ar3dvl Sura 
Anahita, the Iranian River-goddess of fertility, and asked her for the boon that 
he might become the sovereign lord of all the seven countries and obtain 
sovereignty over the demons and men. 4 In the Yast 14 it is said that the bird 
VanJgan, one of the incarnations of the V3r9thraghna, the god of victory, 
possessed a miraculous force similar to that which once Kavi Usan possessed. 3 
Two other Yast passages present a Kavi Usadan, who is certainly identical with 
Kavi Usan, as the third of the eight Kavis, "Princes" who are the members of the 
Kayanid dynasty in the Persian epic, but give no further information about him. 1 ’ 
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In the Vedic mythology Kavya Usana, the Indian counter-part of the 
Iranian Kavi Usan, does not play a great role and most of the texts of Rig Veda, 
where he appears remain obscure, making only passing allusion to some 
mythical events of which we have no exact knowledge. He is neither a god nor a 
hero, but seems to be regarded as some kind of an awesome sacred man whose 
characteristic is wisdom.' Some of his spoken wisdom is compared to and 
identified with Usana. He is said to have established Agni, the god of fire, as a 
priest, and in another hymn he is in association with Atharvan, the institutor of 
sacrifice. 8 Kavya Usana was associated with Indra when the latter vanquished 
the demon called Susna. 9 He also seems to have helped that god in his fight with 
Vrtra. The thunderbolt (Vajra), the characteristic weapon of Indra is generally 
described as having been fashioned for him by god Tavastr, but Kavya Usana 
also is said to have made it and given it to him for slaying the demon Vrtra. 10 

The information obtained from the sacred ancient Iranian and Indian 
books are too vague and insufficient for ascertaining the true nature of Kavi 
Usan and the important features of his myth. But fortunately in this case our 
evidence is not confined exclusively to the Avesta and the Rig Veda. When we 
turn to heroic tradition of ancient India on the one hand and to the late 
Zoroastrian religious texts and the Persian national epic on the other, we find 
rich material at out disposal. All evidence of both these sources concerning Kavi 
Usan (Kay Kawus) and Kavya Usana has been collected and analyzed 
brilliantly by Prof. George Dumezil in the second volume of his epoch-making 
book Myth et epopee. The results of Dumezil's research in this respect have now 
made it clear that Kavi Usan (Kavya Usana) is a truly Indo-Iranian legendary 
figure of a special type and distinct function: an entity "entre les dieux et les 
demons un sorcier," of whose old legend much has been preserved in both 
Indian and Iranian epics. 11 

One of the distinctive characteristics of Kavi Usan, which he shares with 
his Indian cognate, is his knowledge of Samjivinim the secret magic power of 
restoring the dead to life, which is related to the Mahabharata and corresponds 
in its thematic outline toa somewhat similar legend in Iranian tradition that 
ascribes to Kay Kawus the possession of "the water of immortality." From the 
Iranian sources we learn that Kay Kawus had the power to dispel death and the 
old age. According to a Pahlavi text, Menog i xrad, he himself was originally 
created as immortal, but later on, because of his pride and sin-committing 
behaviour lost his immortality. 12 In chapter 32 of the Greater Bundahisan, an 
important Zoroastrian theological book, we read an interesting account of the 
fabulous palaces which were built by Kay Kawus. It is reported that of these 
palaces "one was made of gold, two were of glasses and two were of steal, 
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where from flowed all the tastes and the water of the 'spring of immortality' 
which smites old age. When an old man entered by this gate (of the palace) he 
came out as a youth of 15 years old from the other gate." 13 Alberuni in a short 
reference in his famous book on India says: "Kawus had been given the magical 
power and miraculous things, mentioned in the Avesta. At the end of his life he 
went to the mountain Qaf as a sad man, bent down by old age, but returned as a 
lively youth of well proportioned figure and full of force, having made the 
clouds his chariot as God allowed him." 14 It is interesting to note that there is 
also a remarkable transformation of this folkloric theme, which is found in the 
Shahname. It forms a short episode of the famous legend of "Rostam and 
Sohrab." In this Persian version of the well known epic story of the combat 
between father and son, described as a quasi historical event which occurred 
during the reign of Kay Kawus, it is said that he alone of all the Iranian 
legendary kings possessed Nusdaru, a magic drug capable of miraculous 
healing. In the last fight between the aging hero Rostam and the son Sohrab, 
when the young warrior is mortally wounded by his father, and from his laments 
over his failure to find his father, the horror-stricken Rostam awakens 'to the 
fact that he unknowingly has slain his own son, he remembers that king Kawus, 
in whose service he had been fighting all his life, has in his treasure house 
Nusdaru that holds off death and can heal all wounds. He sends one of the 
chiefs to the king and begs him for a draught of that life-giving panacea, but 
Kay Kawus resentfully refuses to give it to him. 15 

As mentioned above there is also an Indian legend about Kavya Usana's 
magic power of restoring the dead to life. The quest of another hero to obtain 
this secret is described in great details in the First Book of the Mahabharata . 16 
Here is a summary of its mam features: 

"Many were the battles between Devas [gods] and Asuras [demons] for 
each desired the sovereignty and full possession of the three worlds. Each 
of the two parties had their own Purohita, the official priest and religious 
consular who was at the same time, by virtue of his wisdom, their 
auxiliary in the battle field. The Purohita chosen by the gods was himself 
a god, Brahaspati, while the demons had appointed Kavya Usanas as their 
master of sacrifice. Despite the inequality in their natures, the god 
Brahaspati and superhuman Kavya Usanas found themselves equal in 
their functions and in their competitions. In one respect, Usanas was even 
superior to his divine rival, because he alone knew the secret charm of 
Samjivinim. All those demons who were slain in battle with the gods 
were brought to life by him and fought again the next day. But Brahaspati 
knew not the science of bringing dead to life and Usanas knew it. 
Therefore, the gods were greatly grieved. They went, therefore, to 
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Brahaspati's son Kacha and asked him to become the disciple of Usanas 
and learn from him the secret of bringing dead to life. Kacha agreed and 
become the disciple of his father's rival; won Usanas favour and also the 
favour of his daughter Devayani. Then Kacha's purpose became known to 
the demons and they slew him. But at the intercession of Devayani who 
had fallen in love with Kacha, Kavya Usanas brought him to life. Again it 
befell, that Kacha was in forest and the demons found him and killed him. 
Grinding his body into paste they mixed it with waters of the ocean. As 
before Kavya Usanas or Sukra, as he is called in the epic, revived him. A 
third time he was slain and the Asuras burnt his flesh and bones to ashes 
and mixed the ashes with the wine that Sukra drank. Devayani again 
implored her father to bring back the young man. Usanas once more 
performed the charm and to his surprise heard the voice of Kacha from 
within his own belly. To save his own life Kavya Usanas taught his pupil 
the great charm and said to him 'Receive from me the lore of bringing to 
life and when thou comest forth from me thou shalt restore my life in 
turn.' Then Kacha came forth from the master's stomach like the full moon 
in the evening and seeing his teacher lying lifeless he revived him by the 
science he had learnt from him." 

After this episode, there follows in the great epic the long story of Devayani's life 
describing how Kacha resisted her proposals and refused to make her his wife; how she 
a daughter of Brahmin, was married to a Kshatriya, to Yayati of the royal caste and 
became the ancestor of certain royal or Asura princes and tribes, which is another story 
and does not concern us here. 

By comparing the Iranian data with what we have cited from the 
Mahd.bhd.rata, it becomes evident that having power of bringing the dead to life 
or being in possession of the means to avert death and dispel old age must have 
been a distinguishing attribute of old Indo-Iranian mythical figure Kavi Usan 
(Kay Kawus) and the account of practicing this miraculous power formed a part 
of his old legend. The main elements of this tale in its various forms are 
traceable to the well-defined and recurring patterns of a world-wide folkloric 
theme that has been recorded by the folklorists under different names such as 
motif of "Water of Life," "Fountain of Youth," "Spring of Immortality" and so 
on, 17 and we find their occurrence in many European folktales, with parallels 
from all stages of ancient culture. 


Notes 

1. A. Olrik, "Epic Laws of Folk Narrative" In The Study of Folklore. Ed. Alan 
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Symposium. See also E. Gerland, Old Greek Folktales in the Odyssey. 1967. 

2. G. F. Panzer, Studien zur germanischen sagengeschten. 2Bde. 1910 and 1912; W. 
W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition. 1928, p. 163 ff; W. P. Ker, Epic and 
Romance. 1891; A. Lang, Custom and Myth. 1968, pp. 87-102. 

3. For references to the previous studies on the forms and etymology of Kavi Usanas 
name see M. Mayrhofer, Iranisches Personennamenbuch. Bd.I; Die Awestishen 
namen. 1977, p. 85. 

4. Yast 5, 54. 

5. Yast 14, 19 and 39. 

6. Yast 19, 71, 132; Az 2. 
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Indigenous Concepts : The Study of Modern Ballads in 
Tamil 


' | 'he recent focus on Indian studies which lays emphasis on the relation 
between Indian oral and written traditions, goes a long way in redefining 
the Indian concept of folklore. The interesting point here is that even this 
new focus has been stressed by folklore scholars abroad working in the field of 
Indian folklore. 1 

In India, we have a continuous tradition of classical literatures being told 
from one generation to another in order to carry the tradition forward. This 
holds good both in the case of Sanskrit as well as regional language literatures. 
So a certain influence such as theme, style, rhythm, delivery etc. of classical 
literature on folklore texts, and in return the influence of folklore on classical 
literature is inevitable. Blackburn, while pointing out that in Tamil Bow Song 
tradition the theme of sexual contact is a marker which triggers intense 
possession dancing, brings home the idea that the volatile energy in folk 
traditions poses a psychic counterpoint to the maintenance of control in classical 
traditions. 2 So, apart from style, delivery, rhythm and such patterns of affinities 
between classical and folk literatures, there is still deeper significance in the 
balancing of a human emotion with the use of alternate modes of expressions 
like folk and classical traditions. 

Although attention has been given to study the relation between oral 
traditions and written literature, Indian scholars are yet to formulate methods or 
theories as to combine literary theories and folklore studies with an aim to 
devise indigenous methods of studying folklore. But with the advent of 
"performance studies" of folklore in the West, a new emphasis of combining 
literary as well as folkloristic methods of research has become a useful tool to 
understand the complex cultural communication that takes place between 
tradition-bound groups and individuals. 3 Therefore, the application of the 
Western methods of studying literature and folk literature suggest that an Indian 
method of studying folk literature may also use Indian concept of literary 
theories of ancient rhetoricians which are preserved in ancient Indian grammars 
and literatures. 

There is also a marked shift in the recent influence-study of folklore on 
literature and vice versa. The earlier methods of relating literature to folklore 
largely rest either on identifying similar patterns of verbal texts of ballads, 
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songs, tales, epics etc., in written literatures, or on how much "folklore" is there 
in classical literatures. The new theories of literature as well as folkloristics 
treat their material as a complex field of individual or collective traditions. 
Literature and folklore are considered as meaningful allusions to the 
interpretations of the reader's and listener's responses. 

These studies are highly sophisticated and call for a high degree of 
knowledge of the history of Western theoretical writing from Derrida to various 
reader-response theorists of literature. But on a much humbler basis these 
literary concepts have been tried in the study of Indian folklore. For example 
A. K. Ramanujan, who by way of introducing ancient Tamil concepts like akam 
and puram paved the way for a combined approach to literature and 
folkloristics. 4 A student of folklore should be well aware that Ramanujan's 
attempt has not taken note of the necessity to redefine the concepts of literature 
and folk literature, as has been done by modem scholars like Richard Bauman 
and others. But anyhow, Ramanujan is a pioneer who focussed our attention on 
the combined approach to the study of literature and folklore. Another 
characteristic contribution of Ramanujan was that he suggested that these 
Western concepts can be replaced by indigenous ones, because the genres 
identified as myth, tale, tall tale, ballads etc., by the Western scholarship in their 
respective traditions were blindly accepted by the Indian scholars. These are 
some of the questions which need attention by Indian scholars. 5 In this respect 
Margaret Trawick's concerns in the field of ethnographic and folklife studies are 
applicable to folklore studies. She is of the opinion that Indian reality both 
exceeds and shatters Western expectations. She scorns at the stereotypes that 
India is "more spiritual" than the West, its people "impoverished," "non- 
materialistic," "fatalistic" etc. She says that these words are just words, the 
words of Westerners to refer to certain scattered events occurring in South 
Asia. 6 So is the case with using Western terms to study the vast area of Indian 
folklore. But it is certain that all of a sudden the situation cannot be changed as 
the name of the field "folklore" itself is mostly a translated term in various 
Indian languages, as has been pointed out by Blackburn and Ramanujan. 
However, continuing the attempt made by A. K. Ramanujan to use indigenous 
terms and concepts, let us hope, will yield result in the future researches of 
Indian folklore. 

An ancient book of Tamil language, grammar and poetics, Tolkappiam, 
the south Indian counterpart of Panini’s Grammar of Sanskrit, gives the details 
of rhetorical techniques of poems. 7 The account given in this ancient book paves 
the way for reconstructing the Indian poetical tradition in a non-Sanskritic 
direction. What is noteworthy is that certain post-modernist techniques brought 
recently to light in the West have been anticipated in these ancient Tamil 
poems. Another important aspect of this poetics, according to tradition, is that 
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by way of using the technique of Munnam, even a poem which does not 
mention the utterer and listener can presuppose that the text has these two 
voices. 8 We may draw parallels with the reader-response theories of various 
scholars. For example, Jacobson’s model of linguistic communication proposes 
a configuration where the addresser sends messages or codes to the addressee.' 9 
The other reader-response theories of Wolfgang Iser (1978). Umberto Eco 
(1979), Gerald Prince (1973), Stanley Fish (1980) have also stressed that the 
reader’s response is important in interpreting a poem. Talcing note of these 
recent developments in the field of literary theory we have a cursory look at the 
ancient Tamil model of literary discourse. 

Without going into the details of the Tamil model of understanding the 
text, we can say what is envisaged in the ancient poetics; that the text is not a 
finished product. It is deemed to be a process or relation between two voices, 
one that of the utterer and the other, of listener. Since ancient codifiers of poetic 
rules, no doubt, thought that the text, an oral construct, was a network of 
relations of human beigns mainly determined by the utterer and listener, not by 
the writer and the reader. 10 The structuralists and post-structuralists have come 
up with the novel theory of the text, giving their attention mostly to the written 
aspect, of the text, therefore, calls for a reformulation as to demand a theory of 
“orality” like the theory of textuality. 11 But constructing a theory of orality can 
never ignore what the Tamil poetics aim at and how this poetics is practiced at 
various levels of poetry by different poets of ancient Tamil language. This 
theory of orality, unlike the theory of textuality will highly depend on the 
human behaviour of recitation of the poem. The Tamil poetics also aims at this 
aspect of composition of a poem as the relation between the utterer and the 
listener is an intimate relation of speech,’ coloured always with human emotions, 
very often crossing the linguistic boundaries. In this respect the Tamil concept 
of utterer is slightly different from the linguistic concepts of Jacobson. 12 The 
performance studies in the field of folklore seem to coincide with our concerns 
as they give prominence to the interpretation of the text (“oral text”) as 
textuality, just like the Tamil understanding of utterer and listener being a 
relation of different cultural cross-currents. Richard Bauman recognizes that the 
symbolic forms we call folklore, unlike the concepts of earlier folklorists, have 
their primary existence in the action of the people and their roots in social and 
cultural life. According to him the raw material of oral literature is a thin and 
partial record of deeply situated human behaviour. 13 Comparing with this 
concept of folklore, the Tamil concept of performance which is the 
manipulation of oral text in action from the reciter's as well as hearer's points of 
view, plays a peculiar game of opposites which draws parallels in Chinese 
Teoism. The Taoist concept of the relation between yin and yang are interpreted 
as oppositional and continuous at the same time. Likewise the utterer and the 
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listener are also two components of Tamil poetic strategy which are both 
oppositional and continuous. An ancient Tamil poem falling under the category 
of the above mentioned Tamil poetics proves this point. The intimacy of 
relations exhibited in this particular Tamil poem conceived around two 
opposing terms, say "I" and "you" overflow to merge the meanings of these 
opposing terms. 14 This is generally the common trend of ancient Tamil poems 
called Sangam poems. Margaret Trawick while elucidating the addressee of a 
paraiyar "crying song" points out that the intended addressee is not always the 
person apostrophized in the song. 15 Blackburn and Ramanujan believe that in 
Indian literature the addressee is not addressed directly. 16 Now it is clear that 
like the Taoist concept of oppositions as shown to represent both opposition and 
continuation, the utterer (Kilavikkuriyar) and the listener (Ketkunar) also are 
both oppositional and continuous. This amounts to say that the opposition is 
resolved. This kind of ambiguity is explained by Margaret Trawick. She brings 
out many aspects of Tamil life by pointing out how distinctions are laid to enter 
into an ambiguous area. The distinctions are, as shown by her, a stage of the 
process of cultural balancing of the imbalance. Therefore, the presence as well 
as the absence of the utterer and the listener, felt at a higher level of 
demarcation where the law of the excluded middle is not respected. Thus, 
remarks Margaret Trawick, "....a thing can be both A, and not A 
simultaneously." 17 This seems to justify the codification of the Tamil poetics 
that the distinction between utter and listener, and presence and absence of these 
two are clear and ambiguous simultaneously. 

With this theoretical background, the study of a few modem ballads of 
Tamil can serve as appropriate examples. These folksongs are called by the 
singers as Kathaippadal (which literally means a song narrating the life history 
of a person or a mythical hero); although these songs are conspicuously 
different from the other comparably lengthy ritual ballads. In order to identify 
the specificity of this new kind of folksongs as against their lengthy 
counterparts, we will call these songs as "modem ballads." These modem 
ballads are of two types: i) narrating a story or biography, ii) singing an event 
or a tragic happening like train accident or flood havoc without a proper story. 
The modem folk ballads selected for our study are made available in print by K. 
S. Gunashekaran. 18 These poems are usually written by folk poets and brought 
out in print and very often sold wherever people gather. If these poets live in an 
urban area, they sing an urban theme in these songs, and if they live in a village, 
they write a modem ballad of that locality. 

The traditional ballads are lengthy and always sing a story of a local hero 
or a mythic character, who is, more often than not, later deified. But the modem 
ballads are short, usually sung for a few minutes and composed on local 
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marginal heroes who commit murders or such other acts. These heroes are not 
deified. The traditional ritual ballads are sung in rich metres and musical 
rhythms whereas the metre and music of the modem ballads are rigid. 19 

Apart from these differences, these two groups of ballads are similar in 
singing the predominant tragic themes associated with the heroes (even among 
traditional ballads of Tamil only social ballads give importance to death) or 
tragic mood of the events. Stuart Blackburn divides the ritual ballads (those 
connected with rituals) as ballads of death and birth depending on the theme the 
ballad speaks of. Of the eleven ballads we have selected for our study, almost 
all of them talk of the deaths of the people. The modem ballads having 
biographies as their themes seem to follow the stylistic formula of end-rhymes- 
one of the specific characteristics of folksongs in Tamil. Both these types are 
written by different authors and performed in different styles. In both the 
categories, during the performance, the written forms are changed and 
interspersed with dialogues of singers. The dialogues are ordinarily in 
colloquial prose of the area. 

It is difficult to group all the modem ballads together and ignore their 
differences. For example, when most of the modem ballads are free of divine 
connotations, one ballad, Maichaelamma Kathaippatal notes that the main 
character, at the end worships a Christian saint, and is saved from punishment. 
The Hindu worship of a local deity usually encountered in common ballads is 
replaced by a Christian saint here. These differences of modem ballads also 
have to be accounted for in our understanding of the genre so that we could 
explain how a modem ballad with a narration and without a narration could be 
accommodated in our proposed definition of the genre. 

In the background of the differences and similarities between the ritual 
ballads and what are called modem ballads, we will be able to define and 
understand their respective characteristics if we resort to a genre study of 
modem ballads. A genre description studies the various aspects of the new 
form, taking note of its relation with similar forms. So these new forms retain a 
kind of stability and continuation of similar genre qualities and at the same time 
display new characteristics. A theoretical treatment of the qualities of change 
and stability as has been discussed in folkloristics will lead us to a correct 
understanding of modem ballads. A generic definition as far as folklore is 
concerned, deal with the internal as well as external aspects of the item under 
study. 

Alan Dundes in one of his earlier articles: "Texture, Text and Context" 
lists three aspects necessary to define a genre. 20 Of these, the text and the 
context are generally two ambiguous concepts and at the same time the only 
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reliable tools to understand and outline a possible new genre. The two notions 
of text and context of Alan Dundes nonetheless encompass an area of 
theoretical interest where Tamil concepts also share common ground. We may 
point out that the Tamil notion of textuality is built around an absence/presence 
of the utterer and the listener. Here, the absence of the utterer and the listener is 
equally the cause for the creation of the text as the presence of the utterer and 
the listener, due to the rhetorical strategy of Munnam of Tolkappiyar as we have 
mentioned earlier. Even in modem theoretical and philosophical debates, the 
necessity of conceptualizing the absence is recognized. 21 

Here the difference between written text and its performance and its 
context has to be understood clearly. The notion of text and its context are not 
fixed categories. If there are written texts and performance texts and contexts, in 
the form of a traditional ballad and possession dance respectively, the singer's 
ballad is the text and the ritual dance, the context. In the same way when we get 
a version of a tale, the tale is a text and the version of the tale, a context. The 
other notion of competence and performance popularized by Noam Chomsky 
also calls for comparison here. Although these texts and contexts are two 
shifting categories, their relation with regard to sharing certain elements among 
them is discernible. These elements are the codes. The codes present in the texts 
and contexts (utterer and listener) share common interpretation of a folklore 
item. 22 This understanding of codes tells us that even the listener or the reader 
has a role to play in the interpretation of the text of both a performed folksong 
and a printed one. We may use the example of a Tamil proverb. "A snake will 
recognize the leg of another snake." The meaning of this metaphorical proverb 
is: one evil person will know another of that kind. The difference by itself is 
clear, but a contextual study of this proverb will give different meanings. The 
difference between meaning of the fixed proverb text and its contextual 
meaning demonstrates how text and context are different and how the relation 
between the utterer and the listener of different contexts determine the meaning. 
The play of the codes depending on the situation how a proverb is told by an 
utterer to a listener determine the meaning. Here there is a contract between the 
utterer and listener. Since the Tamil notion of the utterer and listener does not 
demand explicitly the presence of these two voices, a presupposed utterer and 
listener are always present when a genre of folk literature is considered. For 
example, when a proverb is presented even in print, we suppose that it has an 
utterer and listener. When this text is presented in a context, the notional utterer 
and listener are actualized. On the other hand, the relation the utterer and 
listener has with the text is, in a sense, continuous because even though the text 
in different the listener-contexts give different meanings; one particular text of a 
context cannot be substituted by another text or a version of that text. So, as 
there is difference in the meaning of a text between one listener-context and 
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another, so is there an affinity between one text and its different listener- 
contexts. That is the reason why Sandra Dolby Stahl contends that ultimately 
the distinction between text and context become invisible to the researcher. 23 
Moreover, the Tamil notion of utterer and listener, without their excluded 
middle, remains at two levels of a continuous process whose distinct as well as 
indistinct codes can merge and separate. When the distinct codes of utterer and 
listener operate in the literary text, the indistinct codes are suspended to the 
inoperative level of the process. The codes that encircle the utterer's domain 
represent the stable elements of a folkloristic process and the codes found 
around the listener's domain largely deal with the realms of change. So the code 
of stability is understood to cause the utterer's text as its main components 
which retain tradition and history, and the codes that produce a variant, tend to 
pull our attention towards the performative side of folklore as it signifies 
transformation and change. So the utter's sphere is concretized by the codes of 
stability and this is characterized as text; the listener's sphere is constituted of 
the codes of context which largely borders on the changing elements of folklore. 

The following two levels of understanding may be discerned for further 
study. They are: 

i) The stability or continuation of folkloristic tradition in modern 
ballads share common characteristics with the traditional ballads, 
though the commonness includes resemblance or near resemblance. 

ii) The change of folkloristic qualities of modem ballads necessitates to 
account how the new genre accommodates new elements, or reality. 

The first may be characterized as roughly happening due to the textual or 
linguistic maneuvering of folklore and the second due to the situational domain, 
i.e., non-linguistic domain. If we examine the source material of our study, we 
will group further two kinds of materials on the basis of the linguistic domain of 
our study. 

i) The continuation of the tradition of folklore is displayed in the modern 
ballads through retaining the motif of death and tragic sentiments; 

ii) Textual strategies of positioning the utterer and listener and the pattern 
formation of rhythmic occurrence through repetition, end-rhyme etc. 

The second aspect, that is, the situational domain, demands the following 
divisions: 

i) The comparison between the textual event and narrated event of both 
common ballads and modem ballads which leads to a new characterization 
of these modem ballads; that is, the modem ballads are secular. 

ii) The role played by new external realities like court, police, hospital, train 
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etc., mostly determine how folklore reacts to the modem state and 
technology and its language. 

It is interesting to note that though we observe the division of textual or 
linguistic domain from situational domain, in actual analysis the linguistic 
domain or the text creates its own situational domain. And the exclusive 
situational domain merges with the text in such a way that we have to conclude 
that they are both interdependent. 

We will elaborate these points further considering the written forms of 
the common and modem ballads. The printed folklore, like the folklore of other 
media are considered by Blackburn as new force in folklore study. The death of 
the hero which is the basic tenet of the death ballads as has been explained by 
Blackburn, plays an important part in the modem narrative-ballads, which is an 
indication how these new ballads share the elements of folk literature 
particularly its earlier forms. This kind of sharing is maintained in singing the 
death which is usually the main theme of the non-narrative modem ballads too. 
So the shared experience between the text of the common ballads such as Bow 
Songs and modem ballads of both varieties (with narration and without 
narration) is the theme of death or tragic sentiments. The continuation of the 
themes of death, tragedy and pathos exhibit that the new genre follows the basic 
qualities of a related genre. One can see a kind of stability of tradition retaining 
the same theme of death in the new form of modem ballads and as well a 
marked silence of deification which highlights the change of tradition in 
different situations. Thus stability and change of tradition is, at various levels, 
preserved in the new genre. What we have seen so far happens within the 
boundaries of the linguistic or textual domains. 

If we go further in this direction to study the textual strategies of the 
modem ballads we find that they display the textual positioning of the narrator 
and the listener. These ballads address formally the listeners requesting them 
not to mind the mistakes in their exposition and to listen to the ballad 
allentively. 24 In some of the modem ballads, however, the names of poets who 
wrote these ballads are mentioned. This is the direct method of presenting the 
personal narrative voice of the poet. The exhortation by the narrator is also 
explicit here. 

Another kind of voice of the narrator also is discerned in these ballads. 
Here the narrator's voice merge with the listener's voice and both the voices 
become anonymous. For example, the ballad, Maichaelamma presents the 
traditional rhythmic metre of folksongs and never mentions the opening formula 
of the narrator. The anonymity of the narrator is achieved by using repetitive 
phrases or words or names of the characters of the ballad in specific gaps of the 
delivery which in effect enhances the aesthetic appeal. 25 This appeal, in return. 
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captivates the listener and binds him to the enthralling rhythmic structure of the 
text and thus the listener is brought face-to-face with the narrator in absentia. 
Along with repetitive occurrence of words, names, the parallelisms, end-rhymes 
etc., also help to enhance the aesthetic appeal of the ballads. Now one is 
reminded of the definition offered by Ben-Amos, when he says that folklore is 
"artistic communication in small groups." These ballads attract the listener to 
sink deep into the vortex of a sentimental carnival and make him lose his 
individual identity. Another feature of these repetitive words is that with the 
shift of words denoting the heroine from that of the hero the focus is freely 
altered. 26 The free play of different focuses also enable the modem ballads 
assume anonymity, thereby lending a helping hand to the speedy merger of 
narrator's and listener's specific voices. Thus there is an alternating play of real 
and structural (an effect of aesthetic strategies) narrator as well as listener in 
these ballads. The real narrator (one who narrates/writes the ballad) and the 
structural narrator nonetheless carry out the function of a fictional and 
objectivized voice. Likewise the narrator's voice is determined by the listener's 
voice. And hence the utterer's exhortation to the listener or the reader to forgive 
the narrator (real or structural) if he commits errors in presenting the 
performance- or the text. As against personal narratives about which there is a 
growing interest among Western folklorists now, these modern ballads do not 
present a personalized voice. Although most of them present this personal voice 
as against the common ballad where this voice is fully absent, the alienating 
effect leading to the blurring of the personalization which is a continuing 
folkloristic tradition, is not ruled out. Thus the narrators and listener's presence 
is discerned in these modem ballads and simultaneously their eclipse also is 
hinted at. Again what happens is the merging of the opposites with the 
abolishment of the differentiating middle which is characteristic of the Tamil 
poetical logic as we have noted above. 

Leaving this linguistic domain of modem ballads we will now enter into 
the other non-linguistic domain or situational context of the modem ballads. 
Many folklorists who work in the area of literary folklore stress the unity of 
linguistic or textual and contextual levels, and yet they seem to separate these 
levels while attempting to fix the textual and contextual elements of folk genres. 
In the Tamil modem ballads too, although the textual and contextual world of 
significations are united, we have to tackle problems by separating the text from 
the context. As we have equated the text with utterers' interpretations we come 
to recognize the position that the listener determines the performance. When the 
utterer or narrator of a ballad sings the death of the hero, the listeners identify 
with the deity and the contextual domain is brought to bear on the functional 
aspect of the text. The possession dances triggered by the singing makes the 
listeners to enter into a different world of performance. This world is the 
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domain of context of the text. Here the textual event gets transfonned into a real 
event. These observations are true of traditional ritual ballads. But this is not the 
case with modem ballads. The modem ballads signify a secular connotation. 
They do not present their real event as an extension of the text as is the case 
with ritual ballads. The deaths of the main characters of modem ballads are only 
textual events and they end there. They do not get extended into the real world. 
The death event of a modem ballad, for example, presents its performance in a 
different way. The ritual ballad depicts that thp death is framed in the middle 
slot of the three day Bow Song performance. 27 The death scene of these stories, 
says Blackburn, is sung at the exact moment of aratanai ritual and possession 
dance. This explains the importance of ritual and deification for ritual ballads. 
But in the performance of a modem ballad, Manikkuravan story, for instance, 
the death of the main character is shown to bring the story to a climax by 
paraphrasing through a prose-dialogue in a song. 28 Thus if at all these modem 
ballads enter into the real world, it is only as an esthetically communicative 
medium and not to fulfill a devotional requirement as expected of the ritual or 
traditional ballads. So again, even in the performative mode which is the 
context, the modem ballads are different from the ritual ballads. A careful study 
of modem ballads show that certain new features have found a place in these 
texts. These are: 

i) the mention of court, police, hospitals and references to train, sky lab 
etc. 

ii) the frequent use of English words in the ballad which has been noted 
by other scholars too. 

These new signs of modem social reality form the context of these 
modem ballads. 29 The various textual situations of modem ballads determined 
by these signs of modem society show that the texts do not overflow as in the 
case of ritual ballads. The textual events of those ritual ballads flow out to form 
a part of external reality when the death event inspires some to become the 
medium of the deity about whom the ballad sings. The textual event establishes 
a contact with an actual event in ritual ballads is reversed in the modem ballads 
where the real events like the occurrence of court proceedings, the mention of 
police and hospital, and the references to modem technologies, form part of the 
text. Unlike the ritual ballads, here the text does not flow out to establish a 
contact with these real events. But these real events are folded up in the space of 
the text. The occurrence of court, police, hospitals etc., form an integral part of 
the story or the main event of modem ballads. The occurrence of English words 
also explains that these words are considered by the teller and the listener as not 
only words but signs of a modem society. In the recently published English 
translation of a Gertnan book, its author Hermann Bausinger states that when 
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there are pressures of change in folklore, the members of the society strive to 
restore and maintain tradition through new folk forms inventing or reviving the 
old ones. 30 The signs of change that are brought inside the textual domain of 
modem ballads from the contextual domain are the courts, hospitals jail etc., of 
the modem society. According to Bausinger, the signs of change happen in the 
domain of text as new adjustments of tradition which is natural in folklore. But, 
if we understand that these new changes are happening in the listener's domain 
due to the performer's consideration of his listener, the explanation lays stress 
on the contextual side. Anyhow the textual adjustment to accommodate the 
context is nonetheless very clear here, bringing us back to rely on the Tamil 
logic of the mediation which avoids pinning down of the opposing exclusives 
distinctly. 31 

So, in both the textual as well as contextual levels, that is, be it the 
continuation of the death or tragic events of ritual ballads through modem 
ballads, or the blurring of the distinction between the utterer's and the listener's 
voices of text, or the folding up of the real events of modem social reality of 
technological development, the real concern is to discern how the text and 
context function under an operative tension. In the course of our study, we have 
outlined that there is an ambiguity between the text and the context positions. 
And the recognition and delineation of this ambiguity, which also informs the 
text and context as they too share some of the qualities of utterer and listener of 
the Tamil poetics. This ambiguity also will enable us to solve the problems of 
having different patterns of modem ballads, one with a narration, another 
without narration and the third with reference to divine aspects of the hero with 
a modem religious signification, that is Christianity. 32 The presence of 
ambiguity in the textual and contextual realms also enables us to recognize that 
the modem ballads assume a specific character in the discursive practices of the 
utterer and the listener of these ballads. This discursive practice as we have 
come to identify comparing with traditional Tamil ballad, has a relation with it 
and at the same time not severing its relation with usual folk songs of Tamil 
variety. This is true particularly of the non-narrative modem ballads which 
mainly deal with the themes of flood havoc, fear of the falling of the skylab etc. 
So instead of fixing the position of the modem ballad opposite to the ritual 
ballads specially we will hold that the tendencies of various kinds of modem 
ballads ranging from the one with narration to the one without narration occupy 
a fluid state that spans from ritual ballads on the one hand to the folk discourse 
of the teller and the listener on the other hand. This folkloristic character of ilie 
discourse brings in the folksong varieties of Tamil people sung on various 
occasions. As the text and context distinction is useful at one level, the 
ambiguity informed in these two is useful at another level to characterize this 
new genre in Tamil. 
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Notes 

1. See Stuart H. Blackburn and A. K. Ramanujan (eds.) Another Harmony. (1986). 

2. Ibid. p.17. 

3. See Sandra Dolby Stahl, Literary Folkloristics and the Personal Narrative. 
(1989), for a vivid description of how the recent developments in literary theories 
particularly deconstructive criticism and the reader-response theories prove to be 
vital in research in literary folkloristics. The chapters of theoretical importance 
are, besides the "Introduction," 1 to 3. 

4. Stuart H. Blackburn and A. K. Ramanujan, Another Harmony, pp. 13-14. 

5. See S. D. Lourdu, Nattar Vazhakkattiyal Aayvugal. (1981) and Nattar 
Vazhakkarugal. (1988) for more discussion on analytic concepts and ethnic 
traditions. For example, the lengthy folksongs narrating a story are categorized as 
"Viluppatu" which means Bow Song; the song sung for the dance of Kaniyan is 
known as "Kaniyan Koothu" and the song sung with the accompaniment of the 
musical instrument Udukkai is called "Udukkaipattu" and so on. These songs are 
recited in exclusively different performance situations. Hence these cannot be 
grouped under one Western rubric, ballad. However, many Tamil folklorists 
continue treating these three sub-genres as mere ballads. 

6. Margaret Trawick, Notes on Love in a Tamil Family. (1992). p. 5. 

7. Tolkappiar, Tolkappiam. (1966). Although many people attribute the authorship 
of Tolkappiam to Tolkappiar, some scholars view that this book might have been 
written by at least two authors. Anyhow, this book in its first and second parts, 
gives the details of letters (phonemes), words and syntax respectively; the third 
part is exclusively devoted to different techniques and themes of poetic 
composition. 

8. Tolkappiar, Tolkappiam. (1966). For elucidating Munnam, which means 
presupposing something, one of the commentators of Tolkappiyam, Ilampuranar 
gives two lines of an ancient poem of "Kalithogal." This example clearly explains 
that this poetic technique later, after the powerful influence of Sanskritic poetic 
techniques, were introduced into Tamil, fell into oblivion. 

9. -<• Code 

Message 

Addresser -Contact-Addresse 
Context 

10. The ancient book of poetics, Tolkappiam mentions that there are determinants like 
time, space, theme etc., too. However, for the sake of simplification we shall 
concentrate only on two concepts specified in the paper. 
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11. See Roland Barthes, "Theory of the Text" In Untying the Text. Ed. Robert Young, 
(1981) for his theory of textuality, which calls for a new theory of orality 
specifying the particular aspects of the signifying practices of oral transmission 
shared by an utterer and a listener. The concept of textuality, at times concentrates 
more on the writing dimension of the text. 

✓ 

12. See Pierre Guirad, Semiology (1975) for an introductry discussion of Jacobson's 
concept of utterer and listener along with other semiotic elements of reader- 
response relation. 

13. See Richard Baumann, Story, Performance, and Event. (1989). p. 2. 

14. See A. K. Ramanujan, Interior Landscape, p. 37., for the ancient poem of 
"Cempulappeyanirar," translated by the author. The poem goes thus: 

What could my mother be 
to yours? What kin is my father 
to yours any way? And how 
did you and I meet ever? 

But in love our hearts are as red 
earth and pouring rain; 
mingled 
beyond parting. 

In this poem, the meaning of first person singular tr ansforms into second person 
singular, when the sex of "I" is changed from male point of view to female point 
of view of the gender. This was brought to my attention by a young poet G. 
Nanjundan. 

15. Stuart H. Blackburn and A. K. Ramanuja, Another Harmony. (1992). p. 242. 

16. Ibid. p. 17. 

17. Margaret Trawick, Notes on Love in a Tamil Family. (1992), p. 242. 

18. See K. A. Gunashekaran, Nagarsar Nattupura Kathaippadalgal. (1988). This 
collection is the printed version of eleven modem ballads, which are sung in 
different southern districts of Tamil Nadu, and I have heard them on different 
occasions. The introduction of this collection by A. Marx tries to theorise folklore 
in a neo-Marxist frame. This collection erroneously states that such ballads are 
sung only in urban areas. 1. Karuvayathevan Kathaippadal gives the story of 
Karuvayathevan who oppossed many officials and escaped from the police. This 
ballad states that the main character Karuvayathevan was killed (shot dead) by 
the police and even god did not help him. 2. Manikkuravan Kathaippadal tells the 
story of Manikkuravan who used to pick up quarrels with higher officials and 
killed a T.V.S. driver. Before the court could punish him, his relatives killed him. 
3. Ariyalur Rayil Vibathukkathaippadal gives the account of a train accident 
caused by the collapse of a railway bridge in Ariyalur. 4. Michaelammal 
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Kathaippadal recountts the love story of Michaelamma and Esu which ended in a 
tragedy since they belonged to different castes. 5. Muthuramalinga Thevar 
Kathaippadal shows how people worshipped Muthuramaliga Thevar as a hero. 6. 
Danushkoti Azhintha Kathaippada/ gives the account of a train accident caused 
by a natural calamity. 7. Saraswathi Pallikkudam Idintha Kathaippadal is a 
ballad singing the sad story of a school, which collapsed killing many girl 
students instantaneously. 8. Konar Kathaippadal gives the life sketch of 
shepherds. 9. Vaigal Vellathuyar Kathaippadal sketches the sufferings of poor 
people becuse of the flood in Vaigai river. 10. Sky lab Kathaippadal expresses the 
fear of people in Madurai, when it was announced that the debris of the skylab 
would fall on Madurai city. This ballad also shows how happy the people were 
when the skylab fell somewhere else. 11. Panchu Mill Paattu tells about the 
hardships of mill workers who live always in poverty, though they work very 
hard. Out of these eleven modem hallads i) Karuvaythevan Kathaippadal, 
ii) Manikkuravan Kathaippadal , and iii) Michaelamma Kathaippadal are the only 
three ballads which sing the biographies of different heroes. See Stuart H. 
Blackburn and A. K. Ramanujan, Another Harmony, pp. 233-262. 

19. George Hart, "The Manikkuravan Story" In Another Harmony, p. 258. 

20. See Alan Dundes, Essays in Flokloristics. (1978). pp. - 22-37. See also Sandra 
Dolby Stahl, Literaty Folkloristics and the Personal Narrative. (1989). She also 
relies heavily on Alan Dundes while defining personal narratives. 

21. See Pierre Macherey, Theory of Literary Production. (1978), p. 85, where he 
speaks of a kind of absence being necessary, and the concept of a book comes into 
existence out of silence. 

22. As we have already remarked, the oral (folkoristic) and linguistic characteristics 
of the textuality are noted by the Western scholars of folklore. In the context of 
Asia, Africa and much of the Third World where much of present prose writings 
too still retain the qualities of oral discourse, the orality has to be distinguished 
from textuality which largely is the conceptual output of writing seen in print. 
However, the use of this word is confusing in the present context. So, I use the 
terms "text" and "textuality" throughout this paper to mean orality too. 

23. Sandra Dolby Stahl, Literary Folkloristics and the Personal Narrative., p. 5. 

24. This kind of exhorting the listener or reader is of three types: one is a poetic 
technique called "avaiyadakkam" and the second is the informal way of calling 
the attention of the crowd; the third technique is to address the listener not as in 
the previous two ways; this is an indirect use of the technique by way of 
introducing the theme of the tale in the beginning of the song. Except the two 
modern ballads Michaelamma Kathaippadal and Konar Kathaippadal, 
all the other nine ballads exhibit this technique. One ballad, Vaigai Vellathuyar 
Kathaippadal employs this technique at the end of the song. 

25. In Maichaelamma Kathaippadal, the name of the character Michaelamma occurs 
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36 times and the name of the hero Sesiyare, 16 times. In Saraswathi Pallikkudam 
Idintha Kathaippadal, the word "ayya" occurs 8 times. In Konar Kataippadal, the 
words "ponnatta," "ennatta" etc., occur. In Vaikaivellathuyar Kathaippadal, the 
word "rasakka" occurs 20 times and the word "ayyakka" 14 times. In Sky lab 
vilunta Kathaippadal, the word "ayya" occurs 21 times. 

26. For example, in Michaelamma Kthaippadal, the woman character Michaelamma 
herself narrates the story using the one word refrain of her name Michaelamma as 
if it is the name of someone else occuring at the third line of many of the 
stanzas. Destroying the narrative voice of "I" with the use of the name of 
person, Michaelamma, narration assumes alienating effect. Also notable is the 
shift of the voice from the use of the word Michaelamma to Sesiyare, name of 
the male character, to bring about the conversational tone now and then. So 
the shift of the voice which occurs from "I" to "Michaelamma" is further 
focussed differently when the shift again occurs from "Michaelamma" to 
"Sesiyare." 

27. Stuart H. Blackburn, Singing of Birth and Death, (1988). 

28. George Hart, "The Manikkuravan Story" In Another Harmony, pp. 233-265. 

29. Of the eleven modern ballads cited, at least six mention the various 
apparatuses of the modern state such as jail, court, and police etc., and almost 
all these ballads mention various modern scientific and technological things 
such as skylab, gun, town, cycle, car, suit-case, railways, telephone, 
aeroplane, bomb, newspaper, rocket, machine, lorry, telegram, etc. freely. 

30. See Hermann Bausinger, Folk Culture in a World of Technology. (1990). p.viii. 

31. See Margret Trawick, Notes on Love in a Tamil Family. (1992). The author 
remarks that in the Tamils' idea of culture the exclusiveness is shared with its 
opposite. She reports that the Tamils are androgynous by giving the example 
of Tamil males wearing flowers etc. 

32. When sentenced to death, the hero of the ballad Michaelamma Kathaippadal 
asks the court to give him permission to pray in the Church dedicated to saint 
Sabastian and the ballad ends abruptly saying that he is saved. 
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Constructing a Thesaurus of Indigenous Folk Concepts 


^ ince earliest times, human beings have depended upon the word of mouth for 
^transmission of culture and cultural phenomena from one generation to the 
next. In cohesive communities this gets crystallized and consolidated as oral 
tradition, embodying proverbs, songs, tales, myths etc. Oral tradition is an 
ancient and effective means, perhaps much more than the written tradition, of 
acquiring, storing and retrieving cultural articulations and a primary source of 
shared understanding, shared wisdom, shared cognition and shared world view. 

Each individual of a cultural group acquires skills needed to deal 
appropriately with the realms of i) the physical world consisting of material 
natural objects and the elements as well as various forms of living matter; ii) the 
world of man-made artifacts such as tools, works of art and the less tangible 
world of words and ides; and iii) the social world, which includes other persons, 
those in the family, in one's own community, and increasingly in the rest of 
world as well. 

The oral tradition, for most part, lodged in the mind and memory of a 
people and operative without conscious effort, encapsulates folk knowledge in 
the form of meanings and symbols; some manifest and explicit others latent and 
implicit. These are received and decoded through the uniquely meaning 
creating, meaning seeking and information processing abilities of the human 
beings. Some of the basic concepts are passed on, within cultural groups, more 
particularly among tribal communities, through words and mundane language. 
This aspect of oral culture so crucial in the making of cultural identity and its 
perpetuity, has not been specifically and systematically considered by social 
scientists. It has been brushed aside and marginalized as trivial and 
commonplace in intellectual circles. 

Culture and language are both products of the human mind which is not 
compartmentalized with rigid and impermeable walls. The relationship between 
the two is intricate and complex. Linguistics or the study of languages, deals 
with the philosophical issues concerning the nature of language and the rhetoric 
issues concerning the effective use of language in public speaking and writing. 
On the basis of these characteristics of language, some linguists specialize in 
phonology and phonetics, others work on grammar particularly the syntax and 
syntactic structure and yet others pursue semantics (Vachek, 1964, Lyson, 
1968, Greenberg, 1977, 1978, Newmeyer, 1980). 
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Anthropologists, on the other hand, have been concerned with the 
fundamental questions irrespective of language. For example they would like to 
argue, in what respects does language fit into the general conception of cultural 
systems and how is it distinguished from its other components? What 
similarities are there between the internal structures of language and other 
branches of a culture? What role does language play in the overall functioning 
of a culture? In what way do language and culture reflect each other's structure 
at a given point in time or influence each other over a period of time. What 
techniques may one use to infer linguistic from non-linguistic behaviours, or 
vice versa, either in terms of predicting the future or of reconstructing the past 
of cultures? The correspondence between vocabulary and cultural inventory 
involves whole grammatical systems or sub-systems as also whole philosophies 
or ways of life (Bright, 1968). 

In the words of Sapir, "Human beings do not live in the objective world 
alone, nor alone in the world of social activity as ordinarily understood, but are 
very much at the mercy of particular language which has become the medium 

of expression for their society.The fact of the matter is that the 'real world' is 

to a large extent unconsciously built upon the languages which are ever 
sufficiently similar to be considered as representing the same social reality. The 
worlds in which different societies live are distinct worlds, not merely the same 
world with different labels attached." This smacks of linguistic determinism 
compounded furthermore in the Whorfian hypothesis framed as, "Language 
patterns [and] cultural norms, have grown up together, constantly influencing 

each other. But in this partnership the nature of the language is the factor 

that limits free plasticity and rigidifies channels of development in more 
autocratic way" (Whorf, 1956:156). 

Linguists and anthropologists have long been grappling with expressions 
and implications of "Language and Culture" and "Language in Culture." 
Overviewing the situation, Levi-Strauss (1963) propounds that in the first place, 
language can be said to be the result of culture and reflect the total culture of the 
population; but one can also say that language is a part of culture; and finally, 
that language is a condition of culture since it is often through the language that 
we learn about our own culture. The material out of which language is built is 
of the same type as that out of which whole culture is derived-logical relations, 
opposition, correlation and the like. While linguists consolidate attention on the 
structure of language, anthropologists engage themselves in exploring language 
as part of culture-each taking cognizance of a part rather than the whole. 
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II 

The present day thrust on holism and holistic perspective in sciences and 
social sciences calls for alternate approach, alternate methodology and alternate 
analytical framework for understanding the biological md cultural aspects of 
human life. Human activity is to be understood as response to rhythms of the 
body, nature and the astronomical cycle. This becomes objectivized and 
apparent in the tribal way of life wherein sowing and harvesting, health and 
healing as also religious and domestic rituals, interpersonal relations and 
patterns of interaction, for instance, are regulated by movement of planets and 
other astronomical bodies in the sky and by their own solar and lunar calendars. 

According to Vatsyayan (1995), the primal elements of water, earth, air, 
fire and space are universal and the occurrence of these elements in the cultural 
materials of developed civilizations and simple tribal cultures is well recognized 
by scholars. These have been the baseboard upon which myths concerning the 
origin of the universe, creation, cosmology and cosmogony have been founded. 
The articulations of cohesive communities living in harmony with nature and 
communicating with the five elements in a continuous and unceasing dialogue 
get manifested in ritual practices that sacrilize nature; the rhythmic movement 
of the changing seasons; and the cycle of seed sprouting, growing, flowering, 
fruiting and decaying. 

Certainly, ceremonies, rites, rituals, myths, arts and crafts are all images 
of and also image the social structure. Positioning "Man" (with no gender 
implications) at the centre of this find webwork, in the interest of holistic 
understanding, makes incorporation of space-time dimension and intensive 
exploration of physical, technological, psycho-social and cultural parameters at 
core and periphery imperative. There is emergent need to evolve a model for 
studying a people in totality incorporating symbiotic relationships with nature 
and ecology, cosmic and cosmological beings and others. 

III 

Human life and living is complex and all fragmentation of it is 
concession to human capacity for comprehension. The proposed perspective 
and approach to life style studies recognizes the multi-facets, multi-layers and 
multi-dimensions of the system in demarcated space and time. The arts, life 
style, language, and linguistic categories among others, are to be explored 
within and used to explore the socio-cultural context consisting of ecology, eco- 
cycle, cosmology, values, beliefs, rites and rituals. This fonns the groundwork 
of the demonstrable, working model involving the preparation of a thesaurus in 
which context the Santhal provide a case in point. According to a Santhal 
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narrative: 

"In the beginning there was vast expanse of water overlaying the earth. 

Then Thakur jiu or the lord, in the first phase, created crabs, crocodiles, 
prawns and other forms living in water. Subsequently, he made a pair of 
birds out of the material pulled out from his own chest and infused life 
into them. To provide food and shelter to his newly created beings, he 
requested the crab, crocodile and each of the other creatures to lift the 
earth from under the water. He caused the earth to be harrowed and this, 
in turn, led to the formation of mountains. He sowed some seeds on the 
earth, planted grass and trees. The birds having found food to sustain 
themselves, now made a nest and laid two eggs from which emerged a 
boy and a girl. They subsisted on the grain and remained naked tilllita 
[the principal bonga of Santhals] gave them a fermented drink. This made 
them conscious of their sexes and nudity. They covered their bodies with 
leaves and procreated seven children. The numbers multiplied. Thakur jiu 
then realized that humankind had gone astray and, sparing the first boy 
and girl, who had now become adults, by providing them shelter in a 
mountain cave, he let fire rain on all beings. However, once again 
procreation and multiplication of human population began. This time, 
however, the founders divided the people into groups that traversed in 
different directions and settled in, what are today, the Santhal Parganas" 
(Bodding, 1942). 

The theme that unites this and other myths, legends and lore is that of 
body-seed-womb in action and inter-action with the primordial elements of 
earth, water, air, fire and ether. This is substantiated by the rites and rituals that 
mark critical stages in individual life cycle, agricultural 'and seasonal cycle and 
the consolidated world view of Santhals. It is worthwhile, then, to discuss 
Santhal life from the view point of the indigenous concepts of the body, seed 
and womb-a central theme linking all facets, all layers, all dimensions of life 
and permeating all aspects of social existence. 

The notion of body is not limited to physical assemblage and 
physiological functioning of organs and organelles but also includes within its 
fold the "beyond physical" and metaphysical dimensions of mind, intellect, 
intelligence and consciousness. The body in abstraction and also as material 
functioning is inseparable from the seed and the womb from which all life 
begins. The body, seed and womb as social, cultural and biological constructs 
are in continuous and tireless interplay with nature for sustenance, continuity 
and dissolution; for harnessing available resources and perform rites and rituals 
for placating evil forces that become manifest through music, song, dance, and 
folklore. 
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The hub of a people's thought and behaviour is their conception of 
themselves as bodily entities and as cultural beings. This is reflected in and 
itself reflects their vocabulary. An in-depth study of terms and vocabulary 
concerning each of these spheres in appropriate contexts will lead the way to 
holistic view of the community from people's own perspective obviating the 
imposition of universalized Western framework upon indigenous people. 

The Santhal consider banam (the musical instrument), for instance, as 
embodiment of a human being. Cultural beliefs and ideas such as this derive 
succor and get nurtured from the oral tradition. By their own narration: 

"An old couple had seven elder sons and a daughter. One day, the sister 
injured her finger while cutting vegetables. The blood oozing out from 
the wound got mixed up with the food which was relished by her brothers 
much more than ever before. Wondering how much more delicious her 
flesh would be, the brothers killed her and divided the flesh among 
themselves. The youngest brother was filled with remorse and took his 
share near the pond. On the advice of the fish, crab and other creatures he 
placed his sister's flesh inside the mound of white ants. After lapse of 
some time, a tree laden with beautiful flowers and producing a melodic 
sound grew there. Since then Santhals construct the banams from the 
wood of this particular tree. It is apparent that they do not separate the 
'self from the 'non-self.' They draw analogies between different parts of 
the instrument with bodily parts of human beings at the conceptual level 
and also at linguistic level employing the same term bohok' for head, 
lutur for ear and lac' for stomach. This appears to emanate from 
morphological similarity between banam and the human form coupled 
with the 'human like sound' produced from the instrument. This approach 
to life and living makes for integrated and meaningful co-existence" 
(Prasad, 1985). 

The purpose of the thesaurus is to gauge the life style of a people through 
their terminology and vocabulary by juxtaposing words, their meanings and 
syntactic, conceptual and contextual interpretation with each other and with 
aspects of their social structure. A word is more than a sound released from the 
mouth. It includes the gamut of meanings, connotations expressions, and 
experiences. Therefore, the classification, categorization and analysis of terms, 
related with body, womb and seed, disentangles the meshwork of connections 
between human beings on the one hand and gross and subtle realms of living on 
the other. 

The indigenous oral concept of "body," for example, is divisible into i) 
the Cosmic Person incorporating terms for creator (Thakur Jiu) , controller of 
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destiny and giver of soul to a female child (band), goddess of festivals (bongo) 
and others; and the ii) Terrestrial being incorporating man (hor), funerary 
beggar (jadupatia), village priest (naeke) and others. The contextualization of 
this is embedded in the ritual language as invocation (jharni), songs of 
cosmology (bind); the social arrangement as ceremony connected with land 
(oteili) and flower festival (haha parab); and terms having to do with object, 
space, time etc. at the abstract level and the ritual, primordial elements and 
others at the manifest level. The methodological implication of documenting 
and analyzing words and vocabulary from a language consists of deriving 
holistic understanding of a people's thought and behaviour within the ecological 
and cultural niche. 


IV 

The task of preparing the thesaurus is divisible into four interlaced and 
interdepended stages. The first stage is of compiling a comprehensive, 
multilingual bibliography of primary and secondary material with the purpose 
ot creating a resource data base. The format improvised for bibliography 
consists of the following broad categories: Author/ Title/ Subtitle/ Place/ 
Publisher/ Year/ Collation/ Notes/ Annotation/Joumal. 

The next stage is the cartographic stage entailing acquisition of maps and 
atlases highlighting the geographical location of the area; relief, geology, soil 
and forest resource in the inhabited area; administrative divisions of the people 
and their migration routes. 

The third stage involves identification of key words from dictionaries 
and other textual sources. Each word along with its array of meanings and 
applications in sentences is to be meticulously recorded and subsequently 
webbed with the central theme to provide the picture of a people throbbing with 
ble. These terms may be sorted and aligned with the larger concepts of the 
body, womb and seed. The terms for body, as also for others, for instance, are 
used in the biological, socio-cultural, ritual, cosmological and gendencal 
contexts. The work of linking these contexts for developing the totality of 
meaning may be attempted by putting the primary classification of terms under 
each of the three categories to secondary and tertiary groups. The inter¬ 
relationship of concepts may be indicated by Broader Term [BT], Narrower 
Term [NT] and Related Term [RT] against the list of entries. The following is 
an example. 
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Concept: Body 


Division 

Santhali 

Term 

English 

Equivalent 

Category 

A. Cosmic 

Bonga 

Spirit 

BT 

Being 

Mapramko 

Forefather's 

spirit 

NT 


BahaBonga 

Sprit of 

Baha Festival 

RT 

B. Terrestrial 

Being 

Adac' uduc’ 

Fat Body 

BT 


Bohok' 

Head 

NT 


Phikir 

Soc 

Thought 

RT 


The requirement in the last stage is an in-depth field study to testify the selected 
terms in real life situations and also to affirm the indigenous perception of fundamental 
concepts such as of birth-death, micro-macro, nature, self, society and ideas of world 
order webbed with tone character, moral and aesthetic configurations in life. This is to 
be supplemented with audio-visual documentation. The material computerized and 
analysed thus is to be arranged in the form of a thesaurus. 

This model of preparing the thesaurus will help understand the different 
knowledge systems, not only of the simpler societies but also of the complex cultures. 
As a treasure of fundamental terminologies and concepts, it will provide a cross-cultural 
perspective of the world. As an instrument of analysis it can deal with such theoretical 
problems as cultural relativism versus universalism. 
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Traditional Narrative : Changing Functions 








____ Birendranath Datta 

Changing Functions of Traditional Narrative 
The Case of North East India 


r Phe ideas conventionally held by students of folkloristics about the functions 
T of folklore or more particularly, of verbal art, had been fairly 
comprehensively discussed by W. R. Bascom in his famous essay "Four 
Functions of Folklore" back in 1954 (Bascom, 1954). As we all know, 
notwithstanding the title of the essay, Bascom did not confine himself to just 
four functions, but dealt with several more, some of which he almost left out as 
too obvious or mentioned only in passing. Bascom presented another cogent 
treatment of the topic in the entry on "Folklore" in the International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences under the sub-heading "Some Functions of 
Verbal Art" (Bascom, 1972). 

As has been brought out in the two contributions referred to above, the 
functions of folklore are many and varied, from the most obvious to the most 
"unlikely," and they have a full play in non-literate, tradition-bound societies. 
However, while some of the functions are general or common to all genres, 
others are genre-specific; again, in respect of any genre-specific function also, 
the nature of its applicability or significance varies from culture to culture. 
Since our main concern in this paper is with the functions of the narrative 
genres of folklore in the Indian context, we propose to begin with an 
enumeration of functions that have been recognized as more specifically 
associated with such genres and then deal with their applicability in the 
background of the Indian socio-cultural milieu. 

Let us begin with the most obvious function-amusement or 
entertainment. It is common knowledge that since the earliest times folktales 
have provided amusement and entertainment not only to children but even to 
adults and the aged. This is very much true of the Indian society where large 
sections of the populations are still illiterate (if not non-literate) and live in 
remote villages where other avenues of entertainment are not easily available. 
But what is remarkable is that even urban literate sections of the society cherish 
the flavours of folktales and other kinds of folklore material. As so pithily put 
by Ramanujan, "Even in a large modem city like Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta, 
folklore-proverbs, lullabies, folk medicine, folktales-is only a suburb away, a 
cousin or grand-mother away" (Ramanujan, 1993:xiii). Moreover, not only 
folktales but also myths and legends of various types as well as stories from the 
epics presented in popular and powerful performing art forms serve as media of 
entertainment not only in villages but even in cities where "authentic folk 
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theatre flourishes in the back streets" (Ramanujan, 1993 :xiii). 

As for the function of education, all the narrative genres-myths, legends 

and tales-have important roles to play. "In non-literate societies . it is 

important to learn myths and legends because they contain information that is 
believed to be true" (Bascom, 1972). It can be added here that in the Indian 
context the statement holds good even with regard to the literate sections of the 
society where age-old beliefs and practices still have a commanding influence. 

As Bascom points out, "Even folktales that are regarded as fiction are 
recognized by Africans as important in the education of children" (Bascom, 
1972). This is equally applicable to the tradition-bound sections of the Indian 
society, particularly in respect of those in which the modem system of 
education is yet to make any appreciable headway. 

While such functions as social authority, social control and cultural 
continuity as enumerated by Bascom (1954, 1972) are more intimately 
connected with myths, these are nonetheless brought into play often through 
other narrative genres like legends and tales. 

As for back as 1926 Malinowski had emphasized the importance of the 
myth, "as a warrant, a charter, and often even a practical guide" to "magic, 
ceremony, ritual and social structure.... The function of myth, briefly, is to 
strengthen tradition and to endow it with a greater value and prestige by tracing 
it back to a higher, better, more supernatural reality of initial events" 
(Malinowski, 1926). As we have already indicated, the position in India is that 
while myths have a more or less complete sway over the non-literate, backward 
communities, they have a strange but sure way of working even among the 
educated and highly sophisticated sections of the society. What is even more 
interesting is that the last part of Malinowski's statement has assumed a new 
kind of relevance in the present-day situation in certain parts of India, including 
the North East, with which we are dealing in this paper. 

Folklore's function of serving as an "escape mechanism," of "revealing 
man's frustrations and attempts to escape in fantasy from repressions imposed 
upon him by society.... [and] from the conditions of his geographical 
environment and also from his biological limitations" have been found to be 
active through all the narratives of different genres available in different regions 
and communities of India which, we are sure, can exemplify this intriguing 
function of folklore most convincingly. 

As long as the society remained fully or even largely governed by 
traditional modes and mores, the above functions could be said to have 
remained more or less "constant." However, various kinds of changes-structural, 
economic, political, ideological etc.-are known to have effected even tradition- 
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bound societies in various ways. As such, functions of different genres of 
folklore-including narrative genres-have also undergone modifications and 
transformations of various kinds. In some cases the functions of particular 
genres have been suitably adjusted to serve changed situations while in others 
they have been consciously put to new kinds of use or made to serve new kinds 
of needs. 

A case in point is provided by the "political uses of verbal art" which 
became increasingly relevant in the post-colonial era. Bascom says that "the 

function of verbal art as an instrument of social and political change. was 

apparently not discovered.until 1961." (Bascom, 1981:213). As he points 

out, "the political uses of folklore" were highlighted almost simultaneously in 
1962 by R. M. Dorson and some scholars presenting papers at the meetmg of 
the African Studies Association at New York. Bascom had dealt with this 
hitherto un-emphasized role of folklore in his I. E. S. S. article: "Despite the fact 
that verbal art serves to continue and stabilize culture, it has also been used for 
the purpose of political propaganda and social change. During the emergence of 
the independent nations of Africa, myths, legends and song texts have been 
used to promote ethnic unity, regionalism, nationalism, anti-colonialism and 
pan-Africanism" (Bascom, 1972). As we shall presently see, very similar 
developments have taken place in India also. 

Before we pass on to deal exclusively with the Indian situation, it would 
perhaps be appropriate to consider some such functions of narrative folklore 
which have not only been left untouched by Bascom but, by and large 
"unsuspected" until recently. These have to do with the latent idea of protest 
against the power structure represented in folklore; particularly in folktales, and 
the desire to change it. 

Scholars like Max Luthi have contended that folktales of the pre¬ 
capitalist era in the West, while representing "a monarchistic, patriarchal and 
feudal society" where might makes right, nevertheless contain the element of 
magical transformation: "the magic and miraculous serve to rupture the feudal 
confines and represent the conscious and unconscious desire of the lower 
classes to seize power." (Zipes, 1988:8). Zipes shows how, since the 
seventeenth century onwards, folktales and fairly tales, to be precise, came to 
be collected and given "respectable" shapes and also how literary fairy tales 
came to be written with explicit ends in mind. Before the maturing of 
capitalism, "Fairy tales and children's literature were written with the purpose 
of socializings children to meet definite nonnative expectations at home and in 
public sphere." (Zypes, 1988:9). Later on, however, with the advance of 
capitalism, the literary fairy tale assumed a new radical character. Its new 
function lay in "investing and subverting the world with hope." As Zypes 
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asserts, "the development of a strong proletarian class, industrialization, 
urbanization, educational reforms acts, evangelism, and the struggles against 
those forces which cause poverty and exploitation led to social and cultural 
upheavals which 'affected the fairy tale works" of a new band of authors "who 
used the fairy tale as a radical mirror to reflect what was wrong with the general 

discourse on manners, mores and norms in society." (Zypes, 1988:98-99). It 

may be observed here that although giving literary mould to traditional oral 
tales had been undertaken in India long ago, as evidenced by collections such as 
the Panchatantra, the Hitopadesha, and Kathasaritsagar and others, the chief 
aim of such literary efforts seems to have been to promote education and to 
edify human character. There is no evidence of any conscious movement 
comparable to the one taking place in Europe in the recent centuries. 

We shall now try to highlight the transformation that the functions of folk 
narratives have witnessed in the context of the processes of change that have 
been at work in India-some very old and others that have been visible in more 
recent years. 

For centuries the social history of India has been to a large extent one of 
the gravitation of various tribal groups of non-Aryan stock around the Hindu- 
Aryan centers of influence. Two processes have been involved in the 
progressive subordination of the technologically and organizationally backward 
and weaker tribes to the superior and more powerful Hindu-Aryan complex 
through the marginalization of the former on the one hand, and through their 
integration and assimilation into the Hindu-Aryan caste structure on the other 
(cf. Ray, 1986). These processes get reflected in a vast body of mythological 
material evolved at different periods of time. While the Hindu-Aryan core has 
subtly absorbed mythological lore of the new entrants or created new lore to 
justify such entry into the core, the marginalized groups have also modified 
their own traditional narratives to conform to the Hindu-Aryan model or 
borrowed elements from Hindu-Aryan mythology. 

There are also other myths and legends that reflect other trends active 
side by side: some of these items offer explanations for the low status assigned 
to particular castes or communities and others represent attempts by low-status 
groups to attain a higher and more exalted positions. Still other items are 
adaptations of erstwhile tribal materials or fresh creations to link lands, deities, 
and ruling families newly coming under the Hindu-Aryan area of influence, 
with approved degrees of "purity." 

Some relevant examples covering the processes and trends described 
above will make the point clear. Almost all of them have been drawn from the 
north-eastern region of India where the Hindu-Aryan influence, having made a 
rather late entry, have been active in a slow but subtle manner. The region has 
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been the meeting ground of the Indo-Mongoloid or Kirata elements with the 
Hindu-Aryan resulting in the evolution of a distinctive North East Indian 
culture. The process of fusion resulting from mutual give and take between the 
two sets of elements has been active till very recent times and cannot be said to 
have stopped functioning altogether even to this day, as S. K. Chatterji 
categorically declares, "We see the process of fusion working before our eyes" 
(Chatterji, 1974:52). 

One of the outcomes-as well as one of the indexes-of the "fusion" has 
been the formulation of myths on the Hindu-Aryan model reflecting the 
changed moorings. Some of these myths have received a Sanskritic stamp by 
being incorporated in works composed in the Assam region, the most important 
such works being the Kalika Purana, the Yogini Tantra and the Hara-Gauri 
Samvada ( Datta, 1991). 

B. Kakati has shown that terms like Kamakhya, the name of the mother- 
goddess and her shrine located at Guwahati in Assam, and Kamarupa, one of 
the names by which Assam is referred to in old Sanskrit texts, are in all 
probability derivations from some non-Aryan (Austric) formations (Kakati, 
1967:38). But myths like the one quoted below have been formulated and 
propagated to offer carefully structured explanation with a Hindu-Aryan, 
Sanskritic orientation: 

"When Kamadeva tried to divert Siva from his penance and to arouse his 
passion towards Parvati, the wrathful look from the third eye of the 
enraged god turned Kamadeva into ashes. Later, moved by the mournful 
entreaties of Kamadeva’s consort Rati, Siva brought Kamadeva back to 
life. Since Kama regained his rupa (form) in this land, it came to be 
known as Kamarupa." 

A number of myths are concerned with the identification of the local 
mother-goddess at Kamakhya with the all-India Sakti Devi. A very simple 
device chosen to achieve this has been to link up the shrine at Kamakhya with 
the famous pan-Indian myth about the various Sakta Pithas in different parts of 
India where parts of the decomposed body of Siva's consort Sati fell. It is stated 
in the Kalika Purana that the genital part of the goddess fell at the place where 
the shrine of Kdmdkhya stands (Kakati, 1967:43). In the Yogini Tantra there is a 
long myth which establishes the supremacy of the mother goddess manifest at 
Kamakhya over Brahma, the creator. Brahma is given a sub-servient role and 
the Yoni Pitha at Kamakhya is assigned a extra-ordinarily sacrosanct position 
(Kakati, 1967:35-36). 

The same myth-making process has been employed in the case of other 
parts of this region although the myths have not been formulated in the Sanskrit 
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language. Perhaps the best example of such a non-Sanskritic Purana is offered 
by Manipur: "The Manipuris had their own myths and legends; and these after 
their Hinduisation have been linked up inextricable with Brahmanical legends 
to form a veritable Manipura-Purana. Only, it is not written in Sanskrit, but in 
Manipuri" (Chatterji, 1974:142). 

There are also similar Hindu-Aryan-oriented stories in respect of the 
Kacharis and Ahoms of Assam, the Jaintias of Meghalaya and the Tripras of 
Tripura. Some of such stories link particular tribes or groups with Hindu gods 
or goddesses or with important characters of the two great epics (Ramayana and 
Mahabharata) with the obvious purpose of ensuring respectable status for the 
groups concerned. Thus the origin of the Kacharis is traced to Ghatotkacha, the 
son bom out of the union of Bhima, the second Pandava, with Hidimba, a local 
Kirata women. The Rajbanshis, once claiming Kshatriya origin, used to ascribe 
their later low status to the persecution of Parashurama; and to escape from his 
wrath their forefathers came to hide themselves in this remote comer of the 
country. 

In a number of stories a thinly veiled political motive of justifying the 
high status of the ruling lines is discernible. For example, according to one 
story, Biswasingha, the founder of the Koch royal dynasty, is bom out of the 
union of Siva and Hira, the wife of a Koch headman. Again, after the adoption 
of Hinduism by the Ahoms, an original Ahom myth was suitably modified to 
establish the claim that the Ahom rulers were from the dynasty of Indra. A very 
good example of traditional tribal legends being metamorphosed into a myth of 
the Hindu-Aryan model to legitimize both Hinduisation as well as the 
changeover to a feudal structure is to be found in the Jaintia region of 
Meghalaya where the tribal chieftainship of Sutnga developed into the feudal 
Hindu principality of the Jaintia Rajas. 

The model of the socio-political change involved in the above cases is 
being no longer held in esteem, the corresponding process of myth-making (or 
"myth-modifying") has also come almost to a standstill. More visible in the 
scene are a set of phenomena centering round nationalism, sub-nationalism, 
regionalism and ethnicity. The contributing factors range from concern for the 
promotion and consolidation of group identity and solidarity to vigorous ethnic 
awareness and assertion, from clamour for political recognition of social and 
cultural rights of small groups to the demand for regional autonomy, and even 
from rapid revivalism to extremism and terrorism. All these have been as much 
in evidence in different parts of India as in the North East. What is of interest 
for us, however, is that folklore material including folk narratives have been 
called upon to serve various needs and motives associated with these 
developments. Here are some interesting examples. 
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Some year after the British annexation of Assam in 1826, the Assamese 
language was dislodged from the schools and courts of Assam. It took a long 
and relentless campaign by the conscious section of the Assamese people, in 
which the American Baptist Missionaries played a significant role, to restore the 
Assamese language to its rightful place. In the process there arose a strong 
movement working for the assertion of Assamese socio-cultural identity and 
various measures were undertaken for its furtherance. Significantly, L. N. 
Bezbaroa, a prominent figure in the Assamese renaissance movement, published 
a collection of Assamese folktales called Burhl Air Sadhu (Bezbaroa, 1911), 
which had the clear objective of projecting the independent and distinctive 
nature of Assamese language and culture. Legends about extraordinary patriotic 
deeds of the great Ahom general Lachit Barphukan and the heroic self-sacrifice 
of the celebrated Assamese heroine Jaimati in the cause of the land were 
successfully used to boost Assamese nationalism. A memorable utterance 
attributed to Lachit-deshatkoi momai dangar nahay (the maternal uncle is not 
greater than the land)-exploited as a handy slogan in support of Assamese 
nationalism is associated with the widely popular "historical" legend that Lachit 
had beheaded his own maternal uncle, a subordinate officer, for the latter's 
laxness in the preparations for the battle against the invading Mughal army. 

The various tribal groups of the region have also drawn freely from their 
stocks of traditional narrative lore in fostering their respective solidarity 
movements of various kinds, Thus, the Karbis name their organizations and 
institutions after such mythical and legendary figures as Rangsina (the divine 
singer who taught the arts of poetry and music to the Karbis), Thong Nkbe (the 
celebrated Karbi general of a Khasi king), and Rongpharpi (the legendary 
he'roine who resisted Kachari oppression). Propagators of the currently raging 
Bodo self-assertion movement are eloquent about exploits of legendary Bodo 
heroes like Basiram Jahlao. 

We are now taking up two very interesting developments centering round 
religion-one form Meghalaya and the other from Arunachal Pradesh. The Seng 
Khasi movement of the Khasis was started in 1899 with the object of saving 
Khasi traditional culture from being degenerated by the onslaught of Christian 
influence. The movement took the form of religious regeneration coupled with 
"modernization" of Khasi religious philosophy (Sen, 1985). The leaders of the 
movement made use of Khasi mythology in building up the new-look Khasi 
religion. The following myth describing the origin of the Khasi race is 
particularly very interesting: 

"Like most people all over the world, the Khasis believe that the world in 
the beginning was a good place where only peace, beauty and justice 
dwelt. Good relationship prevailed among men and beasts. So good was 
the world in fact that the Sky people (the sixteenth 'nests' or 'huts' or 
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families) used to come down to; earth every day to till the land or to enjoy 
its fruits, descending and ascending at will by means of a cord that grew 
on top of the Sohpetbneng Hill, linking heaven and earth .... The idyllic 
state of existence might have continued had not the Evil one.... contrived 
to get the cord severed, thus cutting off all communication between earth 
and sky, and isolating the seven families (the 'Seven Huts' or Hynniew 
Tiep) who happened to be here on earth when the wicked deed was done. 

The seven families became the progenitors of the Khasi race of people 
who are known to this day, at least among the Khasis themselves, as the 
children of the Seven huts" (Simon, 1985). 

What is significant, if not intriguing, is that it is not only the followers of 
the traditional Khasi religion (who are sometimes referred to as Khasi Khasis) 
but also Christian Khasis, including the modernized and the sophisticated, who 
are equally, if not more, concerned about the preservation of such myths and 
legends. It hardly needs emphasizing that in the case of the latter, the myths are 
not only the articles of religious faith, but are also markers of ethnicity, morale 
boosters and promoters of solidarity. Significantly, one of the extremist outfits- 
composed of Garo and Khasi youths-active in Meghalaya today calls itself 
HALC, short for Hynniewtrep Achik (i.e., Garo) Liberation Council. 
Hynniewtrep obviously represents a utopian golden age of Khasi mythology. 

If the Khasi example speaks of a chain of activiri.es continuing through a 
long period of time, the Arunachal development has been rather sudden and, as 
such, appears more spectacular. Among the Tani group of tribes of Arunachal 
Pradesh comprising the Adis, the Nishis, the Apatanis and a few others, Donyi 
(Sun) and Polo (Moon) happen to be two highly venerated and often dreaded 
divine figures. They are believed to be the searching pair of eyes, the tangible 
manifestations of some superior power "unknown and unknowable." They have 
been very much present in the belief system of the Tanis, particularly the Adis, 
which has been kept alive chiefly through their mythological lore. (cf. Elwin, 
1968: "Introduction" and Chapter Three). However, there was hardly any 
organized or cohesive formulation of a theological nature. In the early seventies 
a determined move was started to give a concrete shape to the cult of Donyi- 
Polo and a relentless campaign was conducted almost single-handedly by an 
Adi gentleman, Oshong Ering, who wrote a series of articles in an English 
monthly (Arunachal News) published in Arunachal Pradesh. There was also 
some opposition from certain quarters raising objections to Ering's 
championship of the Donyi-Polo cult. Both sides cited copiously from the 
mythological lore (mostly preserved in Abangs sung by the priests). However, 
the Donyi-Polo movement gradually gathered momentum and finally received 
enough popular and even official support to be able to establish itself on a 
respectable pedestal. What Oshong Ering says in the context of his campaign is 
very relevant to our present discussion: 
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"Different individuals may advance different interpretations of the 
traditional belief and faith, because they are to be derived from tales, 
stories and myths. Because of this, we have been trying to bring out 
various myths which reflect the religious aspirations of the tribe" (Ering, 

1981). 

The religion aspirations of the Adi tribe seems to have been fulfilled. 
Today Donyi-Poloism has not only been accepted as a powerful cult, but is also 
being vigorously projected as an organized religion (like Hinduism or 
Christianity or Buddhism, etc.) with its own philosophy, code of rituals and 
such attendant paraphernalia as temple and image. There is a thriving Donyi- 
Polo Mission, with active government support behind it, which has been 
engaged in such social service activities as running schools and hospitals, 
organizing medical and other camps, and so on (Donyi-Polo Mission u.d.). 
Through all this, the scope of the Donyi-Polo movement has been considerably 
widened. Apart from striving to cement the religious bonds between the Tani 
group of tribes, the further aim of the movement is to make Donyi-Poloism the 
rallying point for the unity of all the different ethnic groups of Arunachal 
Pradesh and thus to consolidate the newly emergent Arunachalese identity 
seeking wider recognition. A written document published by the Donyi-Polo 
Mission spells out these goals: 

"The traditional culture reflected in faith and belief in Donyi-Polo 
bringing people of different customs into one fold needed recognition 
countrywide, worldwide" (Donyi-Polo Mission u.d.). 

We shall now conclude with some references to the utilization of 
traditional narratives in propagating messages socially relevant for the present 
times. The use of stories from the epics and the Puranas as staple for varieties of 
performing art forms has been practiced in India for centuries. But what is new 
today is that the sophisticated media like the modem theatre, the film and the 
television are being successfully employed for the purpose of supporting 
present-day needs and ideologies. A good example is Girish Kamad's film 
Chelluvi which is an adaptation of a Kannada folktale from Ramanujan's 
collection (Ramanujan, 1993:110-119) and which has been subtly handled to 
put across the message of respecting the environment and its balance. In the 
North East the celebrated theatre-directors like Ratan Thiyam and Kanhaiyalal 
have made very significant experiments in this direction employing not only 
traditional art-form techniques, but also traditional narrative materials. For 
example, Kanhaiyalal has transformed the Manipuri folktale "Pebet" into a 
powerful drama in which the simple story of a bird, its chicks and a cat stand 
against oppression and thus symbolize the relevance of traditional narrative in 
the present context of Indian society. 
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Continuity and Change in Nepali Folk Ballads 


-v yepal is a flower-garden of various ethnic groups speaking different 
IN languages and maintaining several traditions. Nepali, a modem Indo-Aryan 
language has been a major contact language of this sub-Himalayan region 
for more than seven hundred years. Historically, the speakers of Nepali 
language moved from western to eastern Nepal along the mid-hills even beyond 
its present political boundaries with India, Bhutan and further to Manymar. The 
migration of the Nepalese people and their contacts with the speakers of various 
languages of the hills and plains of Nepal and surrounding areas helped to know 
and borrow from others and also offer them an opportunity to borrow from 
Nepal and its people. Various smaller states and principalities of Nepal which 
had been struggling for existence and expansion during the medieval period 
were unified by Prithvi Narayan Shah (1721-1773), the founder of modem 
Nepal. 

Nepali Regional Folk Ballads 

For the purpose of describing the folk ballads of Nepali, Nepal can be divided 
into four folkloric regions after the names of the larger rivers and cultural zones 
namely, Bheri (Doti), Kamali, Gandaki and Koshi. Many folk genres of the 
western Nepal are not known to the people of the eastern Nepal, which is also 
true for the folk ballads. However, a list of the narrative performances of four 
geographical regions is given in table 1. 

The ballads of the Bheri or Doti area show similarities with those of 
Kumaon region of India. The ballads of the Kamali area show close proximity 
with those of the west (Bheri) region. The ballads of Gandaki are different in 
their performances and content though a continuum can be seen. Not many 
types of ballads are continued in Koshi. The continuum is seen to a lesser extent 
here. 

In terms of performance traditions, these are tentatively divided into three 
categories. The performances of the first category are the dance-dramas with 
mythological and legendary stories. They also have ritualistic value and are 
performed on birth, marriage and death rituals. They have their procedures from 
the beginning to the end and are sung by the performers accompanied with 
music and dramatization. The performance of the second category is also 
presented on the ceremonies like birth and marriage and is related to the 
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regional bardic traditions. In western Nepal the Hudkyas recite the Bharats with 
the music of the two-sided drums, while in the eastern Nepal the Gains narrate 
the stories of the heroes and heroines and the events of the past. In the third 
category, there are various types of ballads which are sung by professional 
singers like Hundyas and Gaines and by the men and women in the family. 
Though some of them are performed during the festivals and rituals, they are 
not integral part of these performances. Most parts of the ballads being 
performed in the work places, festivals and gatherings are sung by women. 
Again, in terms of their content, the ballads are of three types: mythological, 
legendary and social. The mythological ballads present the characters of the 
classical and folk deities, and the legendary ballads contain the stories of the 
national and local heroes such as kings, queens, the saints and the warriors. The 
social ballads mostly discuss social problems and themes with concern. Some 
ballads simply do not maintain this kind of distinctions. This is the reason why 
some of the legendary ballads are described by some scholars as social ballads 
(cf. Shrestha, 1974; Parajuli, 1980). 

Change in Genres and Performance Traditions 

Sorathi is a name of a ballad in the Bhojpuri speaking areas of North India and 
Nepal. This form of ballad entered the Tibeto-Burman language speaking 
population in the central mid-hills and gradually evolved as a dance-drama. The 
story of this form of ballad is narrated by a man while the men in female 
costumes dramatize the events. A clown also appears occasionally to entertain 
the audience. The songs and dances are performed with the beats of drum called 
Madal. This performance has become so popular in the eastern part of Nepal 
that even other varieties of this type of performance such as Nachari, Lila and 
Charitra are referred to as Sorathi, Nachari, as reported by Sapkota (1984). 
This ballad form is based on the story of the Rama, the folk version of the 
Ramayana. In the Bheri region this Ramayana is performed in the local tradition 
and it has been reported as a folk Ramayana by Yatri (1984). Nachari is a term 
used for a dance in Maithili speaking community. Lila as in Krishna Lila and 
Ram Lila refers to the performances related to mythological characters. Lilas 
related to the characters of Harischandra and Krishna are performed in central 
Nepal (Sapkota, 1984). The Charitra available to us is another name of Lila. 
Thapa (1994) reports the Krishna Lila of Sorathi and Joshi (1957) describes a 
Charitra recently introduced in Pokhara in the 1930s. Neupane (1987) and 
Thapa (1994) have also included the story of Ramayana in Sorathi which 
indicates that the term "Sorathi" refers to a specific type of performance and not 
the main character called Sorathi. 
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Table 1: 

Types of N epali Folk Ballads 


Category 

Ballads 

Geographical Regions 

Bheri Karnali Gandaki Koshi 

A 

Sorathi 

+ + 

Nachari 

+ 

Ghatu 

+ 

Balan 

+ 

Lila 

+ 

Charitra 

+ 

B 

Bharat 

+ + 

C 

Chait 

+ 

Cacari 

+ + + 

Bhaini 

+ 

Dhamari 

+ + + 

Karkha 

+ + 

Sabai 

+ ' + 

Ohali 

+ 

Godelo 

+ 

Sangini 

+ 

Other ballads: 
unspecified 

+ + + 


Balan is the performance in which the characters of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are presented. Sometimes they are referred to as the Balan of 
Ramayana or Krishna Lila. Unlike the Sorathi types of the performances, Balan 
are performed by the Brahmins and Kstriyas. The Bhajans are performed in 
between the Balans and on other occasions in which episodes of the Ramayana 
and Krishan Charitra are presented. An another term used for the type of 
Nachari is Dhamari. Dhamar is a raga in Indian music and in the western Nepal 
the devotional songs related to Krishna which came frorti the Indian plains have 
been preserved from the medieval period. In central Nepal, the episodes of the 
Ramayana are also presented in a dance-drama form referred to as Dhamali. 
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Ghato is again a form of dance among the Tharus of the Terai, but it is 
also 'the most sophisticated dance-drama performed by the Magars and Gurungs 
of the Tibeto-Burman speaking communities. Previously it was more like a 
storyless performance but there is now one story of king Parashu Ram and Sati 
Ambawati which is most popular. The story is narrated by a skilled man who 
makes virgin girls perform the dance in almost possessed conditions. The 
dancing girls are said to be possessed by the goddess Saraswati. Another term 
for a variety of Nepali ballad is Cacari, which is again derived from "cancari" 
or "cacar," a raga in the Indian classical music. But unlike other performances 
the ballads of cacari are performed by men and women, and are found to contain 
the deeds of bravery and the tragic ends of the heroes. The term "Sabai," which 
is the same in the Awadhi literature, is used in Nepali for a narrative poetry 
which describes characters and events of the history. The literary Sabais already 
published in Nepali are popular among the neo-literates and have their roots in 
the folk tradition. Though Sorathi, Nachari, Lila, Charitra, Dhamari, Ghatu and 
Sabai all have similarities in nomenclatures and references, they show 
differences in performances. The shift of emphasis from narration to 
dramatization shows that there is a change in the genre types as well. This trend 
of continuity and change in the narrative genres is a regular process in the 
folklore of a community (cf. Honko, 1980). 

The Growth of Ballads 

It is said that the ballads were created and developed in the European countries 
during the medieval period. The oldest Nepalese ballads also are raised on the 
historical personalities of medieval Nepal. Several ballads collected from 
western Nepal throw light on the history of the medieval Nepal when the 
country was divided into several smaller states. The Karkhas of the eastern 
Nepal describe the characters and narrate the events of near past from the time 
of making modem Nepal till the middle of this century. As societies became the 
center of focus and the families were nucleus of the societies, more and more 
ballads were created on the themes, characters, events and problems of the 
society. The social ballads were promoted by the spread of the cult of 
Gorakhanath which was supported by the singing class of the society: the 
Gaines in the hills and other in the plains of Nepal and northern India. New 
ballads were created on the structure and styles of the old ones, and singing of 
the ballads continued in the unlettered societies. Many narratives which were 
collected and reported recently were collected from the old men and women 
who are not able to perform now because of their old age and many others who 
are displaced from their original homes because of the search for livelihood. 
The social ballads are sung during the weeding of the field (Godelo) and 
plantation of rice (Ohali) and also during other collective works. Several oi the 
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social ballads of Nepali, Newari, Maithili and Tharu are current and preserved 
in the agriculture-based traditional societies. 

With the development of literacy the written literature also developed. In 
1935 Devakota (1909-59), the great poet of Nepal, published his Muna Madan, 
which was inspired by a Newari social ballad. He used a Nepali folk metre 
called Jhyanre, which made the folk style as one of the most effective trends in 
Nepali literature. This is known as one of the best works by the great poet of 
Nepali literature. This encouraged many skilled and unskilled writers to write 
ballads on social themes, characters and events. Such narrative poems of the 
folk style were sung, written and printed. The Gaines also began singing some 
of these new ballads whenever they found them touching and appealing. In 
Table 2 some social ballads of Nepali are presented showing their sources of 
collection. Those given from (1) to (14) are the ballads sung by the women 
during the weeding season and at the time of rice plantation. In (15) to (23) are 
the ones sung during the seasonal festivals and ceremonies again by women. In 
(24) to (34) are the new creations based on traditional styles. This is not a 
complete list of the traditional social ballads of Nepal and the newly created 
ballads in folk styles, but a sample to show the continuity and change in Nepali 
folk ballads. 

The Settings of Social Ballads 

The social ballads present the picture of villages, mainly the homes. But there 
are also settings of the work places, the battle fields, the ghats and forests. Some 
of them narrate the events moving from one place to another though many of 
the details of the settings are omitted. In most cases the real settings are 
presented, but in some of the traditional ballads exaggeration of descriptions 
glore. The hair lock of the queen of Bharathari does not bum when she is 
burning herself as Sati (15), the cloud clears and hill falls down on the 
command of the queen Saruma (16), the brother who goes to meet his sister 
finds the snake, tiger and bear all of them dead, killed by the blessings of the 
sister (22). No extreme poverty is described in these ballads. The houses of rich 
men are depicted as they are found in the villages. The cattle-sheds are shown 
full of the cows, buffaloes and horses. People are shown working, ploughing 
and planting rice. Some of the older ballads start with a dramatic situation while 
some new ones start with a brief description of the settings. 
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Table 2: 

Social Ballads of Nepali Language 

Didilai BhetnaJane Bhai [A Brother Goes to Meet His Sister] (Sapkota [n.d.]: 261-64) 

1. Hari Malla [King Hari Malla] (Thapa and Subc. ii, 1984: 264-67) 

2. Godelo [Weeding song] (Parajuli, 1980:*78-84, Neupane, 1987:200-4) 

3. Lachuman Gosai [Husband's Brother Lachuman] (Parajuli, 1980: 108-12) 

4. Dilli Ram Bayai [Brother Dilli Ram] (Parajuli, 1.980: 113-19) 

5. Deukala Cheli [Daughter Deukala] (Joshi, 1966: 467-75) 

6. Dhanasiri ["Dhanasiri"] (Joshi, 1966: 37-42) 

7. Dilli Ram Bhujel ["Dilli Ram Bhujel"] (Sapkota, 1984: 335- 45. Parajuli 1980: 
68-75). 

8. Bala Chandra ["Bala Chandra"] (Parajuli, 1980: 85-88) 

9. Sushila Cheli [Daughter Sushila] (Parajuli, 1980:85-88) 

10. Jumla Desma Pareki Cheli [A Daughter Mamed to Jumla] (Sapkota, 1984 : 
256-60) 

11. Didimathi Sauta [A Co-wife of the Sister] (Sapkota, 1984: 271-73) 

12. Rimelki Chori [Daughter of Rimel] ([n.d.] 1980: 104-7) 

13. Babale Seni Ama Lyae [Father Brought Another Wife] (Sapkota,1984:266-71) 

14. Ekli Chori [Only Daughter] (Parajuli, 1980: 104-7) 

15. Bharathari ["Bharathari"] (Thapa and Subedi, 1984:261-64) 

16. Saruma Rani [Queen Saruma] (Parajuli, 1980:55-61, Thapa and Subedi, 
1980:371-76) 

17. Mana Koila Rani [Queen Mana Koila] (Parajuli, 1980: Thapa and Subedi, 
1980: 371-76) 

18. Didilai BhetnaJane Bhai [A Brother Goes to Meet His Sister] (Sapkota [n.d.]: 
261-64) 

19. Tari Deu Majhidai [Please Boatman Help to Cross the River] (Sapkota [n.d.]: 
264-66) 

20. Dhruva Cheli [Daughter Dhruva] (Sapkota:, 1984, Paudyal, 1986:21-13) 

21. Shudhan [Hair Dressing] (Sapkota, 1984: 246-53, Thapa and Subedi, 1984: 
150-51, Neupane, 1987:211-113) 

22. Deusiri [The Song Deusiri] (Sapkota, 1984: 222-231) 

23. Malgit [An Auspicious Song] (Sapkota, 1984: 254-56) 

24. Jhillimai [The Bride Jhillimai] (Manjul, 1966: 405-16) 

25. Euta Katha [A Story] (Paudyal, 1966: 418-24) 

26. Danpheko Sapana [Dream of a Pheasant] (Lohani, 1966:67- 82, Thapa, 1973: 
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129-53, Sharma, 1994: 140-55) 

27. Lahureko Sandesh [Message of a Soldier] (Sharma, 1994: 169-70) 

28. Bam Bhadur Thapa ["Bam Bhadur Thapa"] (Parajuli, 1980:120-5) 

29. Kamai Game Chore [The Earning Son] (Sapkota, 1984: 259-61) 

30. Amba [Daughter Amba] (Parajuli, 1980: 128-36) 

31. BhimNath ["BhimNath"] (Parajuli, 1980: 137-41) 

32. Hari Prasad Brahman [Brahman Hari Prasad] (Parajuli, 1980: 142-45, 

Sharma, 1980: 156-8) 

33. Putra Hatya [Murder of the Son] (Parajuli, 1980: 147-48) 

34. Gun da Marne Bahini [The Sister Who killed Goons] (Sharma, 1994: 159-60) 

Characters 

Nepali folk ballads move around mythological characters, characters borrowed 
from the legends and the characters of men and women from the real lik In the 
social ballads given in Table 2 characters of the village people are presented 
except in the "Dream of Pheasant" (26) which symbolizes love of a young man. 
In most cases there are character types such as the dominating mother-in-law, 
the hard working yet suffering daughter-in-law, the adventurous boys, tht 
faithful wives, the obedient sons and daughters. In one case a stepmother-in-law 
asks what dowry her daughter-in-law has brought with her. As she was a 
daughter of a poor man she could not bring anything. Therefore, a second 
marriage is arranged for her husband (12). In another example, the mother-in- 
law finds Jhillimai (24) reluctant to do the household work, her husband's 
second marriage is also arranged. Mothers-in-law are described in these ballads 
as having too much control over their daughters-in-law. The daughters-in-law 
are found working hard in the household, but still not being given the attention 
they deserve. One daughter-in-law is given ordinary food and clothing when 
her husband is away for a long time (2). In another case a daughter-in-law is not 
allowed to care for her sick husband who is almost dying (3). Another 
daughter-in-law faces a tragic end as her child is not taken care of by anybody 
in her absence (8). They are also shown as overworked and tired with the house 
work and they do not get time even to speak to the family members or take 
some rest (19). The younger brothers, on the other hand, are shown 
adventurous. One goes to invite his sister on the occasion of Tij, the festival of 
the women (18), and another goes to see his sister on the occasion of the 
"Brother's Festival." Married women in general and the wives in particular in 
these ballads are shown faithful to their husbands: They still maintain their 
traditional Sati-hood, wait for 12 years for their husbands to return (1,2) and 
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follow their dead husbands to the burning pyre (3,6,7,15,16,21). Similarly the 
daughters are described as obedient. For instance a daughter marries a man 
arranged by her father (9,10), she cannot revolt even if the father refuses to send 
her to her husband's home. Sons also are described as obeying their mothers to 
study (1,2) and not to ask for the second marriage (2). 

Many ballads are named after the maiil ch~.racters, but most of them are 
character types. They symbolically represent one or the-vther segment of the 
society. However, the warriors such as "Dilli Ram Bhayai" .(4) and "Dhanasiri" 
(6) are treated as social heroic characters who seem to represent thousands of 
the martyrs who died in the battles. But the ballad of " Dilli Ram Bhurjel" is 
different: he is punished and killed because he is above the king, he is very rich 
than the average hero (7). Another special character is the sister "TH Kumari" 
who kills two goons who tried to rob her ornaments in a forest when she was 
going to .her parental home. When people came to know about this event, she 
was highly praised for her bravery and was rewarded (34). 

Themes 

Bravery, Sati-hood and love and separation are some of the major themes of the 
Nepalese folk ballads. The bardic tradition has been the main earner of the 
stories of bravery and valour. The Nepalese balladry is full of stories of the 
kings, warriors and fighters. The Bharats, Chaits, Cacaris and Sabais all these 
ballads are full of the descriptions of bravery and valour. The three (4, 6, 27) 
ballads listed in Table 2 also narrate the heroic deeds of the men and their tragic 
end in the battle fields. 

Many ballads narrate the stories of Sati (the Hindu custom of the married 
women to follow her husband to the funeral pyre after his death). The ballads 
such as the Ghatu, performed in the communities speaking Magar and Gurung 
languages, is loaded with this theme. In the ballads of Bharathari and Saruma 
Rani (15, 16) the power of Sati-hood is described in detail. In the beginning of 
this century this custom was discouraged in India which influenced the 
Nepalese society as well. Therefore, one can see several stories when some 
wives decide to stay on to take care of their children instead of running towards 
the burning pyre. In one of the ballads in Newari, queen Raj Rajeshwari, who 
was exiled to Helambu, was asked to follow her husband to the funeral pyre 
(Shrestha, 1974). However, the wife of Bam Bahadur Thapa believes that it is 
equally good to remain in good faith of the deceased husband by following him 
to the funeral pyre (28). The beliefs that the wives have to share the fate of their 
husbands are referred to in several ballads (3,6,7,8,21). There are more stories 
of Sati being sung in various places in Nepal and are yet to be collected and 
analysed. 
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Some ballads describe the love between husband and wife in some detail 
Since they are married at the early age of five (1,2,17) and are separated for a 
long time till the husband returns from study and work, the feelings of love and 
separation naturally become one of the main themes of some ba]ads. The royal 
love of the kings and queens is depicted in detail in the ballads of Bharathari 
(15) and Mana Koila (17). This theme of love is very nicely extended to 
common people as well, and more often than not, sung and dramatized in the 
marriage ceremonies (23). In the symbolic story of the Dream of the Pheasant, 
the hero falls in love with a beautiful bird in the dream (26). In another story 
popular among the women of central Nepal, the elder brother is suspicious of 
seeing the hair style of his younger brother which was done by his wife. When 
asked who did that, he names various members of the family one after another. 
His brother asks every one and confirms that they have not done it. Ultimately 
the younger brother tells the truth. The elder brother takes him to the forest for 
hunting where he kills him. With the efforts of the victim's wife a traditional 
healer revives him (21). This indeed is a very tragic story of infidelity and 
revenge and its versions are found in many parts of India besides Nepal. 

Beliefs and Customs 

Nepali folk ballads contain the traditional beliefs and customs of the Nepalese 
people. Various ballads describe lucky and unlucky omens. Seeing a pot full of 
water at the time of a journey is considered a good omen. Likewise, a map. with 
a pot of yogurt, a corpse, a girl child, a drummer, a teacher and a priest are also 
considered good omens while setting out on journeys. Many tragic ballads 
describe the unlucky omens such as falling down from the trees, seeing a cat 
crossing the road at the time of journey, the stubbing of the left leg and sound of 
the frogs. In the tragic ballads of Saruma Rani (16) and Deukala Cheli (5) 
several of the unlucky omens are seen while the heroines prepare for the 
journey. For example, the clothes they wash are not washed well, the food they 
prepare is not cooked well (16). In another example, a newly married bride is 
compelled to go to her husband's home on an unauspicious time, the result: she 
dies on the way because of heavy rain and landslides (5). 

The Nepalese custom of going to the astrologers to find an auspicious 
day of journey and marriage is described in several ballads. In one of the 
ballads, Lord Shiva goes to the astrologer to find out an auspicious day for 
going to Gaya. Many historical characters such as Ripu Malla, Jung Bahadur, 
Chandra Shamshere seek the help of the astrologers to find out an auspicious 
day to start their journeys. Even the name of the astrologer, Kulananda Jaisi is 
mentioned in one of the ballads. In case of Jung Bahadur's hunting and 
pheasant's marriage, the astrologers had difficulties in finding auspicious days 
which indicated the tragic end. 
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New Ballads 

The authors of the most of the social ballads are unknown. However, some 
Newari social ballads give the names of the kings when they were created, 
helping us to know the time of their creation. Some of the Karkhas give the 
dates of the activities of the characters they describe. In (24,35) of Tabl~ 2 
some of the newly created social ballads are listed. Jhillimai is a girl who does 
not obey to the commands of her mother-in-law (24). The original story is 
dramatized in the ballad making it a effective presentation. There is a story (25) 
of a girl who is going to her husband's home from her parental home, and is 
drowned in the river along with all her gifts she had from her parents. The song 
is sung during the women's festival. The Gaines also create the ballads 
whenever they find some interesting characters and events. The Dream of the 
Pheasant (26) and the Massage of the Soldier (27) are said to be created by a 
Gaine. The story of Bam Bahadur Thapa (28) also is a new ballad ili which 
Tbapa is praised for his activities of his short life of twenty seven years. These 
three ballads are created in the traditional Karkha style. In a ballad sung in the 
villages of central Nepal a father wants to know what his second son has earned 
when he was out for work (29). As he was found returning with empty hands 
after one year, his jobless father shows his reactions towards him and reminds 
him of his duties and obligations. In another ballad sung by the women 
relatively in old style, the story of Amba is narrated. It is said that a girl named 
Amba committed suicide in 1927 as she was abused by her parents for a small 
mistake. 

Bhim Nath, a social worker of the village is murdered by some people 
of the village. This was discovered in 39 days and the criminals were 
prosecuted. This was an event of 1972 which was written as a ballad by Padma 
Bahadur (32). Another story in which a gambler killed his daughter for her 
ornaments in 1976 was written by Krishna Bahadur (33). Yet another story of 
killing of son by a father in 1977 is reported and sung. The story of the gambler 
reported by Sharma (1994) does not give the name of the writer which shows 
that with the passing of time writers of the ballad, if there were any, become 
unknown. Another interesting story of a sister who killed two goons has also 
become popular. The Gaines sing in her praise. All these ballads collected from 
the Gaines represent the style of the roadside ballads recently created by neo¬ 
literates. Unlike the literary ballads they are based on the real happenings and 
are closer to the traditional ballads in structure and style. They use the folk 
metres of rhyming stanzas with refrains. Unlike those traditional social ballads, 
these new ballads are more descriptive. Sometimes, the authors print them as 
small booklets or as pamphlets and sell them on the roadside. 
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Ballads and the Rural Society 

The social ballads such as Ohali, Godelo and Sangni present a picture of rural 
society where women have more duties than men. They represent the customs 
of the high class Brahmans and Kstriyas who ill treat their daughters-in-law. 
The head of the family has absolute control ever all the members, the sons and 
daughters are well treated while the daughters-in-law of the family are ill treated 
by making them work like animals. Various songs and ballads depict the picture 
of this ill treatment when these innocent women weed and plant paddy 
seedlings, husk rice and grind corns or go to cut grass for the cattle. Early 
marriage was a general practice and polygamy a social norm which indicated 
the wealth and power of the males. Separated from their parents, play-mates, 
birth-place sand surroundings, these young girls express their feelings during 
their collective works at home and when they come to their parents home. They 
are generally invited to their parents home every year on the occasion of their 
festival of Tij and they may invite their brothers, if allowed, on the 'Occasion of 
the festival of Tihar. There are cases when the girls were married in far away 
places (10) and to men of a different castes (9). With the growth of the literacy 
and development activities in the villages, abolition of the system of polygamy 
and child marriage, the freedom of the daughter-in-law, decay of the joint 
family system and education of the girls, the social ballads which touched social 
problems of the families are on the decrease; as hi any of them are not handed 
down now to the new generation. These ballads may disappear soon. But 
writers and professional singers are continuing the tradition, though there is 
change in the structure, style and content as reflected in literary and roadside 
ballads. 
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Folktales and Traditional Narratives in the Punjab 


L egends, traditional narratives and folktales have been popular means of 
entertainment throughout South Asia. They are ecletic in subject matter, 
relating to actual as well as abstract matters. These folktales are full of 
entertaining materials relating to: 

1. Events, thoughts. 

2. Birds, animals, reptiles. 

3. Supernatural beings: fairies, spirits, evils, giants, demons. 

4. Royal families and their patronage, emperors, kings, queens, princes, 
princesses, royal staff, ministers, advisers, secretaries, slaves, doctors, 
teachers, preachers, tutors, entertainers, dancers, signers, performers, 
jokers, comedians. 

5. Royal palaces, intrigues, plots, battles, wars, victories, defeats, rewards, 
punishments. 

6. Local traders, groups and castes and their peculiarities, fights and feuds, 
cooperation and union. 

7. Robbers, bandits, thieves, plunderers, cheats. 

8. Rural life, families, caste structures, high and low status of 
communities, agriculture, fanning. 

9. Urban life, migration of people, housing problems and developments, 
high rise buildings, bungalows, modem means of communication and 
transport. 

10. Shanty towns, inner cities. 

11. Religious and political movements and developments. 

12. Intellectual developments: poets, scholars, reformers, thinkers, literate. 

In the early periods of recorded and discovered history, people lived in 
small village communities. At the end of each day they met in the village centre 
or, in winter months, in one of the big halls belonging to the chief of the village. 
Here they exchanged interesting information and their experiences of the day. 
Some events and experiences were interesting and became so popular that these 
were repeated many times; mime and stylized movements were used to make 
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these narratives more real interesting. In this way the presentation became a 
source of exciting dramatic entertainment. Stories relating to magic and the 
supernatural, concerning spirits, demons, and fairies were also told. In these 
narrations parrots, deer, or eagles played important roles. Arrivals and 
departures of rulers became topics of folktales, which thus served as channels of 
communication. 

The north-western part of the Indian sub-continent was subjected to 
waves of forced migration, aggressive attacks and massacres. Looting, plunder 
and rape were not uncommon. After each of these events, some new migrants 
settled down in the area, often describing their countries of origin and 
exchanging news with the local residents. Local people who managed to survive 
this periodic aggression, began their lives again and mingled with these new 
arrivals. Some cities like Peshawar and Lahore became well-known centers of 
cultural exchange, where a large number of people met; parts of these two cities 
were also famous as storytelling areas. 

Poetry, drama, dance, and music were slowly blended into narrative 
presentations. Some tellers of tales mastered storytelling skills of professional 
standards and this art was passed on from generation to generation. There was 
freely available entertainment, and the presenters acquired reputations as 
creators of an exciting, happy and relaxing atmosphere. In return, in villages 
they received a small share of the crops at the time of harvest, but in cities 
people paid cash, though there was no fixed charge. 

The narratives contained some local and oral history, and stories about 
well-known personalities, as well as live transmission of information and 
knowledge. Entertaining presentation, a strong dramatic style and harmonious, 
complementary music made the experience very interesting. A vivid memory, 
interesting choice of words and phrases, simple language, and an absorbing 
style were some of the essentials for a good storyteller. Usually these stories had 
a message or a moral for the listeners. For example, it could be "stay away from 
evil and bad deeds;" "stick to the right path and tell the truth," etc. Narratives 
contain both the good and the bad sides of life. Each storyteller moulded his 
tales as he thought best, so tales changed as time passed. 

The tradition of storytelling in India dates back to the Vedic times when 
the Vedic scriptures and the great epics Ramayana and Mahabharata were 
composed by the Aryans who settled in India round 2000 B.C. Communities of 
professional storytellers known as Kathakars (derived from the Hindi word 
Katha "story") wandered up and down the country and conveyed stories from 
these great epics and mythology to the people by means of narration through 
poetry, music and dance. In this way the Kathakars helped to blend old and new 
traditions for the indigenous population of the sub-continent and the new 
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arrivals. 

These wandering storytellers were also then employed by the temples to 
narrate stories. To make the art of storytelling more interesting and attractive 
music and dance were added to the narration. These dancers were known as 
Kathaks or "those who tell a story." The history of the classical Kathak dance 
can be traced back to these communities of Kathaks. Storytelling is a very 
important aspect of all Indian classical dance. 

Some religious leaders began to use this skill of storytelling for the 
presentation of their faith and practice. Many of the religious stories still have a 
pan-Indian popular appeal, though now the cinema and T.V. are the main 
purveyors. After the departure of the Greeks under Alexander in 326 B.C., the 
northern border of the sub-continent came under the sway of autocratic rulers, 
some of whom were very harsh and cruel. Storytellers began to expose these 
rulers in tales by incorporating symbolic animal figures as a kid of disguise for 
the good and the evil. The Panchatantra is a good example of this. Later stories 
of the Panchatantra were available in written fonn, and were acquired by 
Fevoze on behalf of Persian rulers who ordered their translation into Persian 
under the name of Anwar Sahaili. Now this book has been translated into fifty 
languages. 

During the Gupta period the famous Indian drama Shakuntala was written 
by Kalidas, and parts of this play were used and presented by popular 
storytellers. Akbar's courtier Birbal and his stories have been equally well- 
known. 

Folk narratives truly presented oral history, and often provided a useful 
alternative view of personalities and movements, which were totally ignored by 
writers who depended for their survival, maintenance and protection upon the 
patronage of rulers and chiefs. 

After the arrival of Western and central Asian rulers in the sub-continent, 
a number of official genealogists and historians, were employed by these rulers, 
but, inevitably, the harsh aspects of the administration of these rulers were not 
mentioned officially. Storytellers did not keep silent about this, however, and 
local people who sided with the tyrants became popular topics of folktales. 

With the passage of time, romantic stories became very popular. Often 
these were presented in interesting and moving styles; a number of them have 
now become important topics of academic research, and the media-films, 
television, video and news services-are making full use of these folktales. 

Examples of such romantic narratives from the Punjab are "Puran 
Bhaghat," "Heer Ranjha," "Sohni Mahiwal," "Mirza Sahiban," "Balu Mahya." 
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These folktales are told time and again in a number of styles, in verse, with 
music, with dance, in drama and play. Each of them has an established variety 
of music. They are entertaining presentations and offer a moral and right code 
of conduct to the listeners. They offer, indeed, a challenge to prejudice and 
injustice which people practice on the basis of religion, gender, colour, origin, 
caste, creed and age. 

As a reaction to autocratic, fanatical and harsh rule, there have been 
movements of liberal thinking based on mutual respect, tolerance, and the 
common good. Leaders of these movements often preached their ideals through 
oral tradition. They exposed the pretense, deception, hypocrisy and ambivalence 
of fanatics and brought messages of practical and sincere brotherhood, so much 
so that the narratives of tolerance and respect for humanity have been widely 
known for centuries. In spite of the prejudice and fanaticism presented by some 
people, the appeal by the liberal movements was picked up by the folk 
narratives for keeping them not only alive but also to make them the very source 
of moral conduct and guidance for the communities. 

During the British rule in the Punjab (1849-1947), the government loudly 
proclaimed its ideal of fair play, equality of treatment and opportunity, and the 
rights of British subjects. However, the real maltreatment which Punjabi 
migrants suffered in Canada and South Africa was narrated to the people in 
India in the form of popular narratives. The myth of British justice and fairplay 
was shattered. Until 1947, the real history of racism prevailing in the white 
commonwealth was revealed to Punjabis only through folk narratives. 

The modem media-television and radio-and its emphasis on written 
scripts saturated with classic phrases from Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit have not 
been able to replace the living language of the masses. The regional languages 
as means of daily communication for the masses are flourishing and thriving. 
Folk tales, narratives and legends continue gaining increasing popularity and 
essentially help in preserving folk culture and folk language. The art of 
storytelling is an inexpensive yet important cultural activity reaching those 
sections of the people who are otherwise unable to benefit from more 
sophisticated forms of knowledge. It is live, human, full of joys, emotions, 
passions and miseries of the common man. It is based on common sharing 
experience without any selfish motive. Therefore, it is no surprise that folktales 
continue to flourish in spite of all sorts of competition from other forms of 
communication and entertainment. Legends, narratives and folktales depict and 
describe human emotions, feelings, desires, passions, personal experiences, 
social etiquette, joys and deprivation. As an indication of the variety of themes 
popularized through folk literature, some examples of well-known tales loved in 
Punjabi village communities are appended. Many of such tales have been taken 
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up by the media and their popularity has increased through adoption into urban 
entertainment. Illustrated below are some stories of romance ("Heer-Ranjha"); 
historical heroes ("Bullhe Shah"); religious mythology ("The Life Story of 
Man"); comic rural characters ("The Storyteller and the He-Goat"); domestic 
tragedy ("Old Woman's Wedding or Sale?") and ("Police Brutality"). 

Heer and Ranjha 

In the northern parts of the Indian sub-continent, the story of Heer and Ranjha 
has been one of the most popular folktales for centuries. The story is supposed 
to have originated in central and western Punjab which is now a part of 
Pakistan. Though the original story was in Punjabi, there are a large number of 
expressions, words and phrases which came from Arabic, Hindi, Sindhi, 
Sanskrit and Urdu. 1 

The story was first recorded by Damodar Ghulhati, 2 or Damodar Patwari 
of Jhang, who is said to have lived during the region of Akbar, the Great 
Mughal, who brought peace and prosperity on the sub-continent. However, 
about the year 1766, the story was enlarged and rewritten in poetry by Waris 
Shah, and his book was first published in 1849. 4 Since then numerous versions 
of the narrative have been published in Persian, Punjabi, Hindi and Urdu. 5 

The tale 6 is an old romantic tragedy handed down orally, probably pre¬ 
dating the Islamic expansion in northern India, and well-known long before it 
achieved its present literary status: 

"Heer was the daughter of Chuchak, the Sial 7 Chief of Jhang. Her father 
had betrothed her to Saida, son of Khera, chief of Rangpur, when she 
was still young. In the district of Gujranwala, at Takht Hazara, there was 
a Jatt chief called Mauju [a nickname for Muizuddin], He had eight 
sons, the youngest one known as Ranjha. 8 After the death of Mauju, 

Ranjha was not given any share of the property and was turned out of 
the house. After trying his luck everywhere, he reached the river Chenab 
and looked around for a boat to cross the river. He found a barge and 
asked the boatman to help him. Though it was a private boat, the 
boatman took pity on Ranjha who looked exhausted. Ranjha began to 
rest on the boat and went to sleep. After a while he was suddenly 
awakened by a noise. There stood the beautiful Reer, who was very 
angry with the boatman for permitting Ranjha to board her barge. 
However, her mood changed, and her anger vanished as she looked at 
the handsome Ranjha closely. It was love at first sight. 

After reaching home, Heer got Ranjha a job as a cowherd, but their 
romantic meetings could not remain a secret for long, and, as a result, 

Ranjha was dismissed from his job and was ordered out of the town. 
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Heer s marriage was hurriedly arranged, and she was soon sent away as 
wife to her old fiance Saida. However, though married, Heer refused to 
consummate the union. Ranjha returned, disguised as a fakir, and 
managed to elope with his beloved. 

This was a question of honour for the tribe of Sials. They searched far 
and wide and caught the couple. They were produced before the Muslim 
priests, who ordered Ranjha into exile while Heer was handed back to 
Saida. At that stage Rangpur caught fire, and all the houses were 
destroyed. People thought that the curse had come as a result of the 
maltreatment of the lovers, especially since Ranjha had the reputation of 
being a holy man and a fakir. The Raja of Rangpur sent his soldiers to 
bring back Heer and Saida. He declared that Heer belonged to Ranjha 
and her marriage to Saida was annulled. 

Heer and Ranjha came to Heer's parents who welcomed them warmly. 

Then Ranjha went back to his native village to prepare for his marriage. 

In the meantime, Heer’s uncle Kaidu and her brothers told Heer that 
Ranjha was killed. Heer collapsed and fainted. They poisoned her while 
she was in that state, and, as a result, she died. When this news reached 
Ranjha, he hurried back to Jhang and, seeing her grave, fell dead. 9 

The story of Heer and Ranjha is a legend going back 500 years and 
follows the tradition of storytelling which is an old custom in almost all 
cultures. However, this tale has its own special characteristics. With its 
transformation into poetry by Waris Shah, 10 its popularity achieved new 
dimensions. Throughout the north of the Indian sub-continent it is quoted, 
narrated, recited, sung and even used as religious philosophy. 

There is a type of Indian music too, which is termed Heer. Heer tunes, 
themes and performances are very popular among all sections of Indian society: 
rich and poor, urban and rural, upper and lower classes, workers and employers, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, etc. Large fairs and bazaars at the shrines 
of local saints are an annual feature on the sub-continent, and music is a vital 
part of such gatherings. Songs from Heer and Ranjha are a popular component 
of such melodies, and Heer music is often played on the radio. The story has 
been filmed many times. Superstitions and belief in supernatural elements, as 
described by Waris Shah, are still quite common in rural Punjab. 

Bullhe Shah 

The area of northwest India known as the Punjab ("Land of Five Rivers") is 
situated where mountain passes open into the sub-continent. Throughout the 
history, until the occupation of the British in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, waves of invaders attacked the sub-continent and nearly all of them 
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came through the western passes and their first‘assault was on the Punjab. The 
story of these invasions is old and long. Aryans, Greeks, Huns, Arabs, Turks, 
Persians, Mongols, Afghans, etc., all invaded the Indian sub-continent, 
plundered it and occupied it. Sometimes these bloody invasions were disguised 
in the cloak of superiority of religion, culture, civilization, etc. Whoever the 
invaders, the borderland Punjabis were first to suffer. However, a mixture of 
races, cultures, religions, languages, etc., was also the by-product of these wars 
and invasions. There was a period of comparative peace during the Mughal 
period when strong kings ruled India. However, towards the beginning of the 
eighteenth century their empire began to disintegrate; local rebel chiefs declared 
their independence and raids from Afghanistan became frequent. The local 
robbers also formed their gangs to plunder the defenseless people of the Punjab. 
Plunder became almost a way of life. 

When this terrible violence was going on, the religious fanatics also 
began to join the looting in their own manner. The fanatic mullahs made ever 
increasing demands on poor Muslim masses and even ordered kidnapping of 
their wives and children. In this way the mullahs enjoyed tremendous power to 
fulfill their cruel designs. The orthodox and religious championship became a 
source of exploitation. The non-Muslim population of the Punjab was highly 
caste-ridden and therefore, religion could hardly save the masses either from 
internal strife or foreign invasion. The spirit of religion was, by and large, 
missing. Misuse of religion, faith, caste and creed was not uncommon. During 
the same period a small number of people raised their voices against these evils 
and preached peace and tolerance, encouraging social and humanitarian ideals. 
These people were from both communities: Hindu and Muslim. They absorbed 
the best of Islam and Hinduism and developed a new kind of faith. They are 
known in history as belonging to the Bhakti movement. Anxious to carry this 
new thought to the masses, they used simple language. In periods full of 
violence, Bhakti leaders maintained, with their preaching, the mental balance of 
the different communities and, through their poetry and songs conveyed the 
message of peace; unity and love to almost every home and hamlet. These 
people did not have any formal or specified religion. Some of them became 
closely aligned with the Sufi group which had become popular in India as a 
result of the common ideals of Islam and Hinduism. 11 

Bullhe Shah came from this group. He was bom in 1680. His Muslim 
family was rich and aristocratic, but Bullhe Shah developed a lively social 
conscience at an early age and left home to live among the ordinary folk of 
town and village. His Punjabi poetry had great popular appeal, and his ideas for 
social reform were welcomed by the masses. 12 

Throughout his life he roamed the areas around Kasur, and became 
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known as Baba (grandfather), a sign of the affection ordinary folk had for him. 
People of all castes, religions and communities learnt and sang his poetry, 13 and 
after his death in 1757 his mausoleum became a shrine and centre of pilgrimage, 
which it still is today. A true man-of-the-people, Bullhe Shah will never be 
forgotten by those men and women whose dignity he perceived, honoured and 
celebrated. 

Bullhe Shah left a set of his poems in the Punjabi language, which has 
been published many times during the last hundred years. 14 As a matter of fact 
his poetry is sung in a specific style of Punjabi music, known as Kafi Bullhe 
Shah. 15 

The Life Story of Man 

A well known story teller Ghulab Khan tells his famous story about the myth of 
the South Asian family and its attitude to elders: 

"In the beginning when nature created people and other animals, it 
allotted an average of 40 years to all living beings. The human being was 
greedy, ungrateful and discontented with the distribution. He objected 
strongly and demanded more. Upon this, the bullock which was used as a 
helper in farming, said 'Why are you angry? I am a bullock, which means 
only hard work in helping to plough the fields. I shall stay in that dull 
work no matter how long I live. Please take twenty years of my age.' 

The human being was still not satisfied. Then a dog came forward and 
said, 'I only act as a servant and guard for people. It does not matter how 
long I live, I shall have to do the same work. Please have twenty years of 
my age.' In spite of this the man was still unhappy, so the own stepped 
forward and said, 'I am an owl sitting alone and spend nights repeating 
ghoo, ghoo. No one takes any notice. I do not want a long age of 40 years. 

Please have my twenty years.' 

In this way the man was thrilled by acquiring 100 years as his average age. 

He spent 40 years in health and happiness. After that, the family used him 
as a petty unpaid servant for doing all sorts of odd jobs, like an old 
bullock. But after the age of 60, with failing health he was unable to 
continue. The family made him sit at the entrance of the house. He was 
required to keep eyes open as guard and baby-sitter. No one in the family 
liked or cared for him. Then after the age of 80 his eyesight became weak. 

He was moved to a bed in a secluded outhouse. No one took any notice of 
his existence. During the night there might be a sound of ghoo ghoo like 
that of an owl. Such is the parable of the life of man and his greed forlong 
life." 16 
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Old Woman's Wedding or Sale? 

"Educational facilities are rare for girls in rural areas in the sub¬ 
continent. The governments of these countries claim on paper, that there 
are adequate schools for all girls, but away from the state capitals, 
schools and colleges are rare. In a remote part of southern Punjab there 
was a girls' school in the district town. Two girls, Nooran and Aisha, 
used to attend: Aisha came from the town and Nooran belonged to a 
village situated about 25 miles away. She used to go to the school by bus 
and then by a horse carriage known as Tanga. 

It was a hard and expensive exercise. Both girls were good friends, 
though one could notice the strong difference of urban and mral cultures 
among them. As they were about to complete their high school 
education, Nooran said to Aisha, 'Look, after the examinations, I am 
going to stop school because I am getting married. My family will not 
allow me to join any college for further education. I will write to you. 
Do come on my wedding. 1 

After a few weeks Aisha received a letter of invitation, but she did not 
attend the wedding. She did not know anyone in that village and ignored 
the wedding invitation. However, she wanted to see her friend and was 
looking for a suitable opportunity to meet her again. A year later, Aisha's 
uncle came from abroad, and he was going to visit a local village. Aisha 
was quite pleased to know this and suggested to her uncle that they 
might go to Nooran's village. Both of them went to this village and it so 
happened that Nooran was there is she had come from her in-laws to see 
her brother and mother. On meeting Aisha after a long time, Nooran was 
delighted and excited. She said to her 'It is a pleasure to see you and 
your uncle. I am lucky to see you, and now you may join us and attend 
my mother's wedding.' 

Hearing this, Aisha was surprised and enquired in haste, 'Who is this 
mother? Are you joking?' Nooran replied that her own mother was 
getting married. She reminded her friend that her own wedding had 
taken place a year ago, and now her mother was getting married. For her 
own wedding her brother got money from her in-laws. And now that 
their mother is getting married he would get some more money and this 
in return would help him to get married himself; because he needed to 
give some money to his bride-to-be. She told Aisha that her brother 
considered that, as a widow, their mother was doing nothing in the 
house, and that she would be settled when remarried. She would also 
fetch him some money for his own wedding. 

The urban girl Aisha was shocked and could not comprehend the 
situation. She had never encountered such a problem before. There were 
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a few people sitting together in the courtyard of Nooran's home. In one 
room a 60 year old woman (the mother of Nooran) was sitting, dressed 
up like a bride. Seeing this, Aisha could hardly stop her tears. The 
bridegroom was a 70-75 year old fat man. He was a petty farmer. He had 
bought this bride for six thousand rupees, [about two hundred and fifty 
US dollars]. He was quite excited about his wedding and looked rather 
strange, wearing a red handkerchief around his neck. The marriage 
ceremony was simple and lasted about two hours. The bridegroom had 
four men with him and on the bride's side there were five family 
members (the bride's daughter and her husband, her son and their uncle, 
and a woman, probably a distant relative), and of course Aisha and her 
uncle. 

Aisha's uncle was shocked and stared at the couple in amazement. The 
bride looked extremely upset and humiliated, and her eyes were full of 
tears. 

Nooran said 'In our area all sorts of marriages are in fashions and are 
forced on women by men. Most marriages take place in exchange for 
money. Men seem to have the right to buy women of any age with 
money and make them serve as wives who are no better than slaves.'" 

Surprisingly, there is nothing that can be done about situations such as 
these. The legal and social agencies are unable to challenge these terrible 
situations. It is almost like selling some unwanted goods in return for money, be 
it an animal or a human life. 17 

Police Brutality 

I 


"The village headman was notoriously bad tempered, ill mannered and 
unpleasant to everyone around. People were fed up with him. He had a 
large farm in which his younger brother also had a share. Suddenly one 
day in 1943 his younger brother was murdered, his body was cut into 
pieces and thrown into the well on their farm. When this serious crime 
was reported a special squad of police from the town immediately came 
to the village. All suspected people were arrested and interrogation began 
but no clue to the murder was forthcoming. Then nearly all the people 
from villages within a three mile radius were called together. The police 
were encamped in the village for months. All and sundry were 
interrogated but no clues. However, the impact of this whole business 
was very serious on the villages in the area, because the police were fed 
chicken, goats and expensive dairy products. In addition, the process of 
interrogation was very harsh, humiliating, frustrating and disappointing. 
The people in the area were scared and were very careful to make sure 
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that nothing was done to recall the police once they had left. 

Six months later a young man from a nearby village got married to a girl 
from another village in the same vicinity. He had saved a small amount 
of money and hidden it in his house. Even when his wife arrived he never 
told her about the money or its whereabouts. Soon the money 
disappeared. His wife, or her relatives, or a walk-in- thief might have 
stolen it. The young man was so upset that he almost became mad and no 
one provided him any medical attention. He was seen often wandering in 
the village streets. One day his father-in-law was taking him from his 
village to his own. On the way they passed through another village where 
a well was drawing water for the crops. The young man said: 'I want to 
drink water, I want to drink water. 1 Saying these word time and again, he 
ran to the well and jumped into it. Seeing this, some villagers jumped 
into the well and saved him. They tied him with a rope and brought him 
out of the well; then he was tied to a strong tree and beaten with shoes. 'If 
you want to commit suicide,' said the people, go and do it in your own 
village, or better still, in the village of your in-laws. We have not done 
anything, why do you wish to involve us in it. Already we have had 
terrible times with the police. We do not wish to have any more problems 
with the police.' 

The crazy man was taken away by his father-in-law. A few days later he 
killed himself by throwing himself in front of a running train. The 
insensitivity shown by the village folk towards a sick person may look 
like a cruel act, but their fear of the police atrocities made them so 
inhuman." 


II 

"The murder of a village headman's brother was committed by a roaming 
group of robbers from another district. They were known to a police 
informer who was not on good terms with the headman. He had asked 
them to kill the village headman at night when he would be alone at the 
well, but unfortunately the headman was not there; his brother was 
running thewell in his place on that night. The robbers could not notice 
the difference among two brothers. It was dark and nothing was distinctly 
clear. In this way the younger brother of the headman lost his life. He 
was a good person, completely different from his brother. The police 
could not make any headway in their investigation because the only 
person who was responsible for this crime was a police informer about 
whom they entertained no doubts at all. This event created a sense of 
terror among the village folk in the area." 18 
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The Storyteller and the He-goat 

"There was a religious storyteller who used to visit villages every 
fortnight and present his ideas to the village folks. He had a goatee 
beard and his voice also was like a goat. His style, presentation, 
substance and his looks were all disliked by his audience. People were 
quite bored with him. However, villagers somehow tolerated him. One 
day there came an old man and sat in the front row to listen to and see 
the religious storyteller. After a while he was overwhelmed by the 
preachers preaching and began to weep. As a result the religious 
storyteller was quite thrilled and excited and he exclaimed with joy: 'He 
is a real holy man who respects religion, and preaching. Look, he is so 
impressed that he cries.' But the audience were not impressed with this. 

When the story was over, they caught hold of the old man and asked 
him how on earth was he so impressed by the religious storyteller. The 
old man replied: 'I am a storyteller myself. 1 used to tell stories with the 
help of a monkey, a dog and a he-goat. All these animals had been 
trained for a long time, so that I was able to perform the story in a live 
dramatic style. However, last week while I was going home robbers 
waylaid me and took my he-goat away. So my team of performers was 
destroyed. After losing the he-goat I gave the monkey to the zoo and 
the dog to the landlord of my village; I am out of this religious 
storytelling, but when I saw him I was reminded of my trained he-goat, 
who moved his beard just like him and had a voice like him too. But he 
was a far better performer. Therefore, seeing this storyteller, I cried for 
my he-goat.'" 19 

I would like to conclude with Dr. Bloach's following observation: 

"Folktales and legends are like a big public container kept at a holy 
shrine, in which people donate a variety of items of food. These can be 
like a big cooking pot in a charity kitchen in which everyone might 
throw anything while it becomes like a cooking khichery and at last it 
becomes difficult to discover who owned the pot, who started it, when 
it all began. No one is able to identify the contents and the contributors 
and thus the entire pot offers a multi-tasting food meeting the 
requirements of all sorts of visitors to the shrine." 20 

Notes 

1. See Hafiz Hoshiarpuri, Mathnaviyat Heer Ranjha. (1958). 

2. See Ahmad Hasan Quraishi, Short Histoiy of Panjabi Literature, (1966), p. 42. 
See also R. C. Temple, The Legends of the Punjab, (1984-1900). pp. 177-8. 

3. See R. K. Kuldip, Waris Shah 1730/1790: A Critical Appreciation of the Poet 
and His Hir, (1971). 

4. See R. C. Temple, The Legends of the Panjab, p. 507. 
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5. Mohan Singh documented a large number of authors of Heer in his research 
work, A History of Panjabi Literature, 1100/1932, (1993). 

6. See Flora Annie Steel, Tales of the Punjab, (1894). 

7. The Sials are of Rajput origin and claim higher rank than the surrounding Jatt 
tribes. Rajputs look down upon Jatts and would not offer them daughters in 
marriage, though they may reluctantly accept Jatt girls as wives. In spite of 
common religious faith and practice of Islam, caste differences and social 
divisions seem to persist. See Temple (1884/1900). Vol. II. p. 177. 

8. Ranjha is really only a general Hindu caste appellation, the young man's real 
name is said to be Diddho. See Temple (1884/1900). Vol. II. 

9. See Lajwanti Ramakrishna, Punjabi Sufi Poets, (1938). p. 135. 

10. See Charles Frederick Usbome, The Adventures of Hir and Ranjha, (1973). p. 
79. 

11. See Lajwanti Ramakrishna, (1938). p. 133. 

12. The life of Bullhe Shah has been described in his poetry which Shah Inayat 
made available in the manuscript called Dastural Amal, which is full of 
information on Bullhe Shah and his spiritual ideas and practices. The poetry 
of Bullhe Shah has been collected by number of people during the last 
hundred years. For more information see the References. 

13. See Sadhu Ram Sharda, Sufi Thought: Its Development in Punjab and its 
Impact on Panjabi Literature from Baba Farid to 1850, (1972). p. 154. 

14. See Kalam-e-Bullhe Shah, edited by Syed Nazir Ahmed, pp. 84-85. 

15. See C. L. Narang, History of Punjabi Literature: 850-1850. (1987). 

16. This story was presented by Chaudhary Ghulab Khan, a well known 
storyteller who died at the age of 80 in 1985 at Rawalpindi. See Daily Jang, 
(London), 20 August 1990, p. 4. 

17. These stories are based on true events and show how facts can be absorbed into 
folktales. 

18. This tale is very popular in the Punjab. 

19. Dr. Nabi Bakhsh Baloach in a well known authority on legends. 

20. See Mirza Kazim Baig, "Folktales of Sindh," Daily Jang, (London), 20 
November 1991, p. 4. 
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V. J. Newall 


Mirasis : Genealogists, Oral Historians and Entertainers 


B efore the arrival of the British in the South Asian sub-continent, the 
majority of Indians lived in villages which were almost self-sufficient units. 
Each village grew most of its own food and provided, from its reserves, for 
the simple wants of its inhabitants. All the cloth and often raw material for it, 
sugar, dyes, oil for food or lighting, household vessels and agricultural 
implements were manufactured or produced by members of the village 
community who were remunerated by a share of the village produce. 

The money needed to pay government dues and to purchase outside 
goods was acquired by the sale of surplus food grains or agricultural products 
required by neighbouring villages. These business transactions were effected by 
traders who lived in large villages" and travelled to smaller communities. The 
system worked well and for the most part villagers were able to maintain not 
only their self sufficiency but also a high degree of artistic and industrial 
development as well. 1 

In this situation the biggest land owners enjoyed a high status and often 
the amount of land ownership determined the position of families in villages. 
Artisan classes had a lower status, often there were not many written records 
about the ownership of land. However, in the village hierarchies, there were 
groups of people whose job was to memorize the record of land, families, and 
also to entertain all sorts of village folk and even whole communities living in 
villages around. This group was known as Mirasis. They maintained their 
occupation for centuries. With the fast media, radio, TV, video and film, their 
role has radically changed. Some have left their occupation while others have 
attained positions of eminence and high status in the entertainment world. 

Various theories have been put forward about the origin and history of 
Mirasis, and they themselves claim a definite status in South Asian society. 
They say that they are oral historians and their expertise has been in the 
genealogy of Middle Eastern people. 2 According to this theory, they came with 
the Arab invaders to India, for whom they used to act as genealogists and oral 
historians. They accompanied the Arab armies and often related stories of the 
glorious achievements of the chiefs and their fame, high status, and prestige of 
their families. They composed poetry and often presented these oral histories in 
the form of songs; they also provided a variety of music, drama, dance, etc. 
Rich chiefs and their families recognized this service and the Mirasis' 
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knowledge about their cultural and social position in the contemporary society. 
Mirasis were established as members of the royal courts, and of chiefs 1 staff. 
The status or position granted to Mirasis by such leaders carried a degree of 
prestige dependent upon the extent of the power, reputation and sovereignty of 
the ruler. 

Arabs were very keen to have someone to relate their family history and 
this occupation was very well thought of. There was great interest in the 
expansion of family concerns; their land ownership was decided on the evidence 
of Mirasis and in this way the latter enjoyed the position of unwritten record 
keepers of landed property and its revenue, and allied taxes collected by the 
local and central administration. The Mirasis were always appealed to in fonner 
times in any cases of dispute about hereditary property. Often Mirasis were 
given a small piece of land for this service, and sometimes they had a small 
share of the crop at harvest time from land owners and the peasantry. 

Miras meant heritage-which in practical terms meant land. People who 
knew and would offer evidence about ownership and heritage became known as 
preservers of Miras. Thus the title of Mirasi for their families became popular. 
The British rulers in India began to document land ownership, for which they 
used all records available from Moghul rulers and their local chiefs, but 
sometimes such records were either not available or unclear. In such cases 
information was partially provided by Mirasis. In this important initiative of 
establishing land ownership and compilation of records, the contribution of 
Mirasis became very useiul, as well as acceptable to local claimants of landed 
property. Besides, Mirasis were in a position to describe and relate various 
forms of expansion, movement, development and matrimonial alliances of 
groups and families. In addition the rigid caste system and its implication was in 
part explained and presented to families. 

In some parts of India Mirasis are also known as "Mirs," which means 
singers, but some Mirs claim that they came from the Arab lands and that they 
were closely associated with the founder of Islam. They claim that one of their 
ancestors, called Mir, migrated to Persia and obtained the office of Maquib, or 
herald. In that capacity his descendants, the Quraishis, accompanied the Khwaja 
Muin-ud-Din Chighti to Ajmer in India and became associated with both 
Shaikhs and Sayyids. 

Some Mirasis claim direct descent from Wahid and his father Akasa, 
who was the slave of Abdullah, a famous jurist under Umar the second Caliph. 
Abdullah taught Wahid the law of inheritance and the pedigrees connected 
therewith, but the professions of his descendants focussed only on repetition of 
knowledge relative to property inheritance of some well known families. 
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After the Arabs other Muslim rulers also recognized the occupational 
importance and expertise of Mirasis. These rulers gave them the title of Khan, 
and the status of these Khans derived directly from their patrons. 

Some Mirasis trace their family links back to Main Taan Sen, 3 the 
famous musician attached to the court of Akbar the Great. They claim that the 
art of music was handed down to them from the top artists of the royal courts. 
Stories describing their movement from the king's court to the provincial rulers 
are also quoted to prove their origin. 

Bhai Mardana was one of the famous companions and disciples of Guru 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith. Some Mirasis claim a family relationship 
with Bhai Mardana. This group of Mirasis recite Shabads-hymns from the Guru 
Granth Sahib, the Sikh holy book. 

Through the caste society of the sub-continent, some Mirasis have made 
claims to be of the same lineage as ancient rulers of India, long before any 
Muslims came to the sub-continent. The relations of Mirasis to their patrons 
were described thus by a Mirasi we met: 

"We are the ocean of know ledge, enlightener of castes, beggars of kings, 
Mirasis of our patrons. Rababis [players on the musical instrument known 
as Rabab] of Sikhs and Qawwal [devotional singers and storytellers of the 
Pirzadas (Shaikhs)]. All men know us. We are the Mirasis of the 
wealthy." 

The relationship between the client Mirasi and his patron is very close. 
Although most of the Mirasis are Muslims they frequently pay their respect and 
devotion to Durga Bhawani, a well known Hindu goddess. Before beginning a 
song or hymn, they sing her bhet (hymn) as follows: 

E Durga Bhawani; hamari ang sang hamari musebit asan hoe. 

"O Durga Bhawani, come into our company, so that our difficulties may 
be removed." 

At times they also pay homage to local Pirs and Piran-e-Pir, Ghause- 
Azam, and often they show equal reverence to the saints and prophets of 
Hinduism, Islam and Sikhism. 

Some Mirasis claim that they are closely involved in "Mersiah"-an 
Arabic and Persian term, which means music on occasions of sadness, death, 
illness, despair, etc. 4 They produce professionally compiled and adapted music 
for families in grief and distress. The deaths of near and dear ones are a sudden 
and terrible shock for families who are least prepared and experienced to cope 
with such unavoidable misfortunes. Then there is the question of conveyinz; 
such news to friends and relatives. Arrangements for observing a variety of 
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customs are also essential. Mirasis offer their knowledge, experience and 
guidance to the bereaved families. They participate in funeral and post-funeral 
activities. In this way their sharing of families' worry and grief reduced the 
intensity of such feelings in the families concerned. The Mirasis made a great 
occupational contribution towards the relief of sadness among bereaved 
families, and acted as a source of relief. When social services and religious 
people were least available, the continuous support of Mirasis was most 
welcome. As a matter of fact, this service came absolutely free and on time 
without the need to request it. The families concerned offered some reward at 
the next time of harvest. However, families felt sure that such professional help 
was available voluntarily. On happy occasions-weddings, engagements, 
festivals or successful events, Mirasis offered poetry, music dance and comic 
entertainment. In these celebrations they told fortunes and related the various 
stages of expansion of the families concerned. Thus they boosted the families' 
pride and confidence. Often there was a lot of exaggeration. Mirasis were 
indeed able to repeat from memory on demand the pedigrees of the heads of the 
families within the tribe. 5 

For the entertainment of village folk, music on romantic and moral topics 
was provided. Religious festivals (of all religions) and civic occasions are the 
times when people hold a variety of festivities. Mirasis contributed various 
kinds of music and an orchestra. They were welcomed to nearly all religious 
places regardless of differences. 

With the rise in popularity of films, plays and TV performances, 
Mirasis were the first to join the performing groups. This artistic activity was 
thought to be entertaining, but its performance was considered a menial and 
immoral exercise. Mirasis began to undertake this seriously and without any 
inhibition and thus helped drama production in its early stages. In the early 
stages of film making Mirasis became an essential and important part of the 
work force. For the rural communities, Mirasis acted as storytellers and often 
combined this with poetry and folk music. They also related anecdotes and 
presented them in an entertaining and absorbing manner. Rural communities 
enjoyed live entertainment without any fee. In summer months under shady 
trees performances were provided by Mirasis during the afternoons. In winter 
months it was during the evenings in village halls that the Mirasis provided 
entertainment in the form of reading, singing, drama, dance, storytelling, 
anecdotes and jokes, etc. 

Mirasis were also asked to act as messengers. They knew most of the 
families not only in their area but also in nearly all the villages. They knew 
their status, caste, religion, economic position and a variety of social attributes. 
Often Mirasis acted as marriage brokers and helped in arranging the initial 
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negotiations for marriages which were arranged in the rural areas. They 
delivered all types of messages to families. In those days, post and telephone 
systems were neither easily available nor used by village people. Even these 
days, important invitations have to be delivered by Miras is. For these services, 
Mirasis gained the confidence of the people and often had access to the 
important members of rural families. Their help in the arrangement of parties" 
and family celebrations was very well known. The Mirasi and his wife had to 
prepare everything that was required at a marriage feast-turmeric, salt, pepper 
and other spices-20 days before the wedding, inform all relations, and attend 
upon them when present. They had to accompany the daughter when she went 
to her father-in-law's house. 

Mirasis trained their children in a variety of aspects of music-voice 
production, musical drills, dancing, acting, rehearsals, etc. They also taught 
them to play musical instruments. They also advised and instructed 
manufacturers of musical instruments on their requirements. New combinations 
of musical instruments were also tried. In the case of storytelling quite an effort 
went into memorizing the ups and downs of the tales. Oral history needed a 
good memory and detailed training. For anecdotes the style of presentation and 
competence in keeping oneself updated with various comic ideas were 
essential. Mirasis developed very good communication skills in order to be 
effective in presenting stories and anecdotes. For acting of various roles 
contemporary trends in fashion had to be followed closely; therefore, in the old 
days, Mirasis provided examples of new ideas of fashion, particularly dress, 
beautification, etc. 

However, in spite of these important roles, Mirasis have been treated as 
low caste, low status menials in South Asian society. The caste ridden social 
structure of South Asia did not recognize their importance and quality of 
service, maintenance of musical tradition, development of the art of 
storytelling, and attractive presentation of arlecdotes to all and sundry free of 
any expense. Therefore Mirasis never enjoyed good status in the South Asian 
caste system. 

Fong before the arrival of Arabs and Muslims in the sub-continent there 
was a group of people in South Asian society which used to undertake the job 
of storytelling. Then, with the development of their occupation, they began to 
add music, dance and acting to the art of storytellirig. Some of them were 
patronized by rich landlords, local chiefs and all sorts of rulers. Their art was 
recognized and rewarded. However, they had a poor status in Indian society. 
Some of these groups became Muslim and they became known as Mirasis as 
well. The claim of all Mirasis to Arab origin cannot apply to a vast number of 
people in the Indian sub-continent as the number of people reaching India from 
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the Arab lands was very small. Because of their low status in India society, 
Mirasis, like many other castes with low social status in the caste system, 
began to claim their Arab origin. There might have been a small number of 
Mirasis originating from the Middle East, but this cannot apply to all of them. 

With the arrival of the fast media of entertainment, the number of people 
coming from Mirasi groups has been waning as most of them do not feel happy 
about their caste, and try to conceal their name and Mirasi origins. Some of 
them have managed to get tremendous fame in the entertainment industry and 
have attained star status. But the vast majority of them have left their traditional 
occupation. 

It is a pity that the service which was available to all members of the 
village folk has gone into history. However, the role of Mirasis as genealogists 
and oral historians must be given proper recognition in the culture of South 
Asia. Besides, they brought Middle Eastern music into India and then 
developed and blended a number of branches of drama, poetry, anecdotes, 
stories, folktales, music, and a variety of cultural and performing acts. They 
produced a fine group of top musicians-producers, directors, singers, dancers 
and performers, etc. Some people think that a substantial part of music in the 
Indian sub-continent is the heritage of Mirasis. However, it is rather sad to note 
that with the rise of fanaticism and the still strong grip of the caste system 
Mirasis at times have not been given their due recognition and place in South 
Asian society. It is encouraging to note that some of them are now becoming 
stars of the entertainment industry, particularly in films, TV plays and the 
theatre. 


The Indian sub-continent has been over-run by numerous invaders for 
thousands of years. Some of these uninvited intruders played this game year 
after year, while others occupied whichever parts of the country they could. In 
order to make the local population comply with their commands often harsh 
and cruel methods were employed. Anyone guilty of opposing any such 
measures was swiftly and strongly dealt with so that no one else would dare to 
repeat the same mistake. The contemporary accounts and histories were 
dictated by or written according to the strict will of these "successful" rulers 
and their cronies. Even very important, hard working, highly talented and brave 
people from the local population were completely ignored by the official, as 
'well as patronized writers and the acclaimed historians. In such circumstances, 
Mirasis maintained the true tales of honesty and heroism of a very large 
number of local Indian people. Thus a substantial amount of knowledge was 
passed from generation to generation. Besides, romantic stories, poetry and 
humour were taught to the younger generation by Mirasis. In this way some 
alternative history and literature were preserved in unwritten form. 6 
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In recent years the old powers of harsh, cruel and authoritarian system 
of government have been losing their strength and these oral histories are 
becoming better known. In this way the contribution of Mirasis is becoming 
worthwhile. No doubt passing on these pieces of knowledge from person to 
person has attracted a mixture of myth, romance, nostalgia, and exaggeration 
with it. However, the tradition has preserved quite a lot of historical 
knowledge. Unfortunately, the role of Mirasis has been undermined by 
fanatical elements in the sub-continent. In spite of strong opposition from these 
extreme groups the popularity of the contribution of these oral historians has 
increased. In a positive way Mirasis have contributed towards cultural 
development, preserving the heritage and correcting the balance of biased and 
one-sided knowledge about the past of the sub-continent. There is no doubt that 
they helped to create a more tolerant society. Often they play their music in the 
places of worship of Hindus, Sikhs and Christians alike. Their devotional 
performances at shrines of Muslim and Hindu saints are well attended and 
highly thought of. The multifarious role of Mirasis as oral historians, 
storytellers, musicians, dancers, artists, teachers, entertainers and popular 
performers among all castes and creeds in South Asian society deserves due 
recognition in the cultural history of the sub-continent. Their help for the 
sorrowing, and the shared grief of sad and bereaved families, are highly 
praiseworthy. I have chosen four humorous folktales of Mirasis to show their 
occupational skill: 

Nathu Mirasi and the Thieves 

"Nathu Mirasi lived in a village called Ghummam. He served the 
village folk with his skills as an entertainer and messenger, but 
throughout his life he could not get much money. His wealth consisted 
of basic food, and a one-roomed house. At night he used to keep his 
small amount of money tied around his waist. He slept on a string bed 
on the roof of his house, especially during the summer months. One 
night, as he lay on his bed enjoying his hubble bubble, thieves broke 
into his house. He was not disturbed at all. When they could not find 
anything worth stealing, they were about to leave. Nathu shouted at the 
top of his voice: 'I have not been able to find any thing in this house 
though I have been searching thoroughly for the last forty years. How 
on earth can you find anything at night? Come some time during the 
day. I will join in the search and if anything worthwhile is found, I will 
be delighted to share it with you equally. I am very honest. So now do 
not waste time at night.'" 

This story is quoted by numerous people as a piece of folk wisdom 
whenever anyone tries to steal from a poor man's house, or any poor country 
boasts about its riches being exploited by the great powers. 
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A Mirasi Acts as a Marriage Broker 

"Mirasis were well known in the Punjab for their vital part in marriage 
arrangements. Most marriages are still arranged, but finding a suitable 
boy for a girl is not an easy task. Mirasis know a number of families, 
their economic as well as social status, and they pass this information to 
interested families. They initiate the process of visits and negotiations 
necessary before proposing marriage. Their position as entertainers is 
also well established. Once a Mirasi was asked by one family to search 
for a suitable match for their daughter. The Mirasi asked about the 
expected age of the boy. The father of the girl replied that his daughter 
was about eleven years old; and he would like his son-in-law to be 
twelve years old. In this way, the father explained, the engagement 
could take place and after five years the marriage would be held. The 
Mirasi said, 'OK. I will try my level best to find a boy of twelve years 
for your daughter. However, in case I do not fmd someone of this age, 
what then?' The father said that his family would accept only a boy of 
twelve. The Mirasi replied, 'I will do as you have asked, but if I do not 
find any boy twelve years of age, will it be all right if I find two boys of 
six years old instead?'" 

The Mirasi and the Police 

"Once a Mirasi was going to catch a train which was crowded, so he 
could not find any empty seat. After trying very heard, he found a 
compartment which was a bit empty. He went in but it was occupied by 
a party of policemen. They objected, but the Mirasi explained that he 
was a village Mirasi and would be thankful to them if he was allowed 
to sit in the compartment. The police allowed him to stay. The Mirasi 
had a number of things with him: a bag of sweets, a parcel of clothes, 
and a container full of purified butter. The policemen began to cut jokes 
with him. They said to him, 'For what and for whom are you going to 
take this stuff?' The Mirasi replied that he was on his way to the village 
of his in-laws because his wife had given birth to a baby boy. Then all 
sorts of jokes and questions were thrown at him. One policeman asked 
how he had got married and whether he had known his wife before. 
The Mirasi replied that the marriage had been arranged by his family, 
so he had not known his wife previously. The next question was, 'When 
was the marriage?' The Mirasi replied that it was only six months ago. 
The police got excited and exclaimed, 'Then the newly born boy is 
illegitimate.’ The Mirasi very calmly replied 'I do not wish to keep him 
in my occupation. I have already made some arrangements for him to 
join the police force when he grows up. 
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The Story of the Village Mirasi 

Storytelling has always been a popular community entertainment in 
rural Punjab. Village Mirasis, storytellers, combine it with jokes and 
folk music. Once there was a Mirasi who used to act out examples of 
contemporary villagers, creating similarities between them and 
characters in the story. Often these jokes were quite interesting, but at 
times those identified with silly characters did not like it and were not 
amused. However, the Mirasi was thought to be a great source of 
amusement; relaxation and entertainment. Besides, it was all good fun 
and at every festival villagers would offer a small amount of their 
produce to him. Over the years, storytelling had become a family 
occupation. This storyteller did not have any children and he was 
getting old. One day some village folk asked him how they would do 
without him when he died. On the previous evening the Mirasi had 
been bothered by some people, so, in an angry voice, he said: 'When I 
die you shall remember me for ever and 1 shall leave an unforgettable 
story for you.' Time passed and one day when he was ill, the storyteller 
called all the big people of the village and said to them: 'I have 
entertained you all; you could have been rich, poor, young, old, healthy 
or ill, it did not matter when we gathered under this shady tree. So 
when 1 die, wash the dead body and tie it on the branches of this tree I 
want to stay at this spot after death. So please promise you will do as 1 
have asked you.' The villagers agreed with this request and when he 
died they tied the dead body to the branches of the tree with ropes. The 
tree was near the road used by people going to the city. After a few 
days a party of police happened to pass that way. They found that a 
dead man was tied to the tree and it looked as if he had been murdered 
and tied there securely for weeks. The dead body was also 
decomposing with the heat. The police called all the villagers and 
started a murder investigation. A number of people were questioned 
and all of them said that they had carried out the dead man's earlier 
request. 

The police did not believe this, and charged the villagers with brutally 
killing an innocent old man. The police in that area were notorious for 
their harsh tactics, corruption, and all kinds of trouble for the village 
folk. Often they would come to the village on any excuses, stay for 
days and enjoy all sorts of good food, as inevitable and powerful guests 
of the simple country folk. 

Thus the death of the Mirasi was branded as an act of murder, and the 
entire village was charged with this crime. The poor villagers attended 
various courts for a full year. At last they were released with severe 
warnings by the court. The incident of the Mirasi's death became a 
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notorious and memorable event among the villagers and they realized 
that the promise the Mirasi storyteller had made earlier had become 
painfully true." 

Notes 

1. See A. R. Desar. Rural Sociology in India. Bombay. 1929. 

2. Concerning the Arab origin of Mirasis. Ustad Chand Khan has documented a 
variety of sources in his work. Mausiqui Hazrat Amir Khusro. Delhi. 1978. pp. 
48-55. 

3. The claim of Mirasis that they have a direct family link with Bhai Mardana and 
Taan Sen is quite popular in the Punjab. 

4. Some Mirasis take active part in religious mourning sessions during the 
Muharrum period, the annual remembrance of the martyrdom of Husain, 
grandson of the Prophet. They take pride in their devotion to the family of the 
Prophet. 

5. The origin and duties of Mirasis were officially analysed in A Glossary of the 
Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North West Frontier Province. [Govt, of 
India], Lahore, 1911, pp. 105-119. 

6. This paper is based on our participatory observation and copeniential research 
over a long period of decades among Punjabi people in the Indian sub¬ 
continent and abroad particularly in the U. K., U. S. A. and Canada. 
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__ Pulikonda Subbachary 

Kulapuranas : A Counter Narrative System 


1 I 'here can be no two opinions about the fact that there are narratives which 
belon S to a specific ethnic group (which may be called ethnic narratives) 
and as such express the world view and the values of that group. Research on 
folk narratives recognizes that narratives often express the identity and status 
aspirations of a particular ethnic groups (Dundes, 1984; Heusch, 1982; Eliade, 
1975; Malinowaski, 1984; Middleton, 1980). In the process of expressing these 
aspirations, these narratives place themselves either parallel or in counter 
position to the narratives of other ethnic, often dominant, groups with which the 
concerned groups have an identity tussle or status competition. In other words, 
these narratives either counter argue or try to stand equal to the status claims 
expressed through narratives of the group with which the concerned group 
claims superiority or equality. Sometimes the purpose of these narratives may 
simply be to attack expressions of the sections of society, questioning the 
identity and status claims of these ethnic groups. These counter arguments, 
claims and attacks may be considered to be the basic function of the narratives 
underlining ethnic identity which are the focus of this paper. 

The concept of cross-ethnic slurs in the form of jokes, proverbs etc., has 
already been discussed (Dundes, 1987; Legman, 1986; Apte, 1985; Ronald, 
1986). In the same vein the ethnic identity narratives being discussed in this 
paper may be called cross-ethnic narratives. In contrast to the cross-ethnic jokes 
and proverbs, cross-ethnic narratives have a wider scope of expression at least 
on account of their bigger frame. 

The present paper is an attempt to bring into light, the strategies adopted 
in the narratives of ethnic identity and the social processes which give rise to 
such strategies. 

The indigenous term for the narratives being discussed in this paper is 
Kulapurana (literally "caste purana" or "caste myth"). Each caste of Andhra 
Pradesh (and many other parts of India) has a narrative of its own which is 
called a Purana and the names of these narratives are formed by placing the 
name of the caste in front of the word. For example, a narrative of this kind for 
the Gouda (toddy tappers) caste is Goudapurana for the Raj aka (washermen 
caste) is Rajakapurana and so on. The word "Purana" refers to a genre of 
Sanskrit literature (a kind of sacred scripture composed in Arsa Sanskrit) 1 . 
There are eighteen major Puranas which are referred to as Astadasa Puranas. 2 
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There are also several minor Puranas which are called Upapuranas. The entire 
body of works comprising of these Puranas is called Puranasamhita and is 
attributed to sage Vedavyasa. In general in Indian society Puranas are acce.'ted 
as authentic, ancient and unquestionable records of facts. The word Purana, 
while referring to the above mentioned Sanskrit works, does not have the 
connotation of a caste story, however, in the names erf Kulapuranas which are 
basically caste origin stories, the word Purana is used only in the sense of an 
ancient, authentic sacred scripture. Each Kulapuranas is preserved in the 
tradition of the respective caste with pride and honour. 

Narratives of origins including those of ethnic groups are known as origin 
myths (Dundes, 1984). Similarly one of the frequently perceived functions of a 
Sanskrit. Purana is to explain creation or origin of different things including 
human groups. 3 Thus the Sanskrit word Purana which, in several ways, equals 
the English word "myth" (and contrasts with the meaning of the word Itihasa 
"history") designates the caste origin myths. 

Caste as an ethnic group has several distinctive features. The word 
"caste" is used in contrast to the word "tribe" in Indian ethnographic literature. 
Caste is basically an endogamous group living as part of a complex and 
dynamic system of social groups called caste system. Though a tribe is also an 
endogamous group like a caste, it is neither an occupational group nor a social 
group living in interaction with other social groups. There are evidences that a 
tribe may acquire the features of a caste once it comes to live amidst castes. 
Thus, caste invariably is a social group, living in interaction with similar such 
groups. This interaction, comprises of a hierarchy of statuses and a complex 
interrelation of values, such a purity and nollution. Identity and status-image 
naturally become vital issues in such a system (Ghurye, 1969; Hutton, 1969; 
Srinivas, 1977; Samarendra, 1986; Veena Das, 1977). Kulapuranas are the 
products of the participants of this typically Indian social milieu. This is exactly 
what distinguishes the Kulapuranas from the ethnic identity narratives of non¬ 
caste societies. 

A unique aspect of the Kulapurana tradition is the existence of a strong 
social system dedicated for its preservation and perpetuation. Most castes have a 
sub-caste or an independent caste whose occupation is to sing the Kulapurana 
of that particular caste and to recite the genealogy of its families. These singing 
castes are dependent on the castes whose Kulapuranas are sung by them and are 
referred to as Arthikulalu (dependent castes), Gotralavaru (genealogy people). 
[I have given a common name to all these castes as Asritakulalu ("dependent 
castes")]. The patron castes of the dependent castes are called Asamulu or 
Yajamanulu (households or "patrons"). [I have given a common name 
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Datrikulalu (patron castes)]. In my field work I found forty such dependent 
castes in different districts of Andhra Pradesh, whose traditional profession is 
singing and narrating Kulapurands to the members of the patron caste. 4 

Kulapurana is basically a folk narrative, but at the same time not an 
ordinary folktale. In the eyes of the caste whose origin, identity and status is 
discussed in the Kulapurana, this narrative is a sacred narrative or story-the 
story of their caste originator or caste hero and the story of the caste deity. 
Though several aspects of Indian caste system like Jajmam system, Watandari 
system and concepts like Sanskritization, dominant castes etc., have been 
widely studied (Wiser, 1936; Raju, 1980; Srinivas, 1966), the above mentioned 
system of dependence which one finds in the Kulapurana system and which 
seems instrumentel in preserving the tradition of caste identity narratives has 
not received scholarly attention. 

Social System of Dependent Castes 

As mentioned above, the principal occupation of the dependent castes is to 
narrate the Kulapurands to the concerned members of the patron caste and to 
recite the genealogies to the patron families. For the narration of a Kulapurana 
each dependent caste employs a specific folklore form as medium of narration. 
Sometimes, narration of legends of the caste heroes, narration of Puranic stories 
and at times the fairy tales also are used. On the other hand, some dependent 
castes do not narrate Kulapurands but rather perform magic, acrobatic feats and 
other entertainments for the families of the patron castes. For example Sales 
(weavers) are patrons to two different castes, namely Padigerajulu and 
Sadhanasurulu. The former are Kulapurana narrators and the later magicians. 
Vipravinodis the dependents of Brahmins are magicians. Even the purely 
entertaining dependents traditionally recite the Birudugadyalu or praising titles 
of the households. 

Generally only male members of the dependent caste families who have 
hereditary rights to narrate the Kulapurana or genealogies narrate Kulapurands. 
This hereditary right is called Mirasi, Mera, Hakkubhuktam, or Vantana. 

The dependent caste narrators visit their patron families once in a year. 
Generally such visits begin from January and last till the commencement of 
rains in June or July. Among the communities where the narrative singers are 
small in number, but their patron families are large, such visits take place once 
in two or three years. 

The remuneration received by these narrators for narrating the stories and 
reciting the genealogies include grain, cash, clothes and household articles. The 
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cocks and lambs, offered as sacrifice at the beginning of the narrative 
performance (in some castes) are also supplied by the patrons. Some patrons 
donate cattle to the dependent caste performers in the name of their recently 
dead ancestors. The musical instruments, copper plate documents and painted 
scrolls used by the narrators are also provided by some rich patron families. In 
view of this background let us examine the narratives of this tradition. 

Caste Stratification and Kulcipuranas 

Each Kulapurana, as said above, is a narrative of’identity of a particular caste. 
A Kulapurana is basically a folk narrative in the sense that it evolves in a non¬ 
elite social group and does not belong to the body of classical literature. At the 
same time it is not an ordinary folktale. For the caste whose origin, identity and 
status is discussed in the Kulapurana, this narrative is a sacred narrative or 
story, the story of their originator, or caste hero and the story of the cllste deity. 
For them the story of the caste is as sacred and as divine as the caste deity. They 
believe that this has "actually happened." Questioning this belief or the caste 
story leads to severe supernatural punishments. Therefore, these castes do not 
only identify themselves with these beliefs, but even expect others to accept 
them without doubt. But in reality each of the caste look at the origin stories of 
the other castes with doubt, scorn, and disrespect. This is because claims of 
each caste are challenged by the narratives of other castes. 

The pyramid-like stratification of the Indian caste (Varna) system has 
widely been discussed (Dube, 1957; Ghurye, 1969; Srinivas, 1966, 1977). The 
apex of this pyramid is occupied by the Brahmins, followed by Vaishyas, 
Sudras, and finally, at bottom, by the "untouchables" or the outcastes. There is 
also a governmental classification of castes, based on social and educational 
advancement, backwardness and status of different communities, according to 
which certain castes are "forward" and others "backward." Those which do not 
fall under these two categories are the untouchable castes referred to as 
"scheduled" castes. This hierarchy of the caste system and the privileges and 
obligations associated with it seem to have created a crisis of identity 
particularly among such castes which have a lower position in the Brahminical 
pyramid of the caste. 5 

Among the so-called "backward" castes certain communities have 
advanced considerably in the field of education. This is the reason why the 
Kulapuranas of the Sudra forward castes, and the educated backward castes 
may also be found in the written tradition along with the oral tradition 
(Agamaiahvarma, 1936; Faxmaiahmuttaraju, 1988; Faxmaiah, 1985; Subbanna, 
1969; Raghavacharya, 1986). Examples of such educated "backward" 
communities are Viswakarma (Artisans Caste comprising of Kamsali 
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[goldsmiths] Vadrangi [carpenters], Kanchari [brasssmiths], Kammari 
[blacksmiths], Silipi [sculptors], Padmasale [weavers], Yadava or Golla 
[shepherds], Goundla [Toddy tappers]). The Kulapuranas of Viswakarmas have 
been elevated into the classical form for quite a long time now. The Sanskrit 
version of Viswakarmapurana is the oldest among the Sanskrit versions of 
Kulapuranas. The Kulapuranas of a number of other "backward" and 
untouchable" castes are available only in oral tradition, preserved by their own 
dependent caste singers. The Viswakarmas have the biggest percentage of 
learned scholars among them, followed by Padamasalis, Devangas and Goudas. 

The publication of Kulapuranas is not more than one hundred years old. 
Even the manuscripts of Kulapuranas increased in number only within the past 
one hundred years. This impetus to bring out the Kulapuranas into written form 
and in print seems to be a bi-product of the caste based census done by the 
British government at the beginning of this century. During these surveys the 
histories of the castes were collected from the respective caste members. This 
lead to a great movement among the caste members and they began digging out 
their caste histories and brought out the oral tradition of their caste stories into 
the written form. The particulars of caste occupation and other social 
background can be seen for the first time in the census of 1891, 6 

At the beginning of this century Thurtson in his Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, Sirajul Hassan in his Castes and Tribes of H.E.H. The Nizam's 
Dominions published a few stories about the origin of the castes. These stories 
contain the motifs of Kulapuranas. But the oral tradition of the Kulapuranas 
seems to be much older than these manuscripts and publications. There are 
several inscriptional and literary evidences about Kulapuranas in Telugu 
Kavyas (poetic works) of 12th century and other references about performed 
narratives in 15th and 18th century poetic works. 7 

Almost all the castes making status claims through Kulapuranas are those 
castes which have been traditionally treated as Sudras (with the exception of the 
Vaishyas who are treated among the non-Sudras or the twice bom), and treated 
as the lowest in the four Vama hierarchy. Within these some are wealthy, 
educated and powerful castes, possessing big land holdings and have become 
socially more privileged castes. These, for example, are Reddi, Kamma, 
Velama, and Raju castes. In terms of wealth, power, and social status these 
castes are treated as "upper castes." But ritualistically or in terms of purity and 
pollution their position is only next to Brahmins and Vaishyas. Even now 
orthodox Brahmins and Vaishyas do not accept food from these castes. 

There are enough historical evidences to show that these castes held 
political power and claimed the Kshtriya status about three to four hundred 
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years ago. Stories were created during this period of political power linking 
these castes to different mythological Kshatriya dynasties (Chandravamsa claim 
was made by Chalukyas as recorded by Nannaya, 1963; a similar claim by 
Kakatiya kings is reported in Seshagirirao, 1983:230-40). Scholars have 
repeatedly observed this phenomenon and theorized that different modes of 
"upward mobility" such as Sanskritization, and claiming Kshatriya status etc. 
have taken place in Indian social structure from time to time as and when the 
different castes got a higher position either economically or politically 
(Kosambi, 1956; Thapar, 1978; Singer, 1963). The above mentioned upper 
castes of Andhra Pradesh are treated as Sudras from the ritualistic point of view. 
But when they became kings or some kind of political heads they announced 
their new genealogies linking themselves to Kshtriya dynasties and claiming a 
new Kshtriya status for themselves. The interesting phenomenon which the 
Kulapuranas manifest is the status claims of even such castes that do not hold 
any such higher power or political position. For example the Bindlas who stand 
at the lowest position from every point of view, make the claim of a higher 
position than even Brahmins through their Kulapurana called Jambapurana. 

Kulapuranas are created to encapsule, conserve and perpetuate the 
customs, rituals and codes of conduct which reflect such assumed statuses and 
identities. The functions or "responsibilities" of a Kulapurana are to establish 
that the given caste has: 

i. directly descended from the primeval creator 

ii. the caste took birth along with the creation of the universe 

iii. the traditional occupation of the caste was formed upon the orders of the 
god. This occupation is significant, essential and sacred for the society 

By strictly following the above principles the Kulapurana tries to 
establish that the caste is sacred (because it descended from the primeval 
creator). The ultimate aim of the Kulapurana is to affirm that the given caste is 
superior to or at least equal to other castes in its status. It also tries to establish 
the greatness of the caste by taking it close to the time of the origin of the 
creation of the universe. The sacredness of the caste occupation is established 
by showing that the occupation was ordered by the gods. With these common 
principles, Kulapuranas evolve into long narratives with common structural 
patterns yet each maintaining its uniqueness. 

Structure of Kulapuranas 

Each Kulapurana is a long narrative running into thousands of lines. The 
average size of a Kulapurana is 1500 lines. One way to understand the 
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narratological structures of Kulapurdnas is to classify them on the basis of their 
structural patterns and study the narrative pattern of each representative class. 
Four main structural patterns of Kulapurdnas emerge from my data. They are: 

i. Creation of the universe: Most of the Kulapurdnas begin with 
the creation of the universe. From this description they move on 
to the originator of the caste and other significant heroes of the 
caste, their birth, and great deeds. 

ii. The birth of caste originators for the needs of gods: This is 
anothe: important element in the structure of Kulapurdnas. Gods 
have one or the other needs or desires and an individual is 
created to fulfill that. This individual takes up the responsibility 
as his occupation which he carries out for the fulfillment of 
Gods' needs and all his descendants take up the same occupation 
and thus that becomes the divinely arranged caste occupation. 

iii. Boons and curses of gods: It is narrated in some Kulapurdnas 
that the originators of castes have taken birth as a result of the 
boons from the gods. Not only boons but also curses may lead to 
the birth or the descent of the originator on earth. This element 
in Kulapurana occupies a wider part and establishes the 
originator of the caste as a divine person. In several Kulapurdnas 
these elements explain the existence of the originator on earth 
and his lower position in society though he descended from the 
divine world. 

iv. Creation of implements of caste occupation: The description of 
the creation of implements for different oscupations of different 
castes forms a part of the description in the Kulapurdnas. The 
implements either may be created by gods through their own 
weapons or by the originator by using limbs of a demon or an 
animal, according to their last wish. 

Before discussing above patterns and other related matters it would be 
appropriate to go through one example of the text which represents the typical 
structure of a Kulapurana. 

Pa dm apu ran am: 

"In the beginning of creation when every thing was vacuum, and when 
there was water everywhere the primeval power or goddess was bom. The 
supreme trinity 'Brahma,' 'Visnu,' and 'Iswara' were bom to that 'Shakti' or 
goddess. 

'Navabrahmas' (nine Brahmas) 9 also were bom. The Brahma created the 
whole mobile and immobile worlds. Bhrgumaharsi, one among the 
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Navabrahmas' had three wives namely 'Khyati,' 'Puldma,' and 'Usena.' 
The first wife Khyati got two sons and one daughter. They are 'Dhata' and 
Vidhata and the daughter 'Bhargavi.' This Bhargavi got married to 
Vishnu' (one among the supreme trinity). Dhata, Vidhata got married to 
Ayati,' and 'Niyati 1 daughters of'Meruparvataraju' (mountain King Meru, 
the mythical golden mountain) respectively. The 'Brahmin' was bom to 
'Dhata' and 'Mrkandamahamuni' was bom to 'Vidhata.' When Mrkanda 
did long penance as he had no children, Markandeya who had only a life 
span of sixteen years was bom due to a boon from Siva. The Markandeya 
by worshipping all the sages, and by seeking their blessings could defy 
even 'Yama' (god of death) and flourish as an immortal one. 

After that, in the terrestrial world, all the human species were not able to 
bale the sufferings created by the atrocities of a demon called 
Kaluvasurudu. Moreover there were no clothes then. People were 
roaming naked like animals. Then the people took refuge under Visnu. 
'We (gods) too are suffering from lack of clothes and roaming naked like 
animals. I am going to create a great person who could create clothes for 
all. This person will come out from the 'yajna' which will be performed 
by Markandeyamuni, who is now under severe penance. And that great 
person who will be the son of Markandeya will kill Kaluvasura.' Visnu 
blessed the people with these words. 'Bhavanamuni' (who was bom from 
the 'yajna' of Markandeya) went to 'Swargaloka 1 (the heaven) on the 
request of gods. Visnu gave some fibers, by picking them up from the 
stem of the lotus which emerged from his own naval, to Bhavanamuni. 
Brahma and Is'wara blessed him (on that occasion). Viswabrahma made 
some tools for him. Then Bhavanamuni created clothes and presented 
them to all gods. But Siva refused to accept clothes. Instead he asked 
Bhavanamuni to give him the skin of a tiger to wear. On the advice of 
lord Siva Bhavanamuni went to Udayagiri to bring a few tigers from 
Bhadravati, daughter of Surya (sun) and possessor of all the tigers. 
According to the condition put forth by Bhadravati, Bhavanamuni 
married her and they went to Siva along with the tiger-army of 
Bhadravati. Bhavanamuni fulfilled the desire of Siva by giving him the 
skin of a tiger. After receiving blessings from Siva Bhavanamuni returned 
to earth on orders from Siva to create clothes for all the mankind. On the 
way Kaluvasurudu attacked Bhavanamuni. The demon was reviving 
again and again from the fallen drops of his own blood, despite being 
killed by Bhavanamani several times. While Bhavanamuni was fighting 
with Kaluvasurudu, his sweat fell on the earth and a young boy emerged 
from this sweat. This boy commanded the tiger army on the orders of 
Bhadravati. On the orders of Bhadravati the boy ordered all his tigers to 
lick up every drop of blood of Kaluvasurudu immediately after they fall 
on the ground. Then Kaluvasurudu could not revive himself from his 
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blood drops. With this help from the tigers and the boy, Bhavanamuni 
killed the demon Kaluvasurudu very easily. He prepared various tools out 
of the limbs of the demon to fulfill the last wish of the demon. 
Bhavanamuni and Bhadravati moved again to the earth. From behind the 
boy called them ‘O father. They blessed the boy and brought him to the 
earth. The men on the earth were overwhelmed with joy and they 
presented several presents and royal insignia to Bhavanamuni. Even the 
gods presented him with 32 kinds of highest royal gifts and insignia like 
‘chatram’ (royal umbrella), ‘chamaram’ (royal fan), ‘pagati diviti’ 
(daytime-torch) etc. In this way Bhavanamuni and Bhadravati flourished 
for a long time. They got 101 sons. They multiplied again into hundreds 
and hundreds. All of them were called Padmasaliyulu and 
Padmabrahmanulu by the people with tespect and honour. Still today they 
are flourishing. The boy, who was bom from the sweat of Bhavanamuni, 
and came along with him to the earth, asked Bhavanamuni about his own 
task on the earth. Then Bhavanamuni wrote the Bhavanarsipuranam (the 
history of himself and his lineage) and put it into the hands of the boy. 

And he handed over all the insignia, presented to him by the gods and the 
people on the earth, to the boy and said ‘you will be called by the people 
as Kunapuli (cub), or Padigeraju’ (the kind with a royal flag), and ordered 
the boy to go to the houses of Padmasalis to recite the story of the caste 
and the genealogy of ‘gotras’ of the households and accept remuneration. 
Bhavanamuni blessed the boy after offering the above things. The 
descendants of that Bhavanamuni became Padmasalis and have been 
flourishing on the earth. The descendants of that boy became the caste of 
Kunapulivaru or Padigerajulavam who are dependents on Padmasalis or 
Sails.” 

If we look at the first pattern, that is the creation of the caste is 
linked with the creation of the universe, and accordingly, the originator of 
the universe is generally, the originator of the caste. The two prime 
functions of this pattern are i) pushing antiquity of the origin of the caste 
to the beginnings of the creation, ii) to provide sacred foundations to the 
caste by showing descent from the creator of the universe. 

The second pattern portrays the originator of the caste as a hero bom 
with the mission, or created only for the purpose of fulfilling the needs of none 
other than the gods themselves. The main function of this pattern is to elevate or 
provide scared history to the traditional occupation of the caste. This pattern 
also shows the caste-originator as celestial being who could even to gods. Here 
it should be remembered that notions of pollution, menial work and the attitudes 
based on these caste. These notions can be countered by providing mythical 
proof about the sacredness of caste-occupation, or in other words, by explaining 
that a caste-occupation, such as that of a barber is not polluting, rather essential 
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even for gods who are sacred. For example the first barber, who was a celestial 
barber, cut the hair of the supreme trinity of gods on the auspicious occasion of 
their marriages and therefore the barbers and their occupation are i) divine ii) 
auspicious and iii) essential. In the same way the Kulapurana of washermen 
counters the traditional view that this occupation is polluting in the sense that it 
has to do with the removal of dirt particularly by washing the clothes stained by 
the merstrual blood or polluted by the touch of a menstruating woman or a dead 
body. This Kulapurana makes their caste-originator ‘(Virabhadra) none other 
than the son of Siva, the supreme god and his occupation (washing) a divine 
activity. Thus Virabhadra becomes the first washerman. 

The third structural pattern of Kulapuranas is linking of certain realities 
of the castes to the curses and boons. The positive use of a boon to explain a 
particular phenomenon looks more natural, more in a narrative that needs to 
glorify or elevate the status of a caste. Using curses as reason for birth may 
appear to be a very strange way of claiming upper status for a caste. But, if the 
phenomena that are attempted to be explained through these narratives (the 
lower statuses in reality in comparison to the statuses claimed) is taken into 
account, it can easily be understood how curse can be used as a convenient tool 
to explain the "fall" from the claimed higher status to the lower status in reality. 
These narratives claim that originally a given caste had a higher status, and 
because of the curse of a certain god or goddess the caste lost its higher status. 
However, the period of the curse is going to end soon, and the caste is very 
shortly going to regain its original higher status or has already achieved that 
status. In most of these stories the original status of the caste before the curse 
was Brahminhood. One good example of this pattern is the story of Rambha's 
curse to Devaludu (the originator of Devanga Caste) found in the 
Devangapuranam. The story describes the Devanga (weavers) originally as 
Brahmins but now as Sudras. It should be noted that many present-day 
Devangas perform the ritual of wearing the sacred thread in the same manner as 
the Brahmins do. Even the last names like Sarma, Sastri etc., used by the 
Brahmins are also found among some of the contemporary Devangas. 

The Countering Strategies of Caste Narratives 

The above discussion on the patterns and their functions gives a skeletal picture 
of Kulapuranas and how they work. We shall now proceed to analyze the 
possible processes through which these narratives evolve. There seems to be a 
very "planned" and well thought strategy working in the making of a 
Kulapurana and its complex form in which it is available today. 

The first such strategy is the very naming of the narrative as a Purana, 
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thus making the narrative look sacred, authentic, full of ancient attributes which 
are traditionally associated with the Purana. If a Kulapurana was allowed to 
remain an "ordinary" folktale, it would not have shown these attributes of the 
Puranas. Besides, Puranas are very popular among the Indian masses. Even to 
non-literates, Puranic stories are well known because of Puranapravachands 
(Puianic recitation-performances) and other oral forms. The extreme reverence 
and unquestioned faith of the people in the Puranic stories, was also used by the 
makers of Kulapurdnds. 

The Kulapurdnds of the dominant as well as lower caste counter the 
Brahminic Varna hierarchy perpetuated in all the eighteen Sanskritic Puranas. 
The caste Puranas project their respective caste as Brahmin or Kshatriya or even 
superior to Brahmin Varna. Thus a Kulapurana adopts the Puranic stories and 
terminology to counter the Varna system which is perpetuated by the same 
Puranic stories. 

The second important strategy found in the Kulapurana is to adopt i) a 
few. characters from the Puranas with the same characteristics as one finds in 
the Sanskrit Puranas, ii) a few motifs from the Sanskrit Puranas, lii) a few 
episodes from the Puranas and iv) an entire story of a Purana with a little 
modification. 

Apart from the above Padmapurana, let us consider some more 
examples. In the Goudapurana different characters like Bramha, Koundinya, 
Visnu, Siva, Parvati and Sarswati etc., are all Sanskritic Puranic characters. But 
the story has absolutely nothing to do with either the whole or a part of any of 
the Sanskritic Puranas. It is a totally independent folk narrative establishing the 
descent of Gouds directly from Bramha through his son the sage Koundinya. 

A second composing device of a Kulapurana is to adopt motifs from 
Sanskritic Puranas. For example, the motif of birth of children without the 
actual sexual intercourse is one of the common motifs found in Sanskrit 
Puranas. Childrenbom out of such union are generally considered to be 
superhuman or of semi-divine nature. In several Kulapurdnds caste-heroes are 
bom through such unions. Another motif adopted in the Kulapurdnds is making 
implements and musical instruments from the fallen limbs of a dead demon. In 
Sivapurana, Gajasura killed by Siva desires at the time of his death, that his skin 
be made into the waist-cloth for Siva. This motif is found in several 
Kulapurdnds, For example, in Viswakarmapuranam of the artisan community, 
Runjakasurudu desires that parts of his body be made into musical instruments 
when he was killed by Viswakarma. This adaptation of Sanskritic motifs 
facilitates creation of a Puranic atmosphere in Kulapurdnds. 
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Another composing device found in Kulapuranas is to adopt a full 
unchanged episode into the caste narrative and then to link it with the 
independently created episodes of the Kulapuranas in several different ways. 
For example, Padmapurana of Padmasalis (weavers) takes the whole episode of 
Markandeya from Mcirkandeyapurana or Sivapurana. 

Finally the device of adopting almost entire Purana and modifying it a 
little to make it into a Kulapurana needs to be analyzed. The best example is 
Mudirajupuranam, the caste narrative of Mudirajus. This Puranam adapts 
Mahabharata and gives it a twist, not in terms of the episodes but in 
etymological or semantic manipulation to make it into the Kulapurana of the 
Mudirajus. In the original Sanskritic Purana (literary itihasa) of Mahabharata 
there is an episode of a king named Yayati who suddenly becomes old due to a 
curse on him by the guru of Rakshasas (demons) named Sukracharya. The only 
way out of the curse was to exchange his old age for the youth of one of his 
sons. From among the four sons of the king, the first three refuse to give up 
their youth for their father. But the last son obliges and gives his youth to his 
father, accepting his old age in return. This magnanimous youngest son of 
Yayati was given back his youth and made the king by his grateful father. This 
part of the story is in accordance with the Sanskrit Mahabharata. 

Among the countering strategies of Kulapuranas, more powerful than the 
above examples, is the strategy of claiming the name of place from a Sanskritic 
Purana, and Vyasa (the composer of the Sanskrit Puranas) as the author of the 
Kulapurana. Some of these claims are incorporated directly in the text of 
Kulapurana; some become the part of the narration of a Kulapurana, as a kind 
of commentary during the performance and most others remain within the oral 
tradition of the performing communities and their patrons. During, the collection 
of these claims, claims of the third kind can be collected only during the 
interviews with the performers and patrons of the given Kulapurana. 

Another type of claim made while linking Kulapurarnas to Sanskritic 
Puranas is that the given Kulapurana is part of one of the major Sanskritic 
Puranas of Vyasa. The interesting aspect of these claims is that the Kulapurana 
simultaneously claims also to be an independent Purana. 

The Vaisyapuranam of the Komatis (traders) is a good example of this 
kind of Kulapuranas. In the oral tradition, Viramustis, the dependents of 
Komatis and Komatis themselves make the claim that Vaisyapuranam is part of 
the Sanatsuojatiya Samhita of Skandapurana and at the same time an 
independent Puranam. When this Puranam was created in written form and 
published, these claims began to occupy the introductory notes of the 
publications and raised some controversy. In the introductions of one of the 
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published versions, Garre Satyanarayana Gupta, the author of the book claims 
that the Kanyakapuranam (the other name of Vaisyapuranam) was omitted from 
the available published editions of Skandapuranam by "some" (Brahmin) 
scholars (Satyanarayana Gupta, 1986:1-36). Another interesting development 
with regard to Vaishyapurdnam is the availability of a Sanskrit version of this 
Puranam in the written tradition, even though this version was published 
recently. The argument that Sanskrit versions of Kulapuranas were produced 
with the intention of acquiring the status of Sanskritic Puranas needs to be 
verified in the light of the following criticisms. This Sanskrit version was 
composed by a Brahmin scholar Bhaskaracharya sometime during the 16th 
century (some scholars argue for 12 th century). Vaisya scholars of the modem 
times started accusing Bhaskaracharya of deliberately downgrading the status of 
Komatis "in his book. The scholars began to plead that thenceforth 
Vaisyapuranam has to be written by Vaisyas themselves (Venkataswamy 
Gupta, 1986:49-55). An interesting aspect of these modem criticisms is that the 
episode of Kanyaka's curse (Komati girls to bom ugly) which is found in the 
Bhaskaracharya's Sanskrit versions is questioned for its authenticity by these 
modem scholars. 

Another interesting claim which belongs to this category may be found in 
the case of Rajakapurdnam. This Puranam of the Chakalis (washermen) is also 
called Basavapurdnam. Basavapurdnam is actually the name of Saivite Work 
consisting of mainly the story of Basava, the founder of Virasaivism, along with 
several stories of Saivite devotees. 10 Rajakapurdnam has certain episodes in 
common with the Basavapurdnam of the Virasivites (devotees of Siva) and this 
is the only basis on which it calls itself Basavapurdnam. This example reveals 
the trend within Kulapuranas of searching status models not only from among 
the 'Sanskrit Puranas but even from Virasivite Puranas. 

A noticeable feature with regard to the above mentioned devices is that 
the device of claiming a relationship with Sanskritic Puranas is not used by 
Kulapuranas whose communities have no tradition of scholarly learning or 
literary culture. 

Conclusion 

To summarize, Kulapuranas are the origin myths of different castes. They are 
narratives of caste identity. All Kulapuranas, irrespective of their affiliations 
with different castes, have some common features in the stories, structure and 
composition strategies, thus comprising a narrative system. This particular 
system is created as a "counter system" to the Sanskritic Puramc tradition and 
Brahminic Vama/caste system which has been perpetuated by the Sanskritic 
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tradition. Thus Kulapuranas delineate one ideology that counters the Brahminic 
Varna hierarchy and the values of purity and pollution upon which it is based. 

The Kulapuranas adopt some composing and other devices from the 
literature of the higher culture to achieve the Puranic status. These Puranas 
adopt characters and even some episodes from Sanskritic Puranas and organize 
themselves into independent Puranas to counter the same Sanskritic Puranas*! 
All these devices try to establish the concerned caste and the occupation of the 
caste as sacred, ancient, higher and not inferior to any other caste. The 
dependent caste system and the performance tradition of Kulapuranas are also 
delineated. Finally, the core issue as to how Kulapurana is a counter narrative 
system to Sanskritic Puranas has been dealt with and analyzed in detail. 

Notes 

1. Arsha Sanskrit means, the Sanskrit used by the Rishis. The word is used to 
explain the "ungrammatical" and "non-prosodic" expression found in the 
Sanskrit verses of sages like Vyasa, Agastya etc. The word has a connotation 
of concession or exception granted to the Rishis based on their sacredness and 
respectability. 

2. Astadaspuranas or eighteen Puranas are believed to be composed by the sage 
Vedavyasa. 

3. Sargasca pratisargasca 
Vamso manvantaranica 
Vamsanucaritam ceti 
Puranam pafica laksanam. 

This Sloka (verse) is from Amarakosam (a Sanskrit dictionary in the form of 
verses by Amarasimha). According to Amarakosam the five elements "sarga" 
(creation of the cosmos by the primeval power), "pratisarga" (re-creation of the 
cosmos after end of the "yuga" or era), "vamsa" (the emergence of Gods and 
Raksasas or demons and the originators of the "Brahmarsi" lineages), 
"manvantara" (the emergence of fourteen "manus" or preachers of codes), and 
"vamsanucharitam" (history of the great kings bom in the "surya" [solar] and 
"chandra" [lunar] dynasties) are described in Purana. These five elements are 
important characteristics of a Maha (great) Purana. 

4. The data for this paper was collected in the field during 1987-1992. Some 
Kulapuranas were recorded in natural context and some in artificial contexts. 
Most of the data I used in my Ph.D thesis, which I presented to the Department 
of Telugu, Osmania University in 1992. The present discussion includes many 
ideas already presented in that thesis. 
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5. Even the castes like Reddi, Kamma, Velama maintained their own journals in 
the early decades of this century which were dedicated to finding out their 
histories and genealogies: Kammapatrika (founded in 1923 in Machilipatnam), 
Kamma Maharaju (1936, Anantapur). Both these journals were founded by the 
Kammas. Reddirdni (founded in 1923 in Rayavaram, West Godavari district) 
was a journal of Reddis. Padmanayakapatrika (1937) for Velamas. Reddi 
Sanchika edited by Vaddadi Apparao is a historical source book of Reddi kings 
published in 1947 in Rajahmundry, Velugotivari Vamsavali is a classical poetic 
work of Bhattu poets of 18th and 19th centuries. This book describes the 
genealogy and heroism of different Velama kings. Bobbili vari Vamsavali 
(1914) (genealogy of Bobbili kings) by Mandalemula Seeta Rama Sastri is also 
a book about Velama kings. 

6. See Census of India: Census report of Madras 1891. p. 285. 

7. The verse No.130 of Kridabhirdmam, a 15th century poetic work of Srinathudu 
specially mentions a Bavani artist and his performance of Parasuramunikatha. 
["Parasuramuni kathalella proudhibade, carutara kirti bavanila cakravarti"). 
These Bavani artists are dependent caste singers of the Madiga (low) caste and 
the Parsuramunikatha is the casle myth of the Bavanis. There is another 
stronger and clear 18th century record of the existence of the dependent castes 
and their dependent singing in Adidam Surakavi's Ramalingesa Sataka in 
which he clearly describes some dependent castes, their relation with their 
patron castes and their singing tradition. Even a 12th century poetic work of 
Palkurki Somanadha [Panditaradhya Charitra] in which he mentioned a 
dependent caste Pichukunti and their pilgrimage to the temple of Srisaila the 
abode of Siva. But the did not write much about their dependent traditions. 

8. This caste myth has several names like Padmasamhita, Bhavanrsipurdnam, 
Markandeyapuranam, Markandeyaopakhydnam. This is performed by 
Kunapulivaru or Padigerajulavaru for their patrons. This version of 
Padmapuranam is an abridged version of the text collected from Nimisakavi 
Venkateswara Rao hailing from Anjaneyavagu village a suburb of Vijayawada 
city of Krishna District. 

9. i) "Himyagarbhudu," ii) "Bhrigvu," iii) "Pulastyudu," iv) "Angirasudu," 
v) "Atri," vi) "Pulahudu," vii) "Kratuvu," viii) "Dakshudu," ix) "Marlchi." 
These nine sages are called "Navabrahmas" or nine Brahmas. 

10. This caste myth is also called Basavapurdnam and Madivelupuranam. This 
Puranam is performed by Patamvaru or Patamchakalivaru in the houses of their 
patrons Chakalivara (washermen). This narrative also begins with the 
description of the creation of the universe, and about Adisakti. 
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Soumen Sen 


Folk Narrative and Social Reality in Matrilineal 
Khasi Society 


I begin on a premise. In spite of its fictional overtone, a folk narrative reflects 
social reality. Though it cannot be reduced to an image-making art that denies 
the creative faculty or imagination, a folk narrative provides insight into the 
social milieu. 

Allegedly the fictional overtone of folk narrative diminishes and limits 
its realism. It must also be admitted that a tale or a myth does not consist 
entirely of elements of reality. Rather they are significant for the lack of those 
elements and this lack of correspondence with descriptive reality offers special 
delight. Logic of realism is not considered a requirement by storytellers. They 
make the tale a deliberate and poetic fiction. Normal (i.e., cut to realistic size) 
characters, actions and situations are, perhaps, purposefully avoided. Rather, 
folk narratives are distinguished by an indifference to what we call ’normal." 
The "types" of folklore are different from the typical characters, typical settings 
or typical situations, the accepted formula of realism in modem literature. The 
folk narrator shows no interest in the surroundings of action; in describing the 
characters' psyche and appearance (except that the prince is noble, the princess 
is beautiful or someone is wicked) or that of a landscape (except that the forest 
is deep or the weather is stormy). The story is told only for the event and 
actions; the listener has also no interest beyond that. Time and space in folk 
narratives are usually undefined and uninterrupted. That suits both the narrator 
and the listener. 

But in spite of these intentions and preferences, historical and social 
reality breaks through in folk narratives. Myths may be "mythical" in our 
perception, but to the native it is a living reality (Malinowsky, 1932). Legends, 
by definition, contain historical reality; and a section of folklorists take folktales 
as peoples' autobiography and the clearest mirror of their lives (Ruth Benedict, 
1961) and their relations to reality is viewed as rather obvious (Propp, 1984). 
Even very recent research schemes admit that tales have always helped to form 
human identity and legends and tales have made the past relevant and present 
(Balle-Petersen, 1988). But is it possible to ensure that past is present without 
going through a process of continuity in the theatre of change? And how this 
process is sustained if tradition is devoid of reality? After all, "culture is not in 
things but in people's way of seeing, using and thinking about things; [and] it 
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has been made relevant to the community, integrated into a life-style [and] has 
acquired a systemic character" (Honko, 1988). If narratives (among other 
cultural items) sustain this systemic character, and become relevant to the 
community through acceptance and integration, one can never deny them their 
shares of reality. No system can survive without its root in reality. 

If this premise, on which we have relied, is accepted then narratives are 
to be taken as units of account of human social experience. They may not be 
based on normal (corresponding to a norm) characters, actions and situations 
but they cannot be dismissed as utterly fictitious as the allegation goes. Folk 
narratives as literature are attempts to understand social experiJnces. 
Reflections of these experiences are rather prescriptive than descriptive in these 
narratives. Prescriptive because they had to be relevant for multilevel 
organization and institutions. A text engulfs within itself socially defined 
communicative situations as Ben-Amos has seen in African society (Ben-Amos 
1975). 

In the matrilineal Khasi society of Meghalaya, a state in the north-eastern 
region of India, a narrative is distinguished by its preference for such a 
prescriptive communication and at times by almost a direct reference to the 
social milieu reflecting the matrilineal kinship principles. Other issues, 
sentiments or even prescriptions for norms with a demand for conformity to 
initiate an individual into a communal life and renewing and strengthening 
shared convictions with a correspondence to experiences in reality also find 
place. 

The matrilineal principles have repeatedly been emphasized. The Khasis 
call themselves children of Ki Hynniew Trep (The seven huts or families). A 
myth (legend in ethnic perception) tells : 

"God, in the beginning, created sixteen families and allowed them to 
stay with him in heaven. There was a tree which served as a ladder to 
these sixteen families for their communication between heaven and 
earth. This tree grew on the hill U Lum Sohpetbneng (the navel peak of 
Heaven) which was in the centre of the earth and formed the golden 
ladder ensuring physical contact between man and God. One day when 
only seven women were on earth, the evil one cut off this tree forcing 
these seven women to stay back. These seven women mothered the w 
hole of mankind and they lived at first at Shillong peak. When God 
allowed Ki Hynniew Trep to stay on earth, he gave them three 
commandments to observe to enable them to join the other nine who 
stayed with him in heaven." 

Most of the clans including the clans of the chiefs (Syiems) have their 
own "legends" tracing the origin from a female ancestor emphasizing 
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matrilineal descent. The Syiem (chief) clan of the state (Hima) of Shillong has 
one such origin narrative which shows divine origin of the clan (and the chiefs 
are designated as Ki Syiem Blei: "the divine chiefs") since their female ancestor 
Ka Pah Syntiew was the daughter of the God of Shillong (U Blei Shillong). The 
annual state-managed ritual Pomblang is designed to propitiate with sacrifice 
and libation the God of Shillong (U Blei Shillong); the female ancestor (Lei 
Long Syiem) and the first maternal uncle (U Suidnia). Pomblang thus signifies a 
homology between a ritual and a myth. The chief personage in the ritual event 
is the eldest living sister of the chief (Ka Syiem Sad) who is the priestess. In yet 
another ritual Behdienkhlam of Jowai in Jaintia Hills, four sisters, believed to be 
the ancestors of the clans of Jowai, are propitiated and two myths are narrated 
by a narrator (Parom). One of these is the myth of So Kpoh ("four wombs") 
which narrates how four sisters, Ka Doh, Ka Bon, Ka Wet and Ka Tein, who 
are believed to have mothered the clans of Jowai, had settled in that locality. 
These four clans are treated as autochthonous and all community functions 
including rites and administration are vested in the hands of the representatives 
of these clans. From these four Kpoh come the religious and secular chiefs of 
the area-Lyngdoh, Daloi, Pator and Basan-who are the principal functionaries, 
specially the Lyngdoh and Daloi, in the ritual event of Behdienkhlam. After the 
narration of the myth of So Kpoh following the ceremonial libation of rice-beer 
in the courtyard of the house of the chief priestess, the people try to lift three 
logs (representing three sisters, Ka Doh, Ka Bon and Ka Wet) with bamboo 
sticks. The fourth sister Ka Tein is venerated in the afternoon as the deity of a 
sacred- pool called Aitnar. 

Even after Hinduization and feudal consolidation of Jaintia kingship, a 
myth was designed to trace the origin of the kingship to one Matchyodari (later 
given the name Jainteswari or Devi Jayanti, an incarnation of Devi Durga) to 
justify the matrilineal descent. In Jaintia kingdom, unlike other Hinduized 
kingdoms, the nephew of the king would succeed him. This is the usual 
matrilineal principle. Even a tribal "legend" which is reckoned as the source of 
the Hinduized myth of Jainteswari (Sen, 1985) reflects the matrilineal reality. 

There are direct references of matrilineal principles and prescnptlons or 
commandments and taboos relating to these principles in many narratives. One 
such narrative tells about a social reformer U Synriang, believed to be a son of 
God by a virgin mother, who was ordained to make rules for the observance and 
continuity of the matrilineal system : 

"An unmarried girl, named Ka Lisan, went bathing in a river. While 
swimming she saw a fruit floating, picked it up and ate. Immediately 
she felt some sensation in her lower abdomen. (Another version holds 
that when Ka Lisan was swimming, god was also swimming upstream 
and Lisan conceived). However, Lisan's brother took her to a diviner 
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who told him, after due divination, that she was pregnant. This 
announcement enraged the brother who thought that the man was 
deliberately defaming the family. So he caught hold of the diviner and 
threw him down the hill. But the inevitable happened: Ka Lisan gave 
birth to a male child. The boy was dumb. The maternal uncle took the 
boy to a diviner who said 'that the boy would not speak unless the 
diviner to whom Ka Lisan was shown was satisfied. The uncle went to 
that diviner and begged his pardon. The diviner pardoned him and the 
boy started talking. When the boy reached manhood he once told his 
mother that he was a reformer and needed undisturbed sleep on some 
occasions when he would have communion with God. He slept once for 
nine days and after the death of his mother for another three days and 
received from God ordinances, commandments, rules and regulations 
for the society. At that time many evil practices prevailed in the 
society. There was no rule for marriage; abduction, rape, incest, etc. 

That was the order of the day. U Synriang ordained that thenceforth one 
must not marry within one's own maternal clan." 

In most of these narratives there is an attempt to sustain the matrilineal 
principles. We may reiterate a few. In matrilineal system descent is traced 
through the mother. Matrilocal residence is associated with matrilineal descent. 
Authority within the family group, however, belongs to some male 
representative-often the mother's eldest brother. Otherwise, the male, as 
husband, sometimes merely a privileged visitor and sometime a member of his 
wife's matrilocal residential group, enjoys only a secondary position in the 
home where his children live with their mother. Everyone marries outside the 
lineage following principle of exogamy. A father does not produce children for 
his matrilineage. He may be a source of tenderness for his children but his 
authority is limited. The functioning family is organized round a centre of blood 
ties such as brothers and sisters with mother as the head of the family and the 
maternal uncle as the decision-making authority. Incest taboo is therefore 
strictly observed. If matrilineal descent groups are to be maintained, marital ties 
must not supersede blood ties in the descent group. 

In most of the narratives that explain and prescribe matrilineal principles, 
one does not even see a reference to any male as father. He is conspicuously 
absent. This is significant because one feature of the matrilineal system is the 
secondary role of the father. It may even appear in the light of some of these 
narratives, (e.g., the myth of So Kpoh) that mothers were without husJands, 
since no reference is made. On the other hand maternal uncle finds an important 
place as in the tale of Ka Lisan. In some cases we find wandering females with 
their children but without their fathers. Most of the origin myths also speak of 
mothers only. The role of the mother is always glorified. 
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Narratives, as we know, are often used to explain natural phenomena. A 
Khasi tale explains why there are spots on the moon and it shines less than the 
sun. But this tale also carries on an incest taboo and that it is the duty of 
daughters to manage the affairs of the family and to look after their mother in 
her old age following the matrilineal prescription: 

"In olden days there was a woman who had four children, three 
daughters, Ka Sngi (sun), Ka Um (water), Ka Ding (fire) and a son U 
Bynai (moon). The moon was a wicked young man, for he fell in love 
with his elder sister, Ka Sngi. In the beginning the moon was as bright 
as the sun without any spot. When the sun became aware of the moon's 
bad intentions, she was very angry. She took some ashes in her hand 
and said to him, 'Do you harbour such an incestuous and wicked 
intentions against me, your elder sister, I will cover your brow with 
ashes, you wicked and shameless one; be gone from the house . 1 Moon 
felt ashamed and from that time onwards he gave out a white light and 
has spots because the sun had covered him with ashes. The three sisters 
remained at home to take care of their mother." 

The Khasis, therefore, consider many tales as legends or fables. In their 
ethnic perception myths are often taken as legends. Fables are favourite items in 
their narrative repertoire and what we call prescriptive realism is distinctly 
manifested in fables with very clear injunction for what the people should or 
should not do: 

"Once upon a time, when all the creatures in this world were honest and 
spoke only one language, a thanks giving dance was arranged. Each 
and every creature came to participate in the dance which continued for 
the whole day and by late afternoon the crowd began to disperse. Just 
then, the Sun and the Moon, a sister and a brother, arrived to participate 
in the dance. There was really nothing wrong with their steps but in 
spite of that there was a great uproar of scornful laughter on the 
dancing ground because they being sister and brother were dancing 
together. The sun (sister) was ashamed who fled away and immediately 
complete darkness enveloped the entire earth." 

Incidentally, couple dances are rare in Khasi-Jaintia Hills. In most of the 
festivals boys and girls dance separately (Shad Mastieh and Shad Kynthei 
respectively). In one festival, Laho, we see two boys and one girl dance in a 
group. But a dancing couples are frowned upon and prohibited. Even for the 
dance of two boys and a girl in a group, Gods permission had to be obtained: 

"When U Lakriah, the leader of the seven huts (Ki Hynniew Trep), 
came to his people with message from God, all were happy. They 
decided to celebrate the occasion with a dance festival. U Lakriah 
resorted to a type of divination to decide on the manner in which the 
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dance was to take place. It was decided that if the froth came to the 
brim when a gourd-pitcher was filled with rice-beer, it would be 
understood that God agreed. If otherwise, it would be taken as God's 
disapproval. U Lakriah first asked for permission for a dance in pairs-a 
male and a female. Froth did not come up and so it was taken as God's 
disapproval. Then U Lakriah sought the permission for a dance by 
three-two boys and a girl in the middle-froth came up to the brim 
signifying God's approval." 

I began on a premise and I conclude with it that in spite of its fictional 

overtone, a folk narrative reflects social reality. 

I have, however, restricted my discourse in identifying those elements of 

reality in Khasi folk narratives which justify, prescribe and enhance the 

principles of matrilineal system that is revered till today. 
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Epic Themes and Folk Performance 
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Raja Nal's Mistake : Epic Themes in Rajasthani Women's 
Ritual Narratives 


I n many Rajasthani villages and cit.ies women regularly worship the 
beneficent goddess Dasa Mata (alternatively Dasa Mata). The days of Dasa 
Mata's worship in Rajasthan fall during a period crowded with rituals and 
festivals, and rich with songs and stories. Coming at the beginning of the hot 
season, this period coincides with the harvest of winter grain crops. 1 During this 
time, Rajasthani women participate in a series of ritual events appealing to and 
celebrating various aspects of female divinity. These rituals are all intended to 
secure for themselves and their families the various comforts of a good life and, 
by the same token, to ward off the disasters of childlessness, widowhood, 
illness, loneliness, and poverty. 

Ritual context 

Dasa Mata is identified with Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth and prosperity; her 
opposite, Odasa, is Kulakshmi, the personification and harbinger of ill fortune. 
Lindsey Harlan has translated her name as "Fate Mother" and Ann Grodzins 
Gold has called her "Mother Ten" (Gold, 1995). Neither of these is perfectly 
accurate, the most literal translation being singularly un-euphonic: "Condition 
Mother," for-as the stories teach-the goddess's power may transform a human's 
condition (dasa; dasa). Instantaneously, she bestows or removes well-being or 
ill-being. Here we will avoid translation dilemmas and speak of her as Dasa 
Mata. 

Dasa Mata stories teach that the goddess gives well-being, comfort and 
plenty to the families of women who perform her rites. But if she is angered or 
neglected, abject poverty and every kind of bad luck will result-when Dasa 
departs and Odasa arrives. This pattern, as well as the ritual context in which 
the stories are told, clearly place Dasa Mata tales within the genre, widespread 
in North India, of vrat katha-or vow stories." 

Dasa Mata's worship goes on for ten days."’ Each day involves a fast, a 
simple domestic ritual with grain offerings placed on a ten-sided figure that is 
painted on the courtyard floor, and three stories. Each day a skein of cotton yam 
is placed with the grain inside the ritual space. Before the tenth day, the yam is 
made into string necklaces, each with ten knots in it. These embody the 
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goddess, and all participants wear and respect them throughout the year. 

Small groups of women, who may be neighbors and friends as well as 
relatives, gather at a storyteller’s home to perform Dasa Mata's worship 
together. The tenth and last day sees by far the largest gatherings. All married 
women who seek the goddess's protection for the coming year will attend the 
worship in order to obtain the blessed ten-knotted string to wear around their 
necks. The stories are-not told in a particular order, but the story of Nal- 
Dc.uayanti with which we are concerned here is always told on this last and 
most important day. 4 

Vernacular Stories and Epic Motifs 

When, in Ghatiyali village, Ajmer District, Gold first heard, recorded, and later 
translated the Rajput woman Shobhag Kanvar's Rajasthani version of King 
Nal's story (hereafter Ajmer 80), she gave no thought to a Mahabharata link. It 
was easy to assume that this women's ritual tale had randomly attracted the 
appropriately royal names of Nal and Damayanti available in the cultural pool. 
However, in the entire series of Dasa Mala slories-nol to menlion scores of 
other women's lales-while many kings and queens appear, none of them have 
names al all. This is a suggeslive discrepancy. 5 

Both Ajmer 80 and another version of King Nal's slory told in Ghatiyali 
by Ugam Purohit, a Brahman, in 1993 (hereafter Ajmer 93) tell of a royal 
couple who, because of the king's offense to divine power, lose everything and 
endure hardships. The version Lindsey Harlan recorded in Udaipur District in 
1985 (hereafter Udaipur) is structurally very similar to the Ajmer versions, but 
makes a consideration of thematic linkages with the Epic more plausible by 
including the crucial plot motif of gambling-absent in the Ajmer district 
tellings. Udaipur and Ajmer 80 have in common with the Mahabharata version 
the couple's separation as they struggle to survive their joint misfortunes. 
However, the most recenl of the three recordings, Ajmer 93, keeps them 
together. In all three Rajasthani tellings, it is the wife's redeeming ritual action 
that restores the pair to their earlier happiness. 6 

Most of the Rajasthani narrative is an episodic description of how King 
Nal and Queen Damayanti-having fallen into disfavor with Dasa Mata-lose or 
alienate possessions, relatives, friends and strangers. Following the pivotal 
worship that restores their "good day,"'one by one each and every bad event 
already recounted is reversed. In two out of three versions the king gams a 
second wife-the single external factor marking the couple's situation after the 
prolonged disaster is brought to almost circular closure. 

Perhaps the most striking home truth and moral message of the 
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Rajasthani Nal story is its definitive demonstration that husband.' who deny or 
suspect their wives' religious knowledge and practices are fools who will 
eventually learn the hard way to know and act better-not to make the same 
mistake twice. The Nal story shares that obvious message with many other 
Indian women's tales. Our question in this essay, though, is what is special in 
the folk Nal narrative that warrants its king and queen having names that link 
them with the great epic and distinguish them simultaneously from other 
folktale royalty-even those who appear within the same ritual cycle of Dasa 
Mata's worship. 

Following some insights in David Shulman's essay on the "Riddle of 
Nala"-an interpretation based centrally if not exclusively on the Mahabharata 
(Shulman, 1994), our paper explores the intertwined concepts of fault and fate 
in the Rajasthani women's ritual story. Ultimately, we are concerned with Nal 
and Damayanti's "coupledness," with the universe of kinfolk in which they 
work through their troubles, and with their joint dependence on the goddess 
whom she, not he, worships faithfully. 

We focus, therefore, on those episodes-particularly Nal's initial mistake 
and his return to grace one year later-that offer insight into the images and 
consequences of fault, fate, and marital unity in the folk multiforms. We 
highlight in this discussion both those interesting variations that mark the 
different vernacular versions, and in some ways all three of these contrast, but 
also resonate, with the Sanskrit. Hans van Buitenen once suggested that Nala 
seemed to him to be a piece of the epic that, if not authored by a woman, 
nonetheless presented a female perspective (1979: personal communication). 
Possibly, by thinking about ways women's tellings comment on responsibility, 
destiny, and marriage, we may even venture to imagine sources for, as well as 
reflections of, the epic's concerns. 7 

Fault and Fate 

"Nothing human beings do in this world is devoid of daiva': (cited in Shulman, 
1994:25) .... "'not I' rings truer than 'I,' driven by an unknown impulse that is yet 
wholly mine;' (Shulman, 1994:27). 

Many have tried to sort out the Hindu notions of fault and fate. Rather 
than opposed, the two are deeply and perplexingly connected. While fat e-kismat 
if not daiva-often offers a catch-all causality in rural Hindu explanations, it is 
one that does not lead by any means to fatalism (Gold, 1992:328-333). If folk 
versions of Nal's tale lack the poetic ambiguities and psychological depth of the 
Sanskrit epic, we nonetheless find commonalities among the ways both 
folktales and epic ponder the king's blame. But while the epic Nal has a domino 
chain of faults, flaws, or afflicted fates to think back upon, the folk Nal's error is 
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crystallized in a single turning point. All is well; then he does something wrong 
and it transforms his condition and his destiny. Nal used fate as an explanation, 
or excuse, for his trials in one of the three folk tellings. His wife Damayanti-as 
we shall see-doesn't buy it; nor does she let him off so easily in the Sanskrit text 
(Shulman, 1994:9). 

The Rajasthani stories' internal logic attributes Nal's bad luck squarely to 
his initial bad deed. That deed is simultaneously an offense to his wife, to the 
female species, and to the goddess. 

Listen to the storytellers' depictions of the King's mistake. Ajmer 80 begins: 

"Once there were a king and queen. One day the queen worshipped 
Dasa Mata. The queen had golden jewelry, golden necklaces, silver 
necklaces. But after she worshipped Dasa Mata she put on Dasa Mata's 
white string. 

In the evening the king came into the castle, and after they ate, the king 
and queen began to play Parcheesi [make love]. While they were 
playing, the kings gaze fell on the queen's neck. 'O ho!' he said, and not 
listening he broke it and burned it. What? Dasa Mata's string? 

"Uh Oh! You've done a frightening thing! That was my Dasa Mata and 
it is a women's custom [lugdyd ko len] to wear it. What have you done? 

You've burned up Dasa Mata, and now what will happen?" 

"Are there such virtues [gun] in that Dasa, in that white string?" 

"Yes there are great virtues in it. You'll find out tomorrow, no even 
tonight in your dreams. You've done a lot that's very bad. This was my 
special woman's magic [make to ye taktiindar ha ye lugdyd kd)." 

Udaipur begins with Queen Damayanti, having learned from other 
women about the benefits of Dasa Mata worship, performing it and putting on 
the string. 

"That night when the king came in and visited his wife in her bedroom, 
he noticed the thread on her neck. He said, 'Ugh! That thing on your 
neck is ugly. You have a golden one that's worth a hundred-thousand. 

You should wear that. Is that thing you're wearing just cotton?' 

The queen said, 'This is for household fortune. It's essential that I wear 
it.' 

Nevertheless, Nala said, 'Absolutely not! It's the worst.' He commanded 
her, 'Wear your gold jewelry instead.' He tore the thread from her neck, 
threw it down on the ground, and then tossed it into a fire." 

(The queen does not talk back to him as she does in the Ajmer version). 
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After this single rash, arrogant, and sexist act of King Nal's everything 
goes bad. In all three versions, multiple dreams, signs and omens overdetermine 
the royal couple's fall into misfortune. In the Udaipur text, as already noted, Nal 
loses the kingdom gambling. In both Ajmer tellings wealth just magically 
disappears: full grain bins become empty in a twinkling. Moreover, the very 
behaviors and desires of the royal couple are altered, first in their dreams as the 
queen in Ajmer 80 predicts. But these very dreams come true the following day: 

"When the king went out to relieve himself he asked for a broken clay 
pot to carry water [normally he would use a brass jar]. And the queen 
said to her servant, 'Bring me some residue of sesame seeds from the 
oil man [a very low-elass food]; I have a great craving for it" [Ajmer 
80 ], 

In all three folk tellings the king and queen leave their kingdom out of 
embarrassment at their "bad condition," loosing on the road their children, their 
horse, their last servant, and their good name. They visit various friends and 
relatives from whom they hope to get some help, but always with bad results 
that only increase their double burden of helplessness and shame. 

In the Sanskrit version of Nala-as presented by Shulman-Nala says near 
the end to "the tearful and still accusing Damayanti:" "It was not my fault that 
my kingdom was lost; Kali perpetrated that, and also caused me to abandon 
you" (Shulman, 1994:7). Forced in several situations to explain the change in 
his condition, the Rajasthani folk Nal similarly declares, in the Udaipur version, 
that the goddess Dasa Mata's anger is the cause of his ordeals as a pauper in 
exile-ordeals shared by Damayanti. But he also links the goddess's anger to his 
own error. 

"My Dasa Mata became angry because I made a mistake. She cursed me, 
which is why I am a beggar" (Udaipur). 

Thus both the Mahabharata King Nala and the folk Nal attribute their 
sufferings to divine causality. Like the folk Nal, the Mahabharata Nala, too, 
committed a ritual offense. But the chain of blame has greater narrative depth in 
the epic than in the folk tellings. The gods were already angry with the epic Nal: 
that is why he slipped up in his ritual niceties in the first place. It is easier for 
him to insist, "It's not my fault," while the Rajasthani king, at least in one 
version, admits, "I made a mistake." 

Yet not all the folk Nals confess so readily to personal responsibility, hi 
Ajmer 93, the folk Nal deflects all fault onto bland fate: "Brother, it is nobody's 
fault at all, it is my kismat's fault" [kof na dos konai, marl kismat na dos hai] 
(Ajmer 93). His queen takes a definitively opposing view of their joint 
suffering's cause. She informs her husband's sister several scenes later, "Your 
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brother forbid me [to wear] and burned my Dasa Mata [string emblem] and that 
is why this [bad] situation has come about. . . ." 

Thus she directly bfames Nal for his apparently willful error, although 
not to his face. By that act of tearing the sacred string, it would seem that the 
king wished to assert his own singular, independent selthood as ruler, husband, 
absolute power holder. But through it he fatally failed to acknowledge 
Damayanti's human, religious, female worth-not to mention the goddess's 
divinely superior, female power. The king's pretensions crumble instantly with 
his wrongful act, as do the symbolic turrets of his castle. We believe the 
women's story's main message hangs on acknowledging Nal's genuine fault, and 
responsibility, at that selfish instant. 

Couples/F amilies/S elves 

Almost nothing that the text mentions manages to remain intact, unsplit, or 
singular, although thematically there is also a countervailing drive toward unity- 
tllis is, after all, in the most general sense, a love story about two people uniting 
as one (Shulman, 1994:13). "[Nal's] ... identity depends, in moments of doubt, 
upon the outside voice of Damayanti" (Shulman, 1994:17). 

The doubt articulated by the story goes beyond the mystery of the lovers' 
union; the text articulates not only the obvious and difficult question of whether 
two can ever be one... but also the even more troubling and rooted problem of 
whether one can ever be one (Shulman, 1994:18). 

The consequences for both Nal and his queen-repercussions that result 
directly from his violation of Damayanti's Dasa Mata string-reveal much about 
the king and queen asa couple, a pair. We might speculate that it is because 
Damayanti is so thoroughly a part of him that Nal cannot grant her one 
difference-the alien white string, her "special women's magic." Nal and 
Damayanti indeed seem very close to the ideal half-body model of marriage- 
united in fate and even, it seems, fault. In the Udaipur version, as we'll see in a 
moment, Damayanti asks the goddess to forgive her mistake, although she never 
made one. In other words, she assumes Nal's error, making it hers as well. 

Nal and Damayanti separate in both the Ajmer 80 and Udaipur texts, as 
do the epic couple. However, the folk Nal never deliberately abandons his 
queen. In Ajmer 80, the two simply agree to part; in Udaipur, storm winds blow 
them down different roads. Nor does the folk Nal rob his wife, except of course 
of the string. But the string may well stand for everything she has as much as 
does Damayanti's dress, of which the epic Nala takes half when he leaves her in 
the woods. She reproves him later, publicly, for this depredation. 

In all the Rajasthani versions, the pair's joint fortune is restored through 
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Damayanti's good actions. Her redeeming ritual, his second marriage, their 
reunion and return to a "good day," form a tightly meshed set of events. 
Accounts of these events in each of the regional variants offer further insights 
into the intertwined fates of the royal couple. 

In the Udaipur telling of this critical turning point, Damayanti has.a job 
as attendant to a prostitute; King Nal finds out there will be a bridegroom 
choice for a princess on the very day of Dasa Mata Puja, one year after their 
initial downfall. He tells this to Damayanti-for they have located one another, 
not such a difficult process in the folk as it is in the epic version. 

"When that day arrived, Damayanti kept Dasa Mata's vow and 
worshipped her. She prayed to her and asked her forgiveness, saying, 

'Dasa Mata, I made a mistake. Please return my good day' ... then 
Damayanti said to the king, 'You must also worship. You too should 
make a vow so that your good day will also return,' the king said, 'This 
time I will make no mistake-wear your thread. I give you permission to 
wear it.' So Damayanti kept her Dasa Mata vow." 

Note in this telling Damayanti's and the storyteller's lip service to the 
wife's proper subordination: he gives her his, permission. But the story also 
makes it clear that he had no choice. 

The outcome is as desired: Nal is chosen (by an elephant carrying a 
wreath) as another princess's groom and marries her despite her relatives' initial 
horror: "You are just a beggar and you dare to come as a suitor for our princess! 
You think you are worthy of marrying her? Get out of here! Get out!" 
Eventually they accept him as "surely written into the princess' fate." 

In the first Ajmer telling, by contrast with Udaipur, Damayanti operates 
quite independently on Nal, without any mutual consultation. Moreover, it is 
not only her ritual actions, but her artistry at flower-weaving, and her natal 
family connections, that move them toward a return of good fortune. 

"She stayed in the city, and made very fine flower bracelets and hair 
flowers, and sold them in the bazaar. She sent some to the queen of that 
city, and the queen said to her servant girl, 'Oh, in all my life I've never 
seen such lovely hairflowers and flower-bracelets, who made them?' 

'One who lives near me makes them.' 

'Today is Dasa Mata's day, so bring her here. Let her string for me such 
fine flower-bracelets and hair-flowers.'" 

Damayanti is able to participate in the worship, and is thereby restored to 
the goddess' good grace. Dasa Mata signs her favor by having Damayanti's feet 
leave auspicious red prints, and through this miracle the queen sponsoring the 
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ritual recognizes Damayanti as her missing sister; there follow a tearful reunion, 
baths, new clothes. 

Meanwhile at a bridegroom choice in another place, Nal is selected: 

"They set up chairs and spread carpets and sprayed perfume and 
various things were happening, and the princess hung the groom- 
garland [on him]. They pushed him away, but the princess hung it on 
him. There were seated there great kings; the king of Bundi, the king of 
Jodhpur, the kings of Bikaner and of Sanganer all were seated there, 
but she didn't put it on them. She put it on this one [Nal], 

'Who is this beggar, this Gypsy?' But she put it on him and if something 
happens three times it's final. She put the groom garland on him and he 
married the princess. All the people said, 'it is her written fate.'" 

This second queen, whose fate is to marry Nal, plays little part in the 
story, and has no lines; Damayanti hardly notices her. 8 Although other women's 
folklore often violently opposes polygyny (Raheja and Gold, 1994), this extra 
queen's only impact is on the kingdom's subjects. They note her presence as the 
capstone to Nal's restored royal fortune, a sign that counters the earlier 
inauspicious ones. Thus Ajmer 80 ends with Raja Nal's subjects' commentary 
on his experience: 

"'Today our king's condition has changed back. He endured a lot of 
misery, but look at him today.' All the people came running, and they 
said, 'Hey Master, previously you had one queen and today there are 
two queens.'" 

In the Ajmer 93 telling the queen is strikingly assertive; she tells the king 
just what to do to restore their fortune and he humbly acquiesces; there is no 
pretense of his acting authoritatively or independently of his spouse; nor is there 
any bridegroom choice. 

"[Damayanti] 

said, 'King sir, one whole year has passed and we had experienced 
sorrow. Now the day of Holi has come and on the next day, tomorrow, 

I will do this. You bring me some cotton thread, and for then days I 
will tell the stories and on the tenth day I will put on Dasa's charmed 
string. Previously you forbid me, but don't forbid me now in that way. 
Previously you forbid me and that is why our condition changed.' 

[Humbly indeed Nal replies]: 'No matter, Lady queen, I won't forbid 
you." 

This newest version, told by an educated woman, seems to diminish Nal's 
will and enhance his fault well beyond the rest. 9 Moreover, it refuses him the 
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pleasure of a second wife. 

The folk Nal and Damayanti depend not only on one another but-in a 
different way-on surrounding relatives and friends for their identities. That is, 
their selfhood seems to reside at least in part in the ways others treat them. 

Nal's existence as a king, certainly, is defmed by his reception at the 
homes of a fellow king and, even more importantly, his wet-nurse sister and his 
birth sister. When his bad condition makes it impossible for them to treat him 
right, he ceases to be King Nal. While the epic Nala disguises his identity, the 
folk Nal simply becomes unrecognizable, not himself, as bad fortune grips him 
ever more firmly. 

For Damayanti, it is the safe and feminine space of a sister's palace-away 
from Nal-that allows her to return to fortune. Moreover, the climactic 
restoration of her being is the recovery of her sons: not the reaffirmation of her 
husband's kingship, but of her own motherhood. 

This moment in the women's tale has heightened emotional power for 
teller and audience. The boys have been under the care of peddlers. When the 
king and queen try to reclaim them, their rights are denied, and a test of mother- 
love is proposed. 

"The peddler woman began to argue, 'These are my servants. ’ 

'No, these are my princes.' They were quarreling and the queen's tears 
were falling, and the king and queen were dying of sorrow. [Nal shares 
her parental grief here]. 

So the peddler woman put on the silk bodice. And the queen took a 
bath and strung pearls in her hair and put on the wooden bodice. "We 
will stand facing the Sun God, and from the breast a stream of milk will 
come out, to the princes. God is the witness,... and we will have justice, 
it is a matter of truthful dharma.' 

So the peddler woman thought, 'O ho, I'll be wearing a silk blouse, so a 
stream of milk will come from my breast but from a wooden bodice, 
what could come but ashes?' 

When the Sun God rose both princes stood in front of them, Sayar and 
Nir stood there. And the king and the other queen were watching, and 
the villagers were watching near by, and the whole caravan was 
watching. The Sun God's rays came and the wooden bodice split open, 
and from both breasts to the princes, Sayar and Nir, a stream of milk 
went straight into their mouths. They got wet. But from the silk blouse 
[on the peddler woman] not even sweat came. Then the people said, 
and everyone said, 'Brother, these are the queen's princes, not even a 
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drop came from the silk blouse person, but the wooden bodice split, the 
heart split. Look streams of milk went to both princes.'" 

Damayanti's heart splits (phatna) with love for her sons. This is the Ajmer 
80 telling, but a similar scene closes. Ajmer 93, followed only by Damayanti's 
generous gifts to the peddler woman who has fostered her boys-hinting at a 
female solidarity that heals their rivalry. 

Conclusion: Epic Themes in Women's Tales 

The Rajasthani folk versions have in common with the Sanskrit epic more than 
names. The concerns with fate and marriage, and with selfhood and self- 
knowledge, are clearly shared. However, women's vernacular tellings infuse the 
tale with their own perspective and interests, shaping a rather different story in 
the end. 

These female versions have an evident didactic meSsage: Men ought not 
to trifle with women's ritual power. King Nal should have respected Damayanti 
as someone capable of independent actions, in her worship of Dasa Mata. 
However, Damayanti's independence in religious knowledge does not make her 
a separate being from Nal. The goddess she worships punishes them as a couple 
when Nal-in his blind and obstinate masculinity-denies her divinity and power. 
Thus Nal's willful fault becomes both Nal and Damayanti's shared bad fate. 

In the women's tellings, human, personal identity is only in part derived 
from the mutuality of a married pair. Nor is it a problem of self-knowledge or 
sclf-recognition-as it seems to be in the epic. Rather, identity in the women's 
tellings emerges from recognition given by others. Thus in the vernacular tales 
we see selfhoods created, transformed, and experienced between brother and 
sister, sister and sister, mother and sons, and between friends. Ultimately, 
however, identity in these ritual stories is a gift mutually bestowed by 
worshipper and goddess, who must recognize and cherish one another. Prayers 
to Dasa Mata made among companionable clusters of women, rather than epic 
conflicts of the battlefield or the soul, frame the Rajasthani story. 


Notes 

1. It begins with the major village-wide and nation-wide festival of Han on the full 
moon and last day of the lunar month called Phalgun (March-April), and 
continues as the moon wanes and waxes again, during the succeeding month of 
Chaitra (April-May). 

2. See Wadley 1983. 
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3. The generalized description that follows is based on Gold's observations in 
Ghatiyali, Ajmer District, in 1980 and 1993. The ritual certainly differs slightly 
from house to house, caste to caste, village to village, or village to urban area. In 
common to all, however, are the cotton string and the storytelling. 

4. The last day of Dasa Mata puja is also the day of Pipal Tree piija tree figures, if 
only incidentally, in the story (first swallowing up and later returning Nal and 
Damayanti's daughter along with their horse). 

5. See Ramanujan 1986 for contrasts in the use of names between domestic and 
public tales. 

6. See Gold's chapters in Raheja and Gold 1994 and Harlan 1992 for descriptions of 
women's religious practice, its value and importance in Rajasthan. 

7. See Unni 1977 who writes of the Nala and Damayanti episode: "It is almost 
definite that the story belonged to the repertoire of ancient Indian folk tradition, 
before it was incorporated into the store-house of the epic into which numerous 
stories are deposited" (10). 

8. In the epic the second bridegroom-choice reunits the couple; Nal wins the same 
Damayanti twice. In the folk tellings, it seems, she splits into two women; see 
Doniger 1994 on doubling and splitting of characters in mythologies. 

9. I should note that this teller was a teacher for a government-sponsored adult - 
education for women program, and thus had an express sense of herself as 
someone involved in work on behalf of women. 
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Susan S. Wadley 


Raja Nal's Humanity : Understanding the North Indian 
Epic Dhola as a Native Anthropology 

YU ho is Raja Nal? In discussing the Nal-Damiyanti story from the 
' ’ Mahabharata, Shulman says that "identity confusion ....is Nal's constant 
affliction" (p. 22). This affliction of identity confusion is even more pronounced 
in the Nal story found in the epic known as Dhola. In Dhola, Nal often doesn't 
even know that he is Nal! Early in what is usually the second episode we find 
these lines: 

(Behmata is speaking to Raja Nal, who has met her at the seashore, 
where she is making juri (intertwined loops of rope that symbolize 
marriages) and tossing them on the sea): 

"oh my son, in which village do you live? 

Who is your father, who is your mother? 

Nal replies, 

"oh mother, my village is Dakshinpur 

My name is Raja Nal. 

I belong to the Banya caste, 

We sell salt, pepper and coriander. 

Behmata then says that she can't make a juri for Nal, as she doesn't make 
marriages for Banyas. This interlude with Behmata is only one of many 
instances throughout the epic Dhola when Nal either himself does not know 
who he is or if he does know his own identity, is in disguise and hence those 
around him don't know that he is Raja Nal. In fact, seldom is Raja Nal "Nal." 
More often he is a Banya, an acrobat, an oil presser, a charioteer. But when he is 
aware of his identity, he is first and foremost a king. And whether acrobat, 
Banya, or king, he is always a human, perhaps the most important element of 
his identity, for this is an epic that examines human foibles and addresses 
questions of fundamental concern to humans. I argue further that it is precisely 
Raja Nal's humanity that is a key to the popularity of the epic Dhola amongst its 
lower class and caste male singers and patrons, for Dhola is'an epic that is a 
parody, in the Bakhtinian sense, of the hegemonic epic of the region, the 
Ramayana. Where Ram rules by impartiality and godliness, Nal rules as a 
bumbling human, often unaware of his own kingliness, and certainly with no 
pretensions to godliness. Given the continual reaffirmation of his humanness 
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throughout the epic, it is not surprising then, that the story of Nal and 
Damayanti, a story where that Nal's humanness is a necessary feature, is 
modified for adaptation to this epic about kings and the goddesses who support 
them. 

But first, what is this Dhola? Thought to have been composed in the early 
19th century, it is popular as an oral epic performed by semi-professional, often 
illiterate singers, most commonly from the lower castes. It is also a hot item in 
the rural tape cassette market and has been available in cheap printed pamphlets 
as a kind of play script for many years. Its primary locale is Braj Kshetra- 
eastem Rajasthan, especially Bharatpur, and western Utter Pradesh [U.P.], 
particularly Aligarh, Mathura and Agra districts-though it is immensely popular 
to the southeast (into the U.P. districts of Etah, Mainpuri, Faurrukhabad, and 
Bidaun) and north to Meerut and Bijnor, as well as in the Jat communities of 
Haryana. Its core performance mode is a solo singer playing a Cikara, a small 
bowed string instrument, with a drummer for accompaniment. Nowadays, a 
harmonium is common, and Cimta or cymbals might be added as well. 
Sometimes there is more than one singer. It is sung for weddings or other 
occasions where entertainment is desired, but it is also understood and internally 
defined as a religious story, with the goddess giving the singer the power to 
perform. 

It takes many nights to perform all of Dhola and I have heard every 
possible part (called "Larai" or "Maidan") sung, though I have printed versions 
of all the Maidans ever described to me. Generally, each Maidan takes one night 
to perform, though a very long night might include two. The whole, if it were to 
be sung, would take some 100 hours. 

I have found it easiest to understand Dhola as having three sections, each 
with a different literary history. I should note that the singers are unconcerned 
about the literary history of its various portions, referring to the whole as either 
Dhola or Nal ki Katha or even as Nal Purana and call it "our Mahabharata." 1 I 
have not found any connections with other oral or written materials for the first 
part of the epic, the story of Nal's birth and first marriage to Motini. The second 
section seems familiar as the Nal-Damayanti story, but is also radically different 
than the Mahabharata version. The intertextual relationships between these two 
versions are themselves of interest, as I note below. Finally, the last section; and 
least popular in this region of the country (unlike western Rajasthan) is the story 
of Dhola and Maru. This section of the epic has many correspondences to a Jain 
ballad called Dhola-Maru from western Rajasthan whose most famous 
composition was written by a Jain poet in the sixteenth century. 2 

Let me now tell you the story of Dhola, stopping on the way to illustrate 
my points about Nal's identity. Most of the details cited here and all the direct 
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quotations, are from episodes sung by' Ram Swarup Dhimar of the village 
Karimpur in Mainpuri District, U.P. now in his sixties. Ram Swamp has been a 
renowned Dhola singer for some forty years. 

"Raja Pratham was the wise and just king of Narvargarh. But he had 
one sorrow: he had no offspring, despite his 101 queens. After many 
penances, a gum awarded him one grain of rice which he gave to his 
queen Manjha. Manjha was soon pregnant, and the other 100 queens 
fiercely jealous. The jealous queens turned to Pandit Gangadhar whom 
they enticed with great offers of wealth into approaching Raja Pratham 
and getting him to do away with Manjha, claiming that the child bom 
to her would kill his father. [We might consider this our first identity 
for Nail. So Raja Pratham, with great sorrow, called his Bhangi, Chin- 
taman, and told him to take Manjha to the forest and kill her there. 
Chintaman did as he was told, while the people of Narvargarh lined the 
streets in sorrow. But in the forest, as Chintaman went to kill Manjha, 
the gods interceded in the form of a deer. Killing the deer and taking its 
eyes, Chintaman returned to Narvargarh. Meanwhile, pregnant Manjha 
is left alone in the forest laked and ’quaking like a cowardly man at 
war.' Finally Narad comes to her and enters her body and cuts the 
umbilical cord, allowing the child, Nal, to be bom. Parvati and 
Behmata both come and provide services for the new child and its 
mother, acting as midwives and kin. Then Manjha and the child are left 
alone in the forest. 

A wealthy merchant, Lacchi Baniya, returning home from a trip, is 
enticed by the gods to change his path and finds Manjha and the child 
in the forest. Having no daughter, he takes her home with him to 
Dakshinpur. There she is eventually warmly welcomed. One day with 
his two sons on a trading venture, the Banya finds fifteen (or one in 
some versions) beautiful cowrie shells used for gambling. He decides to 
give the shells to Raja Pratham. Raja Pratham, however, wants the 
other shell and throws Lacchi and his sons in jail. Nal, growing up to be 
a mischievous child, goes to Narvargarh and says that he will obtain the 
other shell, if only his grandfather is released. Lacchi is released and 
Nal, taking leave of his mother, goes with his maternal grandfather and 
two uncles to retrieve the other cowrie shell. 

The original shells had been left on the beach of an island by a 
beautiful woman bathing there. Nal goes ashore, vowing to meet his 
king again in two weeks. Shortly after his arrival onshore, he comes 
across and woman, Behmata, who ties the juri for him, but only after he 
threatens her. Behmata responds, 'Oh my son, you are not a Banya.' But 
Nal insists, saying 'Mother, I am really telling you the troth... I am 
really a Banya; there are hundreds of shops in my house.' Behmata than 
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tells him that his first marriage is to take place that day and takes him 
for seven seas to the Danigarh, where his bride-to-be, Motini resides in 
the fort of the demon. Motini is actually a goddess from India's 
heavenly kingdom who had been kidnapped and raised by the demon 
Bhumasur, from whom she has learned many magical powers. With 
Behmata's help, Nal reaches the castle, which has no entrance. Faced 
with the stone walls and no doors, Nal calls upon the goddess Durga. 

Here, as throughout the epic, Nal's anguish and trouble are described 
this way: 

In distress, more distress; in distress, a curse 
In distress, the bullocks don't lend a shoulder, 

Then brothers and relatives don't speak, 

And your offspring turn their backs 

When destruction comes to a man. 

First lightening falls on the brain. 

One’s own mother is as ferocious as a lion, 

And father seems like Yamraj." 

Several key elements occur in this oft-repeated verse, which in some ways 
I find paradigmatic of much of the epic. First, distress, (vipati) once present is 
hard to rid oneself of. Further, it may be a curse (aukha). Second, those in 
trouble can rely on no one, especially not on one's kin. Finally, the man who is 
distressed is psychologically affected, whether he is mad for love, as Motini is 
shortly; mad for dice, as the oil presser is much later; or mad because his brain 
is shadowed by leprosy, thirst and hunger, and hence he is unable to use the 
wisdom that he does have, a familiar predicament for Nal. All of this 
mental/physical frenzy, by the way, is described as being on fire, an image that 
I'd like to explore further. 

But back to Motini and Nal. With the aid of the goddess, he is able to enter 
the Danigarh where he sees Motini laying on a golden cot and thinks : 

Oh my boat is in a whirlpool, 

Oh virgin daughter of the demon, 

I have no ties to her. 

If I wake her, 

She'll turn me to ashes. 

So he wraps himself with cloth and stands like a pillar (another disguise). 
When Motini awakes and sees Nal, she thinks, "My mind is becoming mad. I 
don't know what his caste is or how he came here." So she asks him, as did 
Behmata, "Who is your father, Who is your mother?" and Nal gave the answer-a 
Banya. Motini is tom: when she sees his beauty, she is like water; when she 
thinks of his caste, her body bums. So Motini decides to play Sarpanse with Nal 
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in order to discover his identity. When she asks him to play, he says that is a 
game of those who wear turbans (i.e. a king): that he has heard of it, but never 
played it. Eventually Nal defeats Motini and to her, at least, his identity is clear, 
for only someone from the lineage of Raghubansa could play and win. Nal also 
wins the seven-edged sword and the Bij mantra from Motini, giving him 
valuable tools for his later adventures. Here gambling becomes a game to 
reposition the characters and to lead to the proper identity of Nal, as it does in 
its other occurrence in this epic, when Nal defeats Raja Budh. 

Nal and Motini's emerging relationship is threatened by the return to the 
Danigarh of Bhumasur who kills all humans that enter there. Hence Motini 
turns Nal into a fly (yet one more disguise) and hides him in ha hair. Even then, 
Bhumasur smells a human and Motini continually has to redisguise and hide 
Nal. Finally Nal convinces Motini to find out how her father can be killed. 
Bhumasur's life is dependent upon that of a duck (life index) hidden in the 
innermost of seven rooms surrounded by snakes. If the duck dies, Bhumasur 
will die. Nal reaches the duck and brings it back to the castle where Motini 
wrings its neck. Before he dies, Bhumasur begs her not to destroy him saying 
that he has been a good father, but Motini persists, saying that he has wronged 
her every day. She adds, "See who is standing here. He is a human being. Do 
you remember the day when I asked you to get a bridegroom for me and you 
brought me a Bargadtree? Now look, he is my bridegroom." Nal's humanity is 
again an issue, while at the same time a kin tie is denied because the role wasn't 
properly fulfilled. Note too that Nal is pretty inactive. Behmata leads him to the 
fort and Motini directs the action once there, even killing Bhumasur herself (in 
this version anyway). 

Then Paravti and Behmata arrive and conduct a marriage ceremony for 
Nal and Motini. As part of his dowry, he receives Jaldariya, Indra's magical 
horse sent with Motini as part of her dowry. But before the marriage is 
performed, Motini has one final concern: 

"I may bring you only unhappiness. I am a devil's daughter and your 
kingdom will be destroyed because I cannot carry a child in my womb. 

Your lineage will be destroyed. If you marry a human, you will have 
children and your throne will survive." 

Once again, Nal's humanity is an issue, as are the concerns of human 
beings for progeny and lineage. 

After marrying, Nal and Motini return to the shore, where Lacchi waits in 
his ship. On ship, Nal's uncles are bewitched by Motini's beauty. Scheming, 
they grab Nal while he sleeps and throw him overboard. Nal, however, does not 
drown in the ocean, but eventually reaches the kingdom of Vasuki, King of 
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Snakes. Condemned to die because he is wearing a necklace of 84 snake gems 
(each marking the death of a snake), he is recognized by the snake who had 
been freed from guarding Bhumasur's kal. This snake, son of Vasuki, denies his 
father, saying "If you were my father, then where were you on that day when 
Bhumasur imprisoned me for life?" He claims Raja Nal as his own 
Dharampitaji because he had freed him from Bhumasur. Going back to the 
verse that I quoted earlier, I point to the tension here between real kin who are 
false and false kin who are real (these include of course Nal's own father). 

Meanwhile, Vasuki's daughter sees him and is entranced by his beauty. 
She begs him to marry her, but he responds: 

"My dharam-kanya (foster-daughter), your father is my turban-friend. The 

daughter of a friend is like one's own. If I marry you, I'll go to hell for seven 

lives." 

Vasuki s daughter then replies: "You can go for eight for all I care. This marriage 

will take place." 

Nal finally tells her to take birth again as a human and then he can marry 
her. Finally, she takes him to the garden where she presents him with a flower 
that immediately transforms Nal into a man 100 years old. So transformed, Nal 
says, "Oh brother, I don't think that I'll be recognized by my love .... She will 
say, 'where has this old man come from, almost dead.' She will kill me." 
Vasuki's daughter then gives him a second flower to return his form to that of a 
handsome young man and tells him to keep both, as he will need them. 

Meanwhile, back in Dakshinpur, Manjha is weeping over the absence of 
her son, and Motini is avoiding the perils posed by her alleged kin. Then as the 
six months allowed by Pratham end, Lacchi and the sons take Motini to 
Pratham's court, offering her in place of the missing shell. Pratham too is 
entranced by Motini and sets out to marry her. But she refuses to marry anyone 
unless the Nal Katha is told. They search far and wide, sending messengers to 
Benares and other holy spots, but are unable to find a pandit who can tell the 
Nal Katha " 

Nal, returning from Fatal Lok, learns of these doings. Transformed by the 
snake daughter's flower into an old pandit, Nal goes to the court of Raja 
Pratham and tells the Nal Katha i.e. his own story up to that time. Note the story 
within a story here. The court-and Nal-realize the true story and Nal is reunited 
with his wife Motini and his father, Pratham. Pratham then sends a cart for 
Manjha and the family is reunited. Here finally, both Nal and those around him 
know his true identity. He is, temporarily, a real Nal. 

Pratham now insists that he and Manjha must bathe in the Ganga to 
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remove Manjha’s sin of living with a Banya. He also refuses to let Nal and 
Motini accompany them, saying "I am no less brave than you." He proclaims his 
bravery, as does Nal in later episodes, with these words: 

"Oh I have defeated Rome, China and Gujarat, 

I also beat Britain, defeated all the Icings of India. 

I have the blood of the lineage of Raghunath in my body, 

I have command of the whole world, 

Just as in Mathura, Krishna defeated Kans." 

So Pratham, Manjha and a large retinue proceed to the Ganges. There 
they meet Phul Singh Panjabi, Raja of Kampilagarh. At the Ganga, he fights 
with Raja Pratham over who will bathe first, finally turning to his daughter who 
has magical powers acquired from her guru Jalandhar. She turns Pratham's army 
into stone. Pratham and Manjha are jailed in Kampilagarh where Pratham grinds 
wheat and Manjha keeps crows off the roof. 

Back in Narvargarh, Motini has a dream in which Pratham and Manjha 
are jailed. But Nal denies her dream, calling it false and saying that his brave 
father would never be jailed. Finally, she questions Nal's heritage, saying: 

"Husband, I did not think you so fearful, 

Your mother must have sinned, 

That which was in her womb was some other man's. 

My husband, you stay here in the palace, 

I'll fight against the Punjabi." 

With his royal identity threatened (a practice used by both his wives), Nal 
agrees to go to free his parents, but will not take Motini, saying "You must not 
come with me. The kings of all 52 countries will laugh at me. I won't go to free 
my parents with a woman along." He calls his friend the Gujar Mansukh and 
departs for the Ganga. Meanwhile, Motini, with Mansukh's support, disguises 
herself as a young soldier and joins the army. In a wonderful bit of irony, 
Mansukh convinces Nal that the young soldier, whose hand is so soft, is a 
Banya. Then Mansukh and Nal are blinded by the magic of Sarvati, Phul 
Singh's daughter. Motini gives them their sight, but Nal decides that he can't 
free his parents and should return to Narvar. Here Nal is not even the brave king 
of royal lineage. But Motini then devises a plan. She, Nal, and Mansukh dress 
as Nats (acrobats/dancers) and go into Phul Singh's kingdom where they 
eventually are able to free Manjha and Pratham, but only after Nal opens a door 
locked against all but Raja Nal, confirming once again his identity, after the 
disguise of acrobat. After being freed, Nal takes his father to bathe in the Ganga 
where Pratham left his body, saying: 
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"I shall not return to Narvar alive, 

My son, I am blemished, 

The world will say, 

He is the one who ground grain." 

And Pratham left his body. 

So Pratham dies and Manjha commits Sad. Motini, meanwhile cannot 
bear children because of her non-human birth. So that Nal may marry again, she 
departs for Indra's heavenly kingdom, returning *to earth to intercede when 
troubles befall Nal. 

Meanwhile, Raja Vasuki's daughter has taken birth as a human in order to 
marry Nal. In Samad Sikal, Raja Bhim realizes that it is time that his daughter 
Damayanti was married. Raja Bhim sends a swan with a message to Indra 
seeking his hand in marriage. Instead, the swan falls into Nal's kingdom where 
it is tended (fed pearls), and Nal decides to accept the invitation of marriage 
found on the swan's neck. Many months later the swan returns to Samad Sikal, 
and Raja Bhim learns of the mislaid wedding invitation. He sends yet another 
message to Indra, who arrives to claim his bride. Nal too proceeds so Samad 
Sikal to marry Damayanti. Because of Nal's humanness, Damayanti is able to 
identify Nal despite Indra's tricks. But indra is angered (and possibly battles 
Nal, later episodes refer to Nal's killing of Indra's elephant). Damayanti, by the 
way, is repeatedly referred and refers to herself as a pativrat, a term never used 
by or for Motini. 

Indra's anger results in a twelve year curse (aukha) for Nal, a curse 
putting him under the influence of Sanicar (sanidev). As his kingdom withers 
and dries, he is forced to depart, taking Damayanti with him. First they go to 
Nal's sister, but she refuses them food and they depart for Mansukh's home 
where, under Sanicar's influence, they are accused of stealing a necklace. Deep 
in the forest, Nal leaves Damayanti to search for water, as she is dying of thirst. 
There he meets a snake, whose bite gives him leprosy. At this point, Nal has 
lost his awareness of himself, has forgotten everything that he knew, is unable 
to help himself. Here the story takes two turns, and I am unclear about the 
narrative thread that links them. 

In one episode, Raja Nal and Damayanti, still together, are found by an 
oil presser. He gives them refuge in his home in Pingal (or Marwar) and 
because Sanicar cannot come into room with the press, they are safe. Nal's 
knowledge returns and he is able to press all the oil in one night. With Nal 
driving his press Ragghu, renamed Raghunandan, prospers. One, two, three, 
four, five years pass, each bringing increasing wealth to the Teli until he owns 
many villages, 360 bullocks and oil presses, horses, elephants. Then Raja Budh 
invites the whole of Pingal as well as the kings of 52 kingdoms to a feast and 
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includes a special invitation to the Teli. Nal refuses to go and says instead he 
will take the bullocks to the tank to drink. Arriving to ruin the pond, the 900 
guards awake and a battle ensues. Nal is able to kill all but three: one escapes to 
carry word to Raja Budh. Nal takes an iron rod and twists it around the necks of 
the other two and leaves them there, 

Raja Budh then finds the two men, but cannot find anyone who can 
remove the iron bar and finally asks for the man who had done it. Nal arrives, 
weak and staggering from his time in the oil press. Everyone jeers upon seeing 
him, but he does indeed untwist the bar. That night, Nal sings the deepak 
mantra and lights all the lamps in the kingdom. Raja Budh knows that only Nal 
could have done it, but cannot find him anywhere. Then Budh Singh plots to 
find Nal. First he sets up a test in which a bird must be killed at 450 paces. Bud!' 
Singh knows that only Raja Nal could perform this feat. But the other 52 kings 
interfere, Nal is thrown in a ditch after killing the bird, and the "blindness" of 
Budh Singh prevents him from recognizing Nal. [This section of the epic is 
heavily larded with issues of caste and caste propriety: e.g. Nal refuses at one 
point to do battle with the 52 kings, because he would be killing his own kind 
for the cause of the Teli], 

Budh Singh then entices the Oil Presser [Teli] to play Sarpanse with him. 
As I tell you this portion, remember the Mahabharati version. In some 
interesting and convoluted ways this plays off of that. Back to the epic. The Teli 
claims that he cannot play, as he is a mere oil presser, but Budh Singh persists. 
For three days, they play in fun. But on the fourth, Budh Singh suggests playing 
for real. For the first three rounds, the Teli wins: feeling proud, he bids more 
and more heavily, until he loses everything: his wealth, his 360 bullocks, his oil 
presses. Budh Singh tells the Teli that if he wants his life, he should be gone by 
sunrise, otherwise he and his family will be killed. The epic then contains a long 
song about the "illness of playing cards," an injunction it seems to give to all 
gamblers, as well as specific mention of one well-known Karimpur gambler. 

Weeping, the Teli returns to the oil press- and explains to Nal that in 
trying to be like a king, he had lost everything. He tells Nal to leave, that there 
is no more work for him. Nal responds : 

"Sister-fucker, wait a minute. First you gamble and now you are trying to 
runaway from here. Wait a bit." 

The Teli replied, "Son, as the rosy dawn spreads, we will be hung. There 
is no way that we can escape." 

Nal answered, "I earned all this with hard work. Now you have lost it all 
gambling. Oh Teli, you lost all our wealth in gambling and you dare to 
show your face to me. You should play one more time with friendly dice. 
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The Teli responded, "But I do not have anything left except my life, my 
wife Ganga Teli, and my daughter. I have nothing left: how can I play 
now?" 

Nal responded, "No, you have much, wealth ... enough to play with the 
king. Go and put your Ganga Teli on the round. If you had wealth, the 
king wouldn't play, but if you bid your Telin, he will quickly grab the got 
and he won't stop for any reason. But tell me, whose got were you using?" 

Nal then gives him the 16 got of Motini and instructs him to say to 
himself, as he threw them, "If these are the true got of Nal [should win]." 

. The Teli then runs back to the King and says, "I am a Teli and you are a 
Thakur. You have won my bullocks and my oil presses. You should also win 
my Telin. Your queen will not do this oil pressing work. She is royalty." 

Budh Singh agrees and invites the Teli to play once again. On the first 
round, Budh Singh throws 11 and the Teh 12. As Budh Singh loses more and 
more, he becomes mad (literally, hot). He stakes his whole kingdom. But on 
that throw, the Teli speaks the name of Nal aloud. Budh Singh grabs his wrist, 
and snatches the goti away, saying he would return them only to their true 
owner. The Teli returns to Nal and exclaims, "The pumpkin doesn't fit in the 
mouth of a goat. Those who are poor don't have the knowledge to work and 
don't have the knowledge,"' to keep their wealth. I said your name out loud and 
the king caught my wrist, asking me whose name I was calling." To this, 
Damiyanti interjected, "My husband, I have been telling you: friendship with 
the lower castes and blunt weapons are useless in times of trouble." Eventually, 
Nal returns to Budh Singh's court and they agree to a game. When Nal says that 
he has nothing to bet, Budh Singh responds that he does have a wife, that the 
Teli had wagered his wife. But Nal says, "No, we'll play for the unborn child. 
Both queens are pregnant: whichever has a daughter will give her in marriage to 
the other's son." Budh Singh thinks that he can protect his daughter from this 
mere servant (note the identity confusion again) and agrees. 

Nal wins and returns to find Damayanti in labor. He tells her, "My queen, 
if you give birth to a daughter, I shall cut your head from your body, but if you 
give birth to a son, my name will carry into the future." But Damayanti gives 
birth to a son and Budh Singh's wife to a daughter. In order to prove his royal 
status, Nal is required to defeat the demons inhabiting Lakhiyaban. He is 
successful; and his son Dhola is married to Maru, daughter of Budh Singh. 

In Dhola, Nal doesn't lose his kingdom because of gambling, but because 
of love. And he regains it, it seems, because of gambling, but only after Nal 
prevents the Teli from leaving after his loss. Here Nal plays one last round, 
betting not his wife as in other Hindu story traditions, but his child. In neither 
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gambling episode is Nal the one maddened by gambling; rather he is the one in 
control of it, and through it he regains some portion of his Nal identity. 

Meanwhile, in another episode after the curse of Indra, Nal and 
Damayanti are separated in the forest. Damayanti is found by a trader who 
desires to marry her, but she escapes and eventually returns to Samad Sikul. 
There she arranges a second Swayambar, inviting the kings of all 52 kingdoms. 
Nal meanwhile finds his way to Kashipuri where he becomes the servant of 
Tikam. When the invitation comes, Tikam asks Nal to drive the chariot in a 
mere six days to Samad Sikul. Nal manages to waste most of that time, part of 
which is spent in buying the most decripit horses imaginable, so that they must 
ultimately make the journey in only 1 1/2 hours. (There is a wonderful scene 
where Nal makes Raja Tikam help him massage the limbs of these almost dead 
horses, bringing laughter on their heads and covering them with filth). 
Damayanti knows that Nal will have come in an hour, so she sends a servant to 
ask how long it took each king to arrive. Then she asks each to cook, but there 
is no fire anywhere in the kingdom and only Nal can light the dung for cooking. 
Finally, she adorns him with the mala, only to have Indra (again) protest. So 
once again, she must identify Nal while he is disguised by Indra, recognizing 
him as human by his shadow. In this, Damayanti is instructed by the goddess 
whom she worships at her home shrine. 

This concludes the Nal-Damayanti section of the epic. The most popular 
episode in the last section focuses on the marriage of Kishunlal, Nal's nephew. 
As the bar at proceeds to the bride's place, they find a kingdom (Ajaypal) 
without any happiness and "without any men, for all have been taken away, 
even those in a mother's womb, by the Raja of Bengal. When asking an old lady 
about the sadness of the place, they learn this story. Then Nal asks, "but don't 
you have any daughters? If you did, then you would have relatives who might 
help you." "Oh yes," says the woman, "I had a daughter Manjha, but she was 
killed by Pratham." So Nal must once again reveal his identity, which he does 
by opening (again) a door locked to all but Raja Nal. He then proceeds to' the 
border of Bengal to rescue his kinfolk. There he is captured by the magician- 
daughter of the king and turned into a parrot and hung in a cage. Mansukh and 
Kishunlal are also caught, but eventually the powers of Motini enable them to 
defeat the king and proceed with the wedding. Eventually, Nal and Damayanti, 
like Pratham and Manjha before them, take their own lives. Here again, we have 
an episode of hidden identities, identity confusion, identity revealed. 

In episodes only rarely sung, we also have the story of Dhola and Maru 
who are separated after their child marriage. The story then proceeds along the 
lines of the Rajasthani Dhola-Maru, but with Dhola and Mam dying by 
submerging themselves in a tank. I know of only one singer who claims to have 
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sung this last episode, and that very rarely he said, because it was so sad that it 
weighted heavily on him when he sang it. And that ends the lineage of Pratham 
and Nal. 

Let me return now to the issue of Nal's humanity and an understanding of 
Dhola as a native anthropology. Dhola must be understood first as an epic that 
achieved its popularity during the decline of the Moghul empire, the rise of 
British rule, and ultimately the emergence of a democratic state. It is markedly 
different than the other performed epics of the region, the Ramayana and Alha. 
The Ramayana, especially Tulsidas's Ramacaritmanas, immortalizes the god- 
hero as perfect king-with his perfect wife-and is an epic peopled by sages and 
rulers. Alha, composed in the early years of Muslim rule, focuses on the wars 
between Muslim invaders and Hindu kings: it is an epic of magnificent battles. 
Dhola's hero, Raja Nal, has few kingly attributes and requires the extraordinary 
powers of his first wife Motini to succeed in any venture. And whereas the 
Ramayana and Alha barely mention members of social groups other than 
Brahman and Kshatriya (or Muslim), Dhola portrays oil pressers, herders, 
sweepers, acrobats, traders and other social groups found today in villages 
where it is popular. Dhola also features, indeed exalts in, goddess worship, with 
male deities almost non-existent. It is my contention that it is precisely these 
qualities of fumbling kings, multi-caste communities, contentious wives and 
powerful, sometimes warring, goddesses that have made Dhola popular with its 
landed patrons and lower caste singers, especially in periods when Hindu kings 
have lost their power. 

Notes 

1. I should note that they always "sing Dhola," but that the story itself can be called 
the Nal Purana. Hence the term Dhola conveys not merely story content, but also a 
performance mode. 

2. Many later versions of the Rajasthani Dhola-Maru, including beautifully illustrated 
manuscripts, exist in collections in Rajasthan. Composed in medieval Rajasthani 
dialects, these ballads are still sung by Manganiyar musicians in the western desert 
regions. Other versions were and are performed by khyal (folk opera) troupes 
throughout Rajasthan since at least the early 19th century and some khyal scripts 
are also found in manuscript form. 


*Syracuse University 
Syracuse. New York 
U.S.A. 
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Pandvani Heroines, Chattisgarhi Daughters: Mahabharata 
Performance as a Regional Folklore Genre 


he Sanskrit, pan-Indian epics of the Ramayana and Mahabharata are often 
paired by Western scholars of South Asian texts, even as that pairing reveals 
significant differences between the two 1 (see Smith, 1989). More recent field- 
based scholarship has found that in folk performance, however, the two 
traditions are rarely paired and rarely fall within the same performative 
repertoire and intertextual system of genres (see Sax, 1991; Smith, 1990; 
Lutagendorf, 1991). In Chattisgarh, the Mahabharata folk genre of Pandvani 
(the name taken from the five Pandava brothers/heroes of epic) is called a 
Chattisgathi genre, whereas the much more commonly performed Ramayana 
tradition, available in a wide variety of styles, are not. In this essay, I consider 
what difference it makes to indigenous understandings 'of Pandvani 
performance that the genre is situated within the regional repertoire, or system 
of genres, in which it is continually paired with the regional Candaini epic. 
Focusing specifically on performance of the Pandvaninarrative episode of Nal 
and Damayanti, 2 what kind of commentary does this intertextuality provide us 
for how the narrative may be received and interpreted in situated performance? 

"According to our Hearts"; A Chattisgarhi Genre 

In search of Pandvani performers in the summer of 1993, I set out during an 
evening, in hot-season dust storm to the village of Darba, about an hour east of 
the city of Raipur. Over ten years earlier in this village, I had recorded a 
Pandvani performance, which happened to be of the Nal and Damayanti 
episode, from a middle-aged blind singer of the Marar (vegetable-seller) caste. I 
hoped that he would still be living, would be willing to perform this narrative 
segment abain, and that he and others would be able to provide some insight on 
Pandvani as a Chattisgarhi genre. 

During the year and a half I had spent in Chattisgarh in 1980-81 and on 
several return visits in between, Pandvani was consistently mentioned as a core 
genre of the repertoire of genres identified as Chattisgarhi. There were, 
however, no Pandvani performances in any of the villages or urban 
neighborhoods in which I had lived or visited during that time, except for that of 
the above-mentioned blind singer. At that time, although the memory of 
Pandvani performance still helped to identify and characterize the Chattisgarhi 
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folklore region, and there was frequent reference to it, there were few living 
performers who still regularly sang Pandvani in public, professional contexts. In 
contrast, the Candaini epic tradition, was continually in the public eye (and 
ear ) through local performances, in government sponsored competitions, in 
the news media, and on the radio. 

Over the last five to seven years, Pandvani performance has 
experienced a dramatic performance revival and popularity comparable to that 
of Candaini in the 1980s, particularly as representative of "things Chattisgarhi." 
Like Candaini, it has come to represent the region among folklore and 
intellectual circles outside of Chattisgarh, in various government-sponsored 
performance competitions, as well as on radio and television. This has largely 
been due to the influence of one particular female Pandvani singer, Tijan Bai, in 
whom, according to many Chattisgarhi residents, the government (and 
subsequent audiences and singing competition judges) showed particular 
interest because of her uniqueness as a woman in public, professional 
performance. 

Tijan Bai has frequently appeared on Doordarshan (the government- 
sponsored television channel), sings in various folk festivals in Delhi and other 
urban centers, has received various national-level performance and artistic 
awards, and, most recently (summer 1993) participated in the Festival of India 
in Paris. She dresses the part of a "typical" Chattisgarhi villager, wearing easily 
identifiable Chattisgarhi jewelry and accompanies herself on a colorfully 
decorated and painted Tambura (single-stringed instrument), which has come to 
be specifically identified with Pandvani performance. 3 Tijan Bai's success and 
popularity has revived Pandvani performance all over Chattisgarh in a variety of 
contexts. Hence, I anticipated an increased awareness of the genre in the village 
in which we found ourselves on that hot, dusty evening in May. 

The Brahmin village headman with whom I had stayed in Darba village 
and in whose courtyard I had taped Pandvani those many years earlier had since 
moved to Raipur to live with one of his sons. His large, double-storied house in 
the middle of the village was now empty except for a few servants and his 
Brahmin Daroga (overseer of the estate). After cups of tea and general 
discussion with the Daroga and several other men who had gathered in the 
courtyard about shifting caste dynamics caused by industrialization in nearby 
Raipur and an associated demise of many Chattisgarhi folk performance genres, 
the Daroga assured us that the blind Pandvani singer, Mani Ram, was still living 
and sent someone to call him. Meanwhile, he asked if we would like to watch a 
tape of the T.V. Mahabharata on the VCR while we were waiting. I hesitated, 
feeling somehow that this would "corrupt" the setting for what I hoped would 
be the forthcoming Pandvani performance as soon as the singer arrived. 
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However, the question was rhetorical; and soon, seated in the courtyard under a 
dark, moonless sky, a group of twenty or so children, women, and the male 
servants of the estate were gathered with rapt attention in front of a tiny, black 
and white screen on which stiffly acted characters spoke Sanskritic Hindi that 
few of the audience could fully understand. 

To my dismay, the drone of the T.V. Mahabharata continued as a 
backdrop to our conversation when Mani Ram finally did arrive at 11 p.m. or 
so. It was now too late to start a performance; but, he assured me he would 
return in the morning to sing (albeit then without the naturally congregated 
audience that was present late that night). The T.V. performance, however, 
provided an important opening in my conversation with the singer. When I 
asked him what difference there was between this T.V. Mahabharata and 
Pandvani, his answer was immediate and decisive: "The Mahabharata of the 
T.V. is according to the Shastras; Pandvani is according to out hearts. Pandvani 
is Chattisgarhi." Another singer later answered a similar question:, "The T.V. is 
for everyone; there are many written Mahabharatas. This [Pandvani] stands 
alone. Those who read from paper, they know the T.V. Mahabharata." 

A third singer, Pancam, who makes his living as an electrical appliance 
repairman, was puzzled when I expressed to him my specific interest in the Nal 
and Damayanti narrative and asked if this episode was in the repertoire of his 
performance troupe. He assured me it was, but asked: 

[Pancam:] "Can't you do this research by reading? Whatever you want 
to know, you'll find in writing." 

[Indian anthropologist who accompanied me to this village]: "No, 
there's some difference between the books and what you sing. The 
things you enjoy (majedar bat), like the weddings of Sahadev and 
Nakula, you won't find those there." 

[Pancam:] "If you printed everything we sing and put it in the bazaar 
[i.e., in books to sell], it would take up from here to there [extending his 
arms out wide]. But, that's stopping now. At first, those who sang 
Pandvani sang every detail: they came by this road, they passed this 
village-they sang about every well, river, and talab (tank). Nowadays, 
what do they do? They come from there 'direct' to here." 4 

What does it mean for a performance genre to be "Chattisgarhi," to be 
sung "according to the heart," rather than the Shastras? Note that in the 
following discussion, I will use the word Shastra/Shastric with the connotations 
implied in this statement by Mani Ram-as a textually based, performance 
tradition shared across regional boundaries, to be distinguished from what are 
perceived to be uniquely Chattisgarhi (regional) traditions. 5 
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I must admit that I first looked for the answer to, this question in the 
verbal, transcribed texts of the three full performances of the Nal and Damayanti 
narrative that I recorded in the summer of 1993, suspecting that the Chattisgarhi 
variants of the narrative would reflect a particularly regional, rather than what 
out singer calls "Shastric" (and I gloss as Sanskritic/Brahminic), vision of 
women, fate, and divine intervention. While many of these can be found, the 
Pandvani performance styles themselves and the genre's place within a distinct 
regional repertoire are just as crucial in its definition as a Chattisgarhi genre. 

The Nal and Damayanti Narrative 

There are numerous regional variations and localizations reflected in these 
Chauisgarhi performances, but on the level of plot, the performances follow the 
general contours of the Sanskrit narrative amazingly closely. 6 Perhaps this 
should not be surprising since the Shastric narrative of Nal and Damayanti 
already shares certain features which seem to characterize the alternative 
regional vision expressed in genres such as Candaini. As Van Buitenan 
elaborates in the introduction to his translation of Book 3 of the Sanskrit 
Mahahharata: The Book of the Forest (1975:182-185), and other papers on this 
panel will reinforce, Nal and Damayanti is already a female-centered tale, with 
an active heroine, and a narrative with a folktale-like, domestic quality. 

This story of the heroine Damayanti and hero Nal is told to the Pandava 
eldest brother Yudhishtira (in forest exile, mourning the loss of his kingdom 
through dicing) by the Rishi Brihadashva, as the story of a prince who had 
suffered even more greatly than he. Nala, king of Nishadha, was the most 
beautiful of men and Damayanti the beautiful princess of Vidarbha. A pair of 
geese serves as matchmaker between the two, sparking the love between them 
through descriptions of their respective beauty. Damayanti's love-sickness is 
reported to her father, who decides it is time to call for her Swayamvar (the 
ritual in which a-princess publicly chooses her husband from among all 
interested suitors by garlanding him). Kings and princes from all over the world 
arrive in hopes of being chosen by the exquisite princess (the Swayamvar . 
characterized, in one Chattisgarhi performance, as a "beauty competition," to 
which kings from "America," "England" "Australia," "everywhere" arrived). 
Nala adorns himself and joins in the migration towards Vidharba. 

The gods, too, hear of the Swayamvar; and four of them decided to 
attend. In the Sanskrit version, they truly hope that one of them will be chosen 
as the bridegroom; whereas in the Chattisgarhi version, they attend the 
Swayamvar in order to test the love of Nal and Damayanti. On the way, they 
meet Raja Nal and ask that he serve as their messenger to the princess, 
informing her of their intentions. Nal miraculously finds entry into the palace 
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and delivers the message, to which Damayanti replies that since this is a ritual 
of true self-choice, she will marry only Raja Nal. When the gods hear her reply, 
they arrive at the Swayamvar as (what the Chattisgarhi singer calls) "duplicates" 
of Nal. In the Sanskrit version, the princess beseeches the gods, by the power of 
her truthfulness, to reveal their divinity; only then is she able to discern who 
among the five is the human Nal because only the gods do not sweat, blink, or 
touch their feet to the ground. The kings and gods return to their respective 
realms, rejoicing in what they know to be an auspicious match. 

One god, Kali, however, was late to the Swayamvar. Angered, he vows to 
make the princess pay for her choice of a human over the gods by unseating Nal 
from his kingdom. For twelve years, however, the nearly-perfect Nal commits 
no transgression through which Kali can initiate his plan. Then, one morning, 
Nal fails to perform the appropriate ablutions before worshiping; this is Kali's 
opportunity to enter his body and take advantage of his defects (Durgun). As the 
Chattisgarhi Kali says, "every man has his defect, and Nal's is dicing." Kali 
sends his brother Dvapra to persuade Nal's brother Pushkar (who had already 
lost everything he owned through dicing) to challenge Nal to an all-out dicing 
competition. Protesting that he has nothing to stake, in the Chattisgarhi version, 
Kali gives Pushkar two oxen. The dices are loaded, and beginning with the 
oxen, Nal loses all his possessions until he and Damayanti are left with only a 
single garment each; and they are banished to the forest. 

Upon Pushkar's threat of hanging anyone who helps the couple, no 
subject offers them even a drop of water. After three days, Nal sees a pair of 
birds and throws his only garment over them in an effort to capture them for 
food; but they fly off leaving the prince naked. Now the couple wanders the 
forest sharing Damayanti’s single sari. Nal tries to persuade his wife to return to 
her mother's place without him, but she is a true Pativrata (faithful wife) and 
refuses. One night, as the couple has laid down to rest and Damayanti has fallen 
fast asleep, Nal carefully cuts the shared sari in two and abandons his love at the 
crossroads. 

Damayanti awakens to find herself alone and desperately calls out for her 
husband before realizing her dreadful fate. She has numerous adventures in the 
forest and kingdom of Cedi before finally finding her way back to her father's 
kingdom of Vidharba. Nal, meanwhile, has his own forest adventures. He saves 
a snake from a fire and is repaid by a snake bite that leaves him cruelly 
deformed. But the snake assures him that this will prevent anyone from 
recognizing him. He promises the prince that the poison that has entered his 
body will afflict only Kali and will cause him no pain; further, he will always be 
victorious in battle. He advises Nal to offer his services as a charioteer to the 
king of Ayodhya. 
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Meanwhile, Damayanti has sent scouts throughout the land, looking for 
her husband. She instructs them to ask of all they meet a riddle that only Nal 
would be able to answer. One such scout enters the city of Ayodhya with the 
riddle, and the king's charioteer gives the answer. When Damayanti hears his 
answer, she knows Nal is alive and holds a second Swayamvar, hoping to lure 
him back from his exile. The king of Ayodhya instructs his charioteer, the 
disguised Nal, to deliver him to the Swayamvar in a single day. On the way, 
they pass a vibhitaka tree and the king, wishing to display his skill in counting’ 
tells Nal the difference in the number of leaves and nuts on the tree and those on 
the ground. Nal insists on stopping to verify the count; it is exactly as the king 
has said. Nal then asks for the knowledge of this magic, offering in return the 
secret of his charioteering skills. As soon as Nal receives the secret of counting 
(the secret of dice), Kali is vomited out of his mouth. 

At Vidharba, Damayanti sends her servant to ask the identity of the 
deformed charioteer who makes the chariot fly as only Nal can do. She poses a 
series of tests through which she knows that he can be, in fact, only her love. 
Finally, Nal admits who he is; and after a three-year separation, the couple is 
reunited. Nal returns to his own kingdom to challenge his brother Pushkar to 
one final dicing, through which he successfully reclaims his throne. And so, the 
narrator asks the Pandava Yudhishtira, "Flearing of the misery and grief of Raja 
Nal, what is the basis of your complaint?" 

Candaini and Pandvani: a Dialogic Relationship 

What most differentiates Pandvani performance from Shastric performance 
genres available in Chattisgarh, most notably Tulsidas' Ramcaritmanas, are the 
identifiable regional styles and contexts in which it is perfonned: the 
instruments used in accompaniment, the use of a Ragi (echo voice and 
companion to the lead singer), the rag (melodic structure) itself, as well as the 
identities of both performers and audience and the traditional and newly 
emerging contents in which Pandvani is sung. Further, its performance is 
episodic (characteristic of oral epics like Candaini), rather than approximating 
the recitation style of devotional texts such as the Ramcaritmanas, which are 
often recited "from beginning to end" (either over the period of seven, nine, 
thirty days, or on a weekly basis) until they are completed. One young Pandvani 
singer exclaimed, "Who knows the beginning; who knows the end?!" A non¬ 
professional female performer said, "There are eighteen nights of Pandvani, but 
I know only bits and pieces." These performance elements situate Pandvani in 
the regional, Chattisgarhi system of genres and poetics quite distinct from the 
coexisting Shastric repertoire. It is these genres with which Pandvani interacts 
dialogically-these intertextual relationships that provide the primary lens 
through which Pandvani performance, including that of the narrative of Nal and 
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Damayanti, is interpreted by the Chattisgarhi folklore community. Bakhtin 
characterizes this process of intertextuality as follows: 

"Utterances are not indifferent to each other, and are not self-sufficient; 
they are aware of and mutually reflect one another .... Each utterance is 
filled with echoes and reverberations of other utterances to which it is 
related by the community of the sphere of speech" (1986:91). 

As mentioned earlier, the genre with which Pandvani is most closely 
associated in Chattisgarh is the epic Candaini. In fact, the Brahmin overseer of 
the rural estate in Darba village, as someone who does not participate directly in 
the tradition as performer or audience member, but who is quite conversant with 
the folk repertoire performed in his village, frequently confused the two genres 
in our conversation. When I asked him the contexts in which Pandvani is 
performed these days in his village, he began describing a performance group in 
a neighboring village that was hired for particular festivals. I recognized that 
this was the same group whose Candaini perfoimance I had recorded twelve 
years earlier and asked, "Do you mean Candaini?" He quickly caught himself, 
"Yes, yes. Candaini. Well-Pandvani; they do it all" The electrical-repairman 
singer mentioned above, the leader of a six-to-eight-member performance 
troupe, characterized contemporary Pandvani performance as follows: 

"These days, anyone can sing Pandvani [i.e., it is possible that a group 
that had sung Candaini exclusively twelve years ago would have begun to 
sing Pandvani in the interim], Harijans, whom we call Satnamis, used to 
sing Pandvani. Rauts sang Candaini and the songs of the flute [Basgit], 

And we [Sahus] sang Ramsaptah [the term used for a particular style of 
Ramayana performance in Chattisgarh]. In the old days, few people knew 
Pandvani. Tamburawala [lit., belonging to the stringed instrument 
Tambura]-that's what people called Pandvani-and Manjira [a kind of 
cymbal]; there used to be just two [instruments]. Now there are lots of 
instruments. [To add the phrase] 'Listen, son; listen, brother'-that's 
Mahabharata caritra [lit biography, but here more generally, 'story']. You 
can tell the story [katha] in two minutes or two days; that's what it's like." 

Pandvani and Candaini have followed a remarkably similar course of 
stylistic development over the last fifteen years. Initially, both were sung 
acappella, with a lead singer and a single companion [RagiJ. The Darba singer 
Mani Ram said the only difference between Candaini and Pandvani is that 
singers of the former add "tor" or "mor" to the end of every line and Pandvani 
singers add "bhaiya " or "bhaige." The style is short, almost staccato couplets of 
nearly repetitious lines. Each couplet advances the story line and there is little 
room for elaboration of scene or emotion, or commentary on motivation. Mam 
Ram added rather sadly that this traditional singing style, the one in which he 
sings, is extremely rare these days in Chattisgarh: "People have no interest 
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without instruments." 

Of these two traditions, Candaini was the first to experiment with shifting 
performance styles, adding instrumentation (minimally a harmonium and 
Dholak) and more singers, whose songs are interspersed with the narrative line 
of the lead singer, elaborating a bhav, or indicating passage of time or the 
transversing of space. These days, the most popular Candaini style is that of the 
dance-drama with dressed-up actors, or naca. With this stylistic shift, epic 
troupes were hired for a widening sphere of performance occasions that cut 
across caste-lines, such as village-wide festivals and fairs, as well as weddings. 
The primary identity of the singers also shifted from that of Rauts [the 
cowherding caste] to primarily Satnamis. It was during this period that the fame 
of Candaini spread beyond Chattisgarh's borders, and urban elites began to 
show interest in the regional epic, in which they had not traditionally 
participated, as representative of "Chattisgarh." 

The Pandvani tradition has followed a similar course of development, 
only about a decade later: the performance style of the "old days" was recitation 
with a single singer and his companion/Ragi; more recently, instrumentation 
(specifically the brightly decorated tambura) and a group of singers have 
become crucial to reviving Pandvani as a popular style, it has not yet been 
adapted, however, to the naca (dance-drama), style. Like Candaini, the identity 
of Pandvani singers has expanded beyond the boundaries of its traditional 
performance community, Satnamis, to include a wide spectrum of castes. 
Finally, the "exterior of the text," to borrow a phrase from Wendy Doniger, has 
come to represent the region to intellectual and cultural communities outside of 
Chattisgarh with particular interests in "things ethnic." 

Contemporary Pandvani and Candaini performance styles share the 
presence of a Ragi (respondent) who interacts with the lead performer in spoken 
narrative. The Ragi 's comments are often the occasion for local humor; they 
differ from the humorous interludes in Ramlila dramatic performances because 
they are not performatively distinct, but punctuate and are integrated into the 
primary narrative "Listen" to the following excerpt taken from the first few 
minutes of a performance, when the lead singer, Manmohan (whose 
performance we will look at more carefully later in the essay) is describing 
Damayanti's fragile state of viraha (separation from her love, Nal) : 

[Singer]:" ... The rajkumari's [unmanned princess] condition 
deteriorated. Damayanti burned in the fire of separation [viraha], in the 
separation from the love of Raja Nal." 

[Ragi]: "Oh, with the fever of timbu" [local vegetable]? 

[Singer]: "No, in the fever of love. The rajkumari worried twenty-four 
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hours a day; she was struck with worry; she was immersed in thought" 

[Ragi]: "Oh, she worried about the tap" [play on words between word 
for tap/nal and name of the hero/Nal], 

[Singer]: "No, no! This is about Raja Nal, not about 'boring'!" [what 
tube wells in Chattisgarh are called, which often ran only twice d day in 
poor neighborhoods]. 

Beyond the emergence of similar perfonnative styles, performers of the 
two genres of Candaini and Pandvani employ several narrative motifs and 
formulaic descriptions that resonate with each other in perfonnance. Pandvani 
and Candaini "new style" singers employ almost identical fonnulae to indicate 
breaks between episodes or the passage of time: "and so, they began to say, 
began to speak, ohhhh ... or, "began to go, began to move, ohhh ... " The 
heroines Candaini and Damayanti are both Chattisgarhi daughters, identified by 
the formulaic sixteen shringar (adornments), several of which are unique to 
Chattisgarh and worn by female professional Pandvani singers such as Tijan 
Bai. 7 In contrast, the Ramayana heroine Sita is described and visually portrayed 
in lithographs and Ramlilas as wearing vaguely generic north Indian royal 
clothes and jewelry. The two heroines are also both accompanied by the 
formulaic "fourteen companions, seven in front and seven behind"; they live in 
similar seven-storied palaces, in quarters tightly guarded, into which the heroes 
of their stories must try to enter. 

Because of the generic association and performative relationship between 
Candaini and Pandvani, audience members who hear of the daughter Damayanti 
stranded in the middle of the jungle, threatened by a hunter, are more likely to 
make an association with the epic heroine Candaini in the jungle, where she 
relies on her own ingenuity to get out of a similar situation, than with Sita in her 
forest dwelling, from which she is kidnapped. Damayanti is not, of course, the 
eloping Candaini. She is a Pativrata (faithful wife), and finally depends on the 
power of her sat (truth, i.e., chastity) to escape the hunter who attempts to 
accost her in the jungle after she's been deserted by Nal; but the power is 
humanized. In Mani Ram's performance of this episode, Damayanti successfully 
curses the hunter, but then wanders the forest as a crazy woman whose sanity is 
restored only when she tells her story to those who take her in as a daughter (an 
interesting commentary on the power of story and performance). In these lines, 
Mani Ram specifically uses the term "noni," the affectionate term for daughter 
in several dialect variants of Chattisgarhi, to refer to Damayanti. In the 
performance by the Sahu-caste singer, Damayanti also finally resorts to her 
power as a Pativrata to curse the hunter to die, but not before trying a strategy 
available to all Chattisgarhi women, and that is to appeal to the stranger as a 
daughter, a sister. His own inhumane self is only underscored by the fact that he 
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cannot be shamed into responding appropriately to this strategy. 8 

The dicing motif shared between the two traditions is of particular 
interest to us here, given the centrality of dicing to the Nal and Damayanti 
narrative. A favorite episode of the epic Candaini is one in which Lorik and 
Candaini pass through an all-female kingdom. Lorik, disguised in a sari, is sent 
into the city by Candami to buy some pan (betel-leaf). He is enticed into the 
home of the pan-seller, who threatens him with a series of physical abuses 
unless he promises to marry her. When Candaini finally comes looking for him, 
she secures his release by winning him back in a dicing duel with the pan-seller. 
The motif of women, rather than men, winning and losing partners through 
dicing is common in several other Chattisgarhi folk narratives as well. Although 
Nala's dicing in Pandvani obviously follows a more "Shastric" (i.e., male) dicing 
motif (and it is so structurally crucial to the story that it could not be otherwise), 
Chattisgarhi audiences will not receive it in the same way as would audiences of 
the "same" narrative outside of the Chattisgarhi repertoire. In one performance, 
the singer localizes the dicing between the brothers Nal and Pushkar when he 
characterizes it to be like the custom of male friends and relatives gambling 
through the night as they celebrate the Chattisgarhi festival of Gaura/Gauri [the 
wedding of the god and goddess Shiva and Parvati], The performer rhetorically 
asked his audience, "After all, don't all brothers play dice at the festival?" In this 
variant, there is no mention made of the influence of Kaliyug or any other 
outside force on the dicing scene. 

Finally, both Candaini and the Pandvani narrative of Nal and Damayanti 
are love stories in which the love is first characterized by the heroine's self - 
choice and then her determination to hold on to the choice against 
overwhelming odds. The "heroes of both stories are seemingly less committed 
to their love when obstacles are placed in their way. Lorik tries to back out of 
the elopement several times before he is almost literally dragged by a washer¬ 
woman to the tree where he is to meet Candaini; Nal carries the message of the 
gods to Damayanti with the suggestion that since they are gods, after all, whose 
anger can destroy the world, she should really choose one of them as her 
husband. The heroines, however, are undeterred in their choice. Damayanti 
asserts that the choice she has made in her heart, long before the Swayamvara, 
is equivalent to marriage itself: "Fve already accepted you as my husband; I'll 
marry no one else." Furtheimore, she orders Nal to take this message back to the 
gods, with the following instruction about the nature of true "self-choice" in the 
Swayamvara: 

"The meaning of a Swayamvara is that one chooses according to her 
heart. In this darbar, there is no fear; there is no force. Whomever the 
girl garlands, that is her husband. Whomever I desire, that is whom I 
will garland. There's no sin in this, no reproach; it's nothing like that. Go 
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and tell them this!" 

Kali, the god who is angered over having missed the first Swayamvara and 
instigates Nal's downfall in the dicing match of the Sanskrit variant of the narrative, 
in the Chattisgarhi version later criticizes the heroine for this very independence, 
which she has said is above reproach at a Swayamvara: "This ordinary [sadharan] 
girl is too proud [ghamand] [i.e., thinking she can choose a human over the gods], 
I'm going to tear apart this union" which he succeeds in doing only temporarily. 

The traditions of Candaini and Nal and Damayanti characterize this love as 
not only one of erotic passion, but also companionship. The forest scenes give 
literal space for this companionship to be externalized. Candaini and Lorik face 
obstacle after obstacle together, alone against the world they encounter in foreign 
countries and jungle. They cook together, make rafts together, plot against and trick 
enemies together. Of course, the story of Nal and Damayanti dwells on the betrayal 
of such companionship. 

In summarizing the story for me outside of performance, one singer started 
like this, providing the frame story of the Mahabharata hero Yudhishtira: 

"The story begins here: there was Arjun; Arjun leaves them all, the four 
brothers and Draupadi;... and over her, there's Bhim; Bhim also goes by 
himself to wander; Dharm Raj is left all by himself, Yudhishtira .... 

[A Rishi finds the weeping king, who complains,] 'What's the use of 
having so many brothers and such a big family? There's no one in the 
world with greater grief than I have .... Having left behind such a large 
kingdom, leaving the entire family, I have come into the jungle ... but. .. 
now there's no one here to give me companionship.' 

The rishi, standing in front of him, says, 'Son, do you think that you're 
disconsolate? You're most fortunate; you won't find anyone so 
fortunate, even if you look ... I know everything: that your kingdom has 
been lost, your brothers defeated. You came to do tapasya [austerities] 
in the jungle, and new in the jungle, you have no company .... Son, if 
you think) you're disconsolate, you haven't even seen sorrow. What you 
think of sorrow is actually your flower. What is sorrow like? Let me tell 
you about Raja Nal.' [the singer continues] Whoever tells the story in 
our caste [Sahu] has to start the story with this question, 'What is 
sorrow; what is happiness?'" 

Yudhishtria's sad state is attributed by the rishi as one resulting from lack 
of companionship; by telling the story that follows, he compares it to the loss of 
companionship between lovers. However, the tale of sorrow that follows is 
actually more that of Damayanti's sorrow rather than Nal's. 

Another singer elaborates on what true companionship means in the 
uniquely Chattisgarhi terms of ritual friendship (ritually solemnized friendships 
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between same-sex, cross-caste friends). This test of true 
friendship/companionship, rather than that of erotic love alone, is the test that 
the hero Nal fails. In this performance, Damayanti responds as follows to Nal 
when he tries to persuade her to leave him in the forest and return to her 
mother's place: 

[She first calls on Shastric authority and then switches to "Chattisgarhi" 
auihority], 

"The Shastras say, 'Whatever patience, whatever stamina a man has, it 
will be tested [pariksaj. Whatever dharma he follows, the test of that 
dharma is the test of friendship: that is, [the test of] mdhaprasad, 
phulphulvari [names of specific kinds of Chattisgarhi ritual 
friendships]-these are tested. 

One could say a woman's test is calamity. Yes, it's good to have a 
mahaprasad friend and for this friendship to survive calamity. Whoever 
stays with another in sorrow and happiness, that is the friendship of 
mahaprasad .... You're experiencing such suffering, such trouble; I 
won't leave you, my master.' 

The king then understood that she was no ordinary woman who would 
leave him." 

A Performative Crossroads of Two Poetics 

In contrast to the Candaini tradition, Pandvani has been picked up by many 
"Shastric," Ramayana performance troupes. The consecutive, year-long 
television serializations of the Ramayana and Mahabharata that riveted India in 
the late 1980s have placed these two traditions in a performative/generic 
relationship with each other that did not traditionally exist in Chattisgarh; the 
Ramayana tradition is Dharmic/Shastric, whereas Pandvani is regional, local, 
not normative in the sense that the Shastric devotional text of the Hindi 
Ramcaritmanas is. It is difficult to say whether the television phenomenon 
"permitted" Ramayana performance troupes to add Pandvani to their repertoire 
by legitimizing the Mahabharata in some way, or if this innovation has been in 
response to the increasing popularity of Pandvani in Chattisgarh itself. 

Let's look more closely now at a performance by such a troupe, whose 
repertoire includes Ramsaptah, Pandvani, and even periodically Candaini 
(although Ramayana performances are most common). As its lead singer says, 
"Whatever people call us for, that's what we'll sing." The newly emerging 
performance configuration between Pandvani and Ramayana has influenced its 
Pandvani performance style dramatically. In the particular performance under 
consideration, the performer negotiated regional and more Shastric, Ramayana- 
like performance styles, incorporating elements of each. His audience, however, 
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still understood Pandvani to be firmly situated within the regional repertoire. 
This variance in the intertextual context, the audience and singer brought to the 
performance resulted in audience-performer negotiations at some points, and 
finally, for the audience, a disappointing ending. 

In my search for Damayanti in the Chattisgarhi countryside, I had 
initiated this particular performance, although it played itself out before a 
"traditional" audience in a Gond neighborhood on the outskirts of the town of 
Dhamtari. I had learned of the lead singer Manmohan Sinha from a man who 
periodically had performed with his troupe and who was a neighbor of the 
Gond friends I was visiting. The performance took place in the front courtyard 
of their house, next to the major thoroughfare of the village-like neighborhood. 

Manmohan is a forty-five year old high school graduate who makes his 
living as a day laborer (and was, at the time of this performance, hired as a 
construction worker). He said his grandfather had also been a professional 
performer; and it was "from him that he had learned whatever it is that he 
knows." After what I, as a non-traditional Pandvani patron, felt to be some 
rather awkward negotiations of an appropriate performance fee, Manmohan 
agreed to come the next night to perform for three hours. He contemplated 
whether or not he would be able to sing the entire Nal and Damayanti lcatha in 
that time, but concluded it would, with some effort, be possible. He was rather 
emphatic that, after working all day in 115-degree heat, he would not be able to 
perform longer than this. The initially scheduled performance was canceled due 
to an unexpected, dramatic hot-season downpour. My Gond hosts assured me, 
however, that the troupe would show up the next night, since I had given 
Manmohan a "good faith" down payment; and they did. 

Arriving at 9:30 from a village five to seven kilometers away, the 
performers were served tea and Bidis before Manmohan carefully unwrapped 
his brightly painted' and decorated Tambura, creating a key performance frame 
for Pandvani as a Chattisgarhi rather than "Hindi" performance. He set up a 
large lithograph of the divine baby Krishna on a folding chair at one end of the 
courtyard, performed arti (lamp-offering 1 ) and lit incense. By this time, word of 
the troupe's arrival had spread through the neighborhood, and an audience of 
approximately fifty had gathered, two-thirds of whose members were middle- 
aged or older women. As Manmohan was setting up, I asked several of the 
women whether or not they knew this katha of Nal and Damayanti that was 
about to be sung. They assured me it was common knowledge, but one woman 
said she (and probably most of the others) had not heard it perfoimed for ten or 
fifteen years. Still, she said, "We should know it, shouldn't we?" 9 

Manmohan's opening scene is that of the geese [hans] who, through their 
descriptions of the beauty of our hero and heroine, "awakened the bhav 
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(emotion) of love in the hearts of Nal and Damayanti. Love was bom on both 
sides." The katha is set up, then, as a love story, one whose full ripening is 
assured when the performer calls upon the authority of Swami Tulsidas, author 
of the authoritative Ramcaritmanas (which came as a complete surprise to me, 
based on my experience of more traditional Pandvani performances), whom he 
quotes as having said: 

"If love remains true, 

If love one for another remains steadfast, 

Then the two will surely meet each other. 

One will receive the other." 

In this variant, the gods come to Damayanti's Swayamvara, not as serious 
contestants, but to test the unusual love they have heard about: 

"The gods say, 'We'll go to the Swayamvara. If their love is that great, 
we'll go to test it. If the love is true, from the heart, then, we'll have to 
find out about it; we'll have to test it.’" 

When the four gods come to the ceremony, all in the guise of Nal, 
Damayanti calls on the goddesses Sharada Mai and Saraswati Mai; but then "an 
idea comes to her" to appeal to the gods as a daughter (the same strategy used 
with the hunter in the jungle): 

"Prostrating at their feet; joining her hands, Damayanti said, 'You're the 
father; I'm your offspring, like a daughter. With my heart, words, acts 
and soul, I've [already] accepted Raja Nal as my husband. Protect the, 
help me, so that I can identify Nal, so that I can garland Nal. 

I'm like your daughter; I'm dependent on you.... And if you test me in 
this, if you challenge me, and I can't identify Nal, I'll commit'suicide'! 

All my faults and sins will be on your heads. ' 

[.Ragi responds], 'Murder will be committed.' 

'All my faults and sins will be on your heads.' In this way, Damayanti 
spoke to the gods; and the gods understood that her love was genuine. 

'Her love is absolutely true; it's a love from the heart. She has 'passed' 
the test of love. She's succeeded. We'll give her our true darsan.' And 
the four gods took their true forms and went away." 

Of course, the rest of the narrative continues to test that love; but it is 
guaranteed fruition, not only because of Tulsidas's reassurance that true love is 
rewarded, but also because of the intertextuality with genres such as Candaini, 
in which the heroine is resourceful and clever and finally succeeds in achieving 
her goals. 

But now, to return to Tulsidas's voice of authority-it suggests a 
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performance frame for the Ramayamzation, if you will, of Pandvani. We'll see 
that this process is not complete, and narrative recitation of the lead singer is 
interspersed with sung portions by the mandali (performance group) of men 
accompanying him. Some of these songs imply repeat or elaborate what the lead 
singer has sung; but many others end with lines that approximate those of Ram 
bhajans, unrelated to the narrative storyline. For example, Manmohan sings of 
the gods' meeting with Nal on his way to the Swayamvara: 

[spoken] "The gods arrived in front of Raja Nal and sa:d: 

[sung, with accompanying musicians joining in] 

'Oh Siya Ram, Lakhan, Siya, Ram; oh Ram, oh Siya Ram. 

The gods spoke, oh Ram, Siya Ram; they joined their hands and spoke, oh 
Ram, Siya Ram.' " 

These bhajan-styled songs, usually ending with the line, Bolo Brindavan 
Biharilal ki Jai, are the most obvious indication that the lead singer has situated 
his Pandvani performance in a Bhakti repertoire and intertextual sphere. He also 
uses periodic Bhakti idioms in the narrative line itself; such as that voiced by 
Damayanti when she expresses her commitment to Nal as her husband when he 
brings the message from the gods: 

"... Ever since I heard your praises from the geese, I've worshiped you 
like a god [puja]. If I marry anyone, it will be you. Maharaj, whatever 
happens, I don't want the happiness of heaven. I only want the 
happiness of your feet [caran]. I'll be content only in your service. I 
won't marry anyone else." 

Echoes of the Shastric and Chattisgarhi repertoires with which 
Manmohan's performance of Nal and Damayanti is in dialogue continue to 
playoff of each other throughout his performance. Even as he is citing Tulsidas 
or singing Ram-type bhajans, a consistent relationship with the Chattisgarhi 
performance repertoire is maintained through the insLrumentation and, most 
particularly, through the active dialogue with the Ragi, or companion, whose 
"han," "ho," or humorous one-line responses (often misinterpretations of 
particular words used by the lead singer) literally punctuate the performance, 
line by line, even phrase by phrase. 

Two-and-a-half hours into the performance, when, having gotten only as 
far as the Swayamvara, Manmohan indicated that "Time is precious; I'm going 
to have to shorten this a bit," 11 a dramatic break occurred in the perfonnance 
rhythm. The singer had intended to skip over the wedding with the cryptic line, 
"And so, according to our Hindu 'customs', the wedding was fulfilled and 
wedding songs were sung." But the women of the audience insisted on more- 
that the Chattisgarhi bride Damayanti be sent off to her sasural, her in-laws' 
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place, with the appropriate wedding songs, Chattisgarhi vivah git. These songs 
are another genre regularly mentioned in indigenous listings of the Chattisgarhi 
performance repertoire. Manmohan resisted their pleas and fried to continue; 
after all, vivah git are an exclusively female genre. But, the women prevailed 
and, reluctantly, the entire mandali, launched into the description of the 
wedding itself, followed by more vivah git, this time sung with full enthusiasm. 
(The traditional Pandvani style of "former days" would not have allowed for 
this kind of innovative localization and response to the audience). These songs, 
then, firmly established Damayanti as a Chattisgarhi bride and the women of 
the audience as key participants in the shaping of the performance who became 
noticeably more verbal and interactive after this incident. 12 

The expectations of the Shastric/bhalcti performance style and that of 
Chattisgarhi Pandvani came into conflict, really, only at the very end of the 
performance. By 1:30 in the morning, Nal and Damayanti had reached the 
crossroads in the jungle where, exhausted, Damayanti fell asleep. Like the 
Sanskrit hero, Nal experiences great inner conflict about whether or not to leave 
Damayanli; but, he finally turns from her: 

"He was of two minds, arguing back and from. 

Half said, 'Yes, yes;' but he came back. 

He saw in front of him the body of Damayanti. 

He cried ... tears filled his eyes. 

There, a king's daughter, sleeping without being bid farewell. 

He went and came several times; but Raja Nal finally left Damayanti. 

[Song]: My queen was left all alone, bhaiya mor. 

He left her all alone in the jungle." 

The singer then describes the nature of the "vehicle" of a household, one 
needing both man and woman, that has now been broken; Nal leaves the union, 
alone; Damayanti awakes and calls out for her partner but realizes she's been 
left, alone. Manmohan ends the narrative performance with the line: "The 
woman was left alone in the jungle": Damayanti abandoned at the crossroads. 
And the audience is left with the closing frame: "Bolo Brindavan Biharilal ki 
lai." Turing to me, Manmohan asked that I turn off the taperecorder, then said, 
"It's late. I'm finished." 

The women of the audience were aghast, "But you can't leave our 
daughter in the middle of the jungle!" Manmohan answered simply, "Well, you 
know the story." Perhaps the perfoimer was capable of suspending the 
performance in the middle of an episode because of the influence of the 
traditional Shastric style of the Ramcaritmanas performance, where the goal is 
to create and elaborate the various bhavs of bhakti, rather than to sustain a 
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narrative. 13 In this devotional performance context, an episode or scene may be 
suspended midway, to be picked up again the next day or the next week. But 
this is a bhakti esthetics. Here, in a Chattisgarhi performance, for an audience 
of Chattisgarhi daughters, it was not acceptable to leave Damayanti at the 
crossroads over night, and the women were still complaining at the community 
tap the next morning as they filled their vessels. Perhaps this image, more than 
any other, articulates what it means for the Chattisgarhi Pandvam to be sung 
"according to our ears." 

Notes 

1. The indigenous analytic terms for the two themselves distinguish as separate 
genres: itihasa (history) for the Mahabharata and Kavya (poetry) or caritra 
(biography) for the Ramayana. 

2. Note, I use the Hindi spelling Nal instead of the Sanskrit spelling Nala. I 
specifically elicited the Nal and Damayanti episode from the Pandvani singers I met 
in the summer of 1993 in anticipation of a paper I presented at the Wisconsin 
Annual Conference on South Asian Studies (November 1993, Madison) on a 
double panel titled "Nala and Damayanti: Varying Visions of Love and Self." This 
essay is a revised, expanded version of that paper. 

3. I have made efforts to meet Tijan Bai over the last three years, but she has always 
been "out-of-station" whenever I have visited Chattisgarh. This last summer, when 
she was constantly referred to as the Pandvani singer whom I should meet and 
record, my standard answer became that I would need to go to Delhi or France to 
hear her-an ’ answer that delighted and amused her referees. Most of them 
themselves had heard her only over the radio or on cassette tapes, never in live 
performance. 

4. The words appearing in double quotations appear as English words in the otherwise 
Chattisgarhi-language performance. 

5. The Shastric/Chattisgarhi distinction in this context seems to be equivalent to the 
Marga/Desi distinction referred to by Blackburn and Ramanujan as: "(roughly 
'country'/highway') [the] contrast often cited by scholars (but rarely used by the folk 
themselves) as an indigenous Indian expression of a folk/classical contrast. In fact, 
these terms represent only different (the local and pan-Indian) expressions of the 
same tradition, not different traditions" (1988:14). 

6. The skeleton of this narrative is quite readily available in the performance Mani 
Ram sang the morning after the T.V. The performance was only an hour long and 
disappointingly perfunctory, since he remembered having sung it for me over ten 
years before and really could not understand why I had asked for this particular 
narrative again. I told him that the tape had gotten old. 

7. These include ankle bracelets, a silver waist-belt, bracelets, a chain in her part, a 
beautiful sari and blouse, red dye (mahur) on her feet, and hernia on her hands. 

8. Damayanti successfully uses this same strategy with the gods when confronted 
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with the five Nalas at her Swayamvara (the true Nala and four gods who have taken 
his form); the exact lines are given later in this essay. 

9. Nal and Damayanti is not part of the recorded repertoire available on radio or 
television of either Ritu Varma or Tijan Bai. In the tape stores of Raipur's bazaars, 
I was able to locate two cassette tape recordings of Tijan Bai and one of Rim 
Varma, titled Subhadra haran, Abhimanyu vadh, and Kunti aur Gandhari dvara 
Shiv puja, respectively. 

10. That is, he did not provide the Yudhishtira frame story, which the singer mentioned 
earlier had told me was crucial to its performance. 

11. To which the Ragi responded, "Yes, hurry it up!" 

12. In Chattisgarhi women's Ramayana mandali performances of the episode of Sita's 
wedding, the narrative is feminized by the elaboration of the wedding scene, the 
bride taking leave of her maternal home, and the singing of wedding songs; but the 
songs are not drawn from the Chattisgarhi repertoire, for Sita is not a Chattisgarhi 
bride, not "one of us" (Flueckiger, 1991). 

13. V. Narayana Rao has articulated this as a distinction between performances whose 
purpose is "communion," vs. those whose purpos" is "communication" (oral 

, communication). 
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Richa Negi 

The Pandava Dance and Theatre of Garhwal Hills 


'"The significance of text in its context, through its changeability, vitality and 
buoyancy over rigid structures has been emphasized by recreation of the. 
past through performative texts, which brings forth the message to the 
experiential level by it's cultural expression in the form of the indigenous folk 
dances, dramas, ballads and folksongs. 

The Indira Gandhi National Centre for The Arts, promotes and 
encourages various specific projects and research under it's lifestyle studies 
programme by exploring the multi-dimensional fields of the cultural expression 
through it's inter-relatedness, yet within it's own integrity, by adopting an 
overall holistic approach with a view to understand the functions of different 
societies and cultures in their totality. The present study is an attempt to 
illustrate and elaborate upon these aspects. 

The Mahabharata epic is known as the fountain head and source of all 
artistic, literary and cultural traditions of India. The epic tradition of the 
Mahabharata has been in the process of continuous adaptation over the ages, 
reflecting the perception of folk and tribal communities and at times has 
undergone the process of recreation, as we find in the divergent versions of 
some of the episodes while the main theme remains constant. 

The epic in it's classical form present today, is said to have been 
composed by Ved Vyasa, giving it the classicist or textual structure coalescing 
all the oral forms and traditions which necessarily had tribal and folk origin. It is 
an acclaimed fact that the invention of writing is of very recent origin in human 
history. Prior to that the epic must have been preserved and transmitted from 
generation to generation in the folk form orally. As a matter of fact the 
traditional transmission continues to flow even today in the life streams of the 
Garhwali folk culture, manifested in the Pandava Dance performance. 

The sequence of the performance can be derived upon these aspects: 
historical, social-cultural and transcendental. The epic Mahabharata is 
inextricably woven in the social-cultural history-connection though culturally 
traced, that is the inhabitants connect themselves to the Pandavas as their 
descendants. There is of course no genetic relationship or biological connection, 
but rather a strong community belief which has been culturally conceived that 
the Pandavas are connected to this land through birth and death. 
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The Himalayas have been the abode of the Mahabharata characters, 
where even today they are identified with the places they visited. The advent of 
the Pandavas to the Himalayas is attributed to the local belief that the Pandavas 
were bom at Pandukeshwar parvat, which is in the present Chamoli district 
area. There is a mention of Pandukeshwar parvat in the classical Mahabharata 
epic and Scanda Parana. It is also said, that the Pandavas abandoned their 
kingdom and came to the Himalayas after the great Mahabharata war, which 
culminated in great chaos, disaster, upheaval and loss of human lives. As a 
result the Pandavas lost interest in the reign and proceeded towards the hills in 
search of Lord Shiva, who alone could grant them salvation and Mecca. Shiva 
was unwilling to grant an easy remission and eluded them and continued to do 
so till the persistent search and efforts of the repentant Pandavas won him over. 
Thereafter the Pandavas perished at Swargarohan Parvat, which was the last 
leg of their journey towards heaven. But just before perishing, the Pandavas 
turned to take a last glimpse of the lush green terraced fields, rich and ripe with 
the golden crop of the autumn. That moment they were moved by the scenic 
beauty of the land which was their abode for so long. At that instance, Arjuna 
shot his arrows at different landmarks to identify the places, so that their souls 
could return to wander again in their earthly abode and visit their devotees 
every year to receive the offerings. Even today each brook, spring, rock, tree 
and the mountain peaks are identified with the Pandavas and have their names 
attached to it. 

Thus the whole of the Garhwal region deals with some of the most 
interesting aspects of the Mahabharata lore in the form of the Pandavas dance, 
which is not only an enactment purely based on historical facts and evidences, 
but is a sacred history in itself. It is an enactment of rituals and theatrical 
episodes, re-actualized and revived in different places and different form all 
over the Garhwal region, with the inclusion of local myth and beliefs at 
variance. These variations truly are the reflections of the people's aspirations as 
a part of ongoing process of adaptation to the ecological setting on one hand and 
the satisfaction of the people's urge for the manifestation of the performing art 
on the other. The epic tradition therefore finds place in the performing art in the 
form of Pandava Dance and rituals as the indigenous folk theatre of the Garhwal 
Himalayas. 

The Pandava Dance performance is more or less a community ritual, 
performed by the members of the various segments of social hierarchy, who 
participate in the rituals by executing different duties assigned to them. The 
performance begins with Jagars, the religious folksongs and incantation, to 
evoke the Pandavas, which are sung by the Purohit, known as Pandoli, who 
belongs to the Brahmin caste. Next come the Rajputs, the dramatis personae 
who dance and enact in circular formation and personify the main characters of 
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the Pandavas and are known as Paswa or the medium. The third group is that of 
the drummers and musicians, known as the Ouji or Bajgir, who are placed at the 
bottom of the caste system (Dom and Mistri), but attain higher position in ritual 
hierarchy during the performance, as they act as mediators between the human 
and the divine, and thus act as keepers.of balance between the two segments of 
the society. 

The presence of divinity is constantly felt throughout the whole sequence 
of the performance. Only then it attains the solemnity and sequence of a ritual. 
The enactment is possible and considered auspicious only after the Pandava 
character manifest himself or herself through the Paswa, who goes into trance 
when the Jagars are sung to evoke them (Pandavas) amidst the drum beats, 
which echoes in the distant ridges and mountains. The medium or the Paswa 
acts as the character by which he is possessed and advises upon the total well¬ 
being of the community and foretells the future by prophesying the coming 
event. 


The Pandava Dance performances are held at night in the open arena 
known as Mandan. In the vast open fields all the space is used for the 
performance. There is no fixed space or stage in this enactment. At one comer 
of the field the fire is lit and the Ouji and Bajgir play their musical instruments. 
The burning embers, musical notes and the rhythmic beats of the drums, creates 
a mystic effect and ethereal atmosphere and the snow clad mountain peaks and 
natural setting as background for the whole act. The audience in the 
performance are not just ordinary spectators, but a participatory audience, who 
participate in the whole enactment. There is a constant exchange and 
interchange between the performers and the participatory audience throughout 
the performance. Towards the end of the enactment they offer fruits and other 
gifts and worship the Pandavas to appease them. It is not just a mere theatrical 
performance for them, but a sacred ritual experience of the living continuance 
of the Mahabharaia lore. 

Although the Himalayan land is strewn with the Pandava myths and 
legends and the text remains vibrant and very meaningful to the folk 
performers, yet one is constantly reminded and made aware of the changes 
which are rapidly taking place and influencing the authenticity of the 
indigenous folk representations of the oral performative text. To some extent 
one can put the blame on tourism and modem technology in the form of mass 
media, which is slowly and gradually changing the life styles of the people. The 
influence of the Parsi theatre has also caught up, and attained popularity, which 
has come to these parts through Ramlilas and cable T.V. transmission of the 
Mahabharata serial, that has influenced the song and dialogue delivery and 
costumes of the performers. At some parts the electric bulbs and other props are 
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being used to illuminate the arena and songs from popular films are played in 
between the performance. 

As stated earlier that the change is the essential part of the performative 
text, which retains its integrity through flexibility and fluidity in the 
performance. All the same it should not be to an extent that the original 
significance is lost. Therefore it is indeed very worthwhile to pause and ponder, 
whether these changes are blessing or curse which is slowly engulfing our age 
old traditions. It is essential to adopt some measures to preserve and retain the 
originality of our rich cultural heritage, before it gets swept away into the 
oblivion with the tide of modernity. 


Indira Gandhi National 
Centre for the Arts. New Delhi 
INDIA 



Nazir Ali Jairazbhoy 

Amar Singh Rathor : The Story Behind the Story 


I want to begin by apologizing for the shortcomings of this paper since I am 
not a narrative scholar and am more accustomed to creating narratives than 
analyzing them, as some of who you are familiar with my book of short 
stories, Hi-Tech Shiva and Other Apocryphal Stories: an Academic Allegory, 
will undoubtedly know. I became involved with the story o! Amar Singh Rathor 
in the process of writing a monograph on Rajasthani Kathputli puppetry for the 
Smithsonian Institution, since this story has been the puppeteers' staple for 
many years, perhaps centuries. In recent years puppeteers have adopted other 
stories, mostly under the influence of folklorists and other concerned 
individuals, while the Amar Singh episode has gradually shrunk and now 
remains merely as a vestigial reminder of their heritage.. The puppeteers are, 
however, the only continuing oral source for this story, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

That Amar Singh was a Rajput Chieftain of the 17th century is attested to 
by the chronicler of the Shah Jahan Namah , Inayat Khan, the chief librarian of 
the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan. Since then the story has been reported by a 
number of other writers, including Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan. A version of this story has also found its way into NautankI drama 
and a picture/comic book in the Amar Chitra Katha series. Needless to say, 
each version differs in its details, and sometimes even on major issues. The 
most significant divergences are, however, between the written sources and the 
puppeteers' oral tradition. I do not intend to discuss all the divergences in this 
presentation, but will focus on just one issue. 

Firstly, to summarize the story which can be divided into three sections: 

i. The events that take place before the main incident in the story 

ii. The main incident, and 

iii. The events following the main incident. 

i. Amar Singh was the oldest son of Raja Gaj Singh of Jodhpur. Yet he was 
disinherited by his father in favor of his younger brother, Jaswant Singh. Why 
and how this happened differ in the various accounts, although most of them 
say that Amar Singh's vile temper was a major factor. Amar Singh then went to 
the Emperor Shah Jahan and offered to serve in the Emperor's army. He 
distinguished himself in military engagements and was awarded an official 
rank (Mansab) with a small army (numbers vary) and the district of Nagaur as 
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his fiefs. This section also includes more than one episode which appear to 
have been interpolated in the story. 

ii. At court on one occasion, Amar Singh was granted leave of absence for a 
specified period (7 days according to most reports) in order to get married, or 
for some other reason (e.g., illness, hunting expedition, etc.). He failed to 
return on time, was fined, lost his temper and killed the Paymaster General, 
Salabat Khan by stabbing him with his Katari (short sword). The Emperor's 
courtiers then attacked Amar Singh and although he fought valiantly, he was 
overcome, most reports say deceitfully by his new bride's brother, Arjun Gaur. 

iii. The events that followed concern the rescuing of his dead body, its 
transportation to Nagaur and his young wife committing Sati. This section also 
has accretions not directly relevant to the story. 

For the purposes of the paper, I would like to focus just on the main 
incident and the divergent views given by the various sources. 

According to Shah Jahan's chronicler Inayat (1990:314-6), Amar Singh 
had been away from court for some time due to illness, "at to get married. When 
he returned, he stood in his usual place until Salabat Khan was examining 
petitions, then without warning Amar Singh rushed at him and stabbed him 
whereupon the courtiers around the throne, including Arjun, son of Raja 
Bithaldas, "put an immediate end to the miscreant's career." Later, in 
explanation, Inayat Khan suggests that Amar Singh may have attacked Salabat 
because he felt that Salabat was siding against him on a dispute involving the 
border of Nagaur and the state of Bikaner. 

Tod, writing in the first half of the 19th century, says that it was Amar 
Singh's arrogant and uncontrollable spirit which led to his downfall (Tod, 
1914/1978: 34). He had gone away to hunt for a fortnight, neglecting his duties 
at court. The Emperor reprimanded him and threatened him with a fine and 
when he was summoned to court he arrived with a dagger up his sleeve and 
stabbed Salabat who was attempting to collect the fine. Amar Singh also 
slashed at the Emperor himself, but struck a pillar, the Emperor escaped and 
Amar Singh took on all the retainers single-handedly and was only subdued by 
his new wife's brother, Arjun Gaur, who under the pretense of cajoling him, 
inflicted a mortal wound. 

In the Nautanki drama version, summarized by Kathryn Hansen in 
Grounds for Play: The Nautanki Theatre of North India, (p. 136-7) Amar Singh 
was granted seven days leave of absence from court in order to get married. On 
his way back to court Amar Singh was distracted (perhaps by an event 
involving Narshebaz Pathan, whom Amar Singh had saved by giving him water 
when he was dying of thirst) and does not return to the court on time. Salabat 
Khan instigated Shah Jahan to levy a fine and to summon him to court. When 
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the "humiliated" Amar Singh arrived he insulted the King and killed Salabat. 
The Emperor then offered a reward and Arjun Gaur, a relation of Amar Singh's, 
under the pretense of hediating the quarrel, stabbed Amar Singh treacherously 
as he passed defenseless through a window. 

In the picture-book version, which in incidentally well-researched and 
presented without prejudice, the reason given for Amar Singh's delay is a most 
natural one, though rather romantic, that Amar Singh was enjoying his wife's 
company so much that he lost track of time and overstayed his leave. Even the 
Emperor is shown in a favourable light as he tries to pacify Salabat Khan who 
was urging immediate punishment, by saying that he knew that people tend to 
forget the world around them when the bride is first brought home. Salabat is 
insistent and dies attempting to collect the fine. The rest is as in the Nautanki 
version, which is probably the main source on which this picture-book is based. 

None of these versions give any kind of probable explanation for Amar 
Singh to have overstayed his leave. Nor do they give any cogent reason why 
Amar Singh should be regarded as a hero or be passed down in legend, except 
that he challenged the might of the Mughal Emperor's court and could not be 
killed by a Muslim courtier, but only by his own brother-in-law and only by 
deceit. That Amar Singh was, virtually by all accounts, headstrong with a 
violent temper and that his resistance against the Mughals was not for any 
ideological reason, but for a purely personal mailer, does not prevent him from 
being regarded as a Rajput hero. It also does not seem to matter that he was an 
officer in the ranks of the Mughals who were the subjugators of the Rajputs, 
and further, there is no evidence that he was faithful to his own kind-unless 
there is something more behind the story than expressed in these written 
sources. 

The oral testimony of the puppeteers does, indeed, reveal a crucial 
clement of the story of which no slightest hint is given in any other source. This 
concerns the reason underlying Amar Singh's delayed return to court. Although 
the puppeteers' testimonies also show some inconsistencies, six of those I 
interviewed in different locations and time periods, 1 gave essentially the same 
explanation-unlikely as it may seem. The Emperor, Shah Jahan, according to 
them, had established a law whereby "first night rights" of any wedding 
involving Rajputs was to be given to the Emperor himself. This the puppeteers 
referred to as "dola lutnd (ravishing the dola). The word dola has several 
meanings; it can be used to refer to taking one's daughter to the bridegroom's 
house for marriage, but also to giving one's daughter to a superior as a present 
or tribute (Platts, 1911:568). Dom is also used to refer to the closed sedan in 
which women of rank are carried (Platts, 1911:568). The puppeteers made their 
meaning absolutely clear by expressions such as, " .in any new marriage the 
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first night for love talk had to be given to the Emperor;" 2 "After the wedding 
they used to bring (her) in a dola. This dola had to be given to the Emperor. If 
not they would be killed;" and, "Whosoever returned from marriage, he would 
first have to take her to the Emperor's room and the husband would have to 
leave her there." 

This practice of the Emperor or a baron having first night's rights over 
young brides is well substantiated elsewhere in feudal societies, particularly in 
Europe and China, and is referred to as jus primae notis, "the right of the first 
night." In connection with India, Stith Thompson (1958:415) mentions it only in 
the context of the folktales of Sind, 3 but there is no reference to this practice 
among the Mughals in any source other than the oral testimony of the Kathputli 
puppeteers. This poses some interesting problems, the most obvious of which is 
whether the puppeteers invented this explanation without any basis in 
substance, 4 or have the other sources suppressed it for their own reasons? The 
puppeteers claim that Amar Singh stayed away from court in order to defy this 
edict and that his violent resistance was the reason why the practice was 
discontinued by the Emperor. In other words, the puppeteers believe that he was 
a true Rajput hero because he was responsible for the termination of this 
humiliating practice. 

Whether or not there is any truth underlying this explanation, it must be 
kept in mind that it was not uncommon for Rajput daughters to be given to 
Muslim rulers and nobles in this period. Such a practice is generally regarded in 
India as placing the daughter-givers in a subservient position with respect to 
those that receive the daughter. 

What is most interesting, however, is that no hint of this explanation is 
found in the present-day puppetry performances of the Amar Singh story? One 
presumes that this is because the puppeteers regard this as a very touchy subject 
and have no desire to offend their viewers. In addition, of course, children and 
women are often part of the audience and, although the puppeteers do not 
eschew coarse humor and slapstick, they evidently believe that this type of 
serious sexual issue is inappropriaw for such mixed audiences. 

Amar Singh was and is regarded an a vir or hero by puppeteers and many 
other chroniclers, even though virtually all of them admit that Amar Singh was 
erratic in many ways and had a vile temper. This brings up the question of what 
constitutes a hero, and whether the concept of hero is same in different societies 
and ages. Kothari (1984:12-3) draws attention to the fact that Indian folk heroes 
differ from those in the Hindu classical epics (e.g., Ramayana and 
Mahabharata) in that they do not serve as role models as do Ram and Sita. He 
also points out that Indian folk heroes arc feared rather than respected and that 
they are occasionally quite immoral (1984:16). 
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If we look at the definition of "hero" in the American Heritage 
Dictionary, the first definition given is as follows: 

"In mythology and legend, a man, often of divine ancestry, who is 

endowed with great courage and strength, celebrated for his bold 

exploits, and favored by the gods." 

The divine ancestry aspect is relevant particularly to classical legend and 
mythology, such as that of the Greeks, but many of the principal characters in 
the Mahd.bhd.rata are also ascribed divine ancestry. In India, however, heroes 
are far more often elevated to divine status by their actions, the most notable 
examples being Rama, Krishna and Buddha. This phenomenon is also 
extremely prominent in folk culture where local heroes, such as Pabuji in 
Rajasthan, who is known to have been a minor chieftain of perhaps the 13th 
century, is now regarded as a deity by many Rajasthanis. In India there are 
probably even more instances of heroines who have become deified, such as 
Erikamma in Andhra and Bhattiyaniji in Rajasthan. 

How do these personages attain such a favoured status? Komal Kothari 
has mentioned numerous conditions which seem to apply in these instances 
(e.g., unnatural circumstance of their death, appearance in visions, rescuing of 
cattle, etc.). One of the operative elements in the process, we feel, is captured in 
the definition of hero given above, namely, that the hero has to be celebrated 
for his bold exploits. We might ask, could an individual ever be recognized as a 
hero if his exploits were not celebrated? Evidently not, and it is more thw likely 
that many potentially heroic characters have never achieved recognition simply 
because their exploits have not been lauded and extolled. We might then also 
ask how heroic exploits are brought to the attention of the populace, and by 
whom? 

The answer to this last question is observable even today. The Pabuji 
story is communicated to the populace by perfomers called Bhopa and Bhopi 
who recite and sing the many lengthy episodes that constitute this story, in front 
of a long scroll painting which depicts them visually. These performers have 
been dedicated to just this one story which has traditionally provided their sole 
livelihood. They are the agents who mediate between the "hero" and the 
populace, promoting his virtues and ensuring that his name continues to be 
celebrated. 

This brings up an interesting question of precedence. Was Pabuji already 
recognized as a hero and deity before Bhopas and Bhopis began telling his 
story, or was it because they began to tell his story that Pabuji achieved his 
status? In this instance, we have no evidence one way or the other. In the case 
of the Goddess Bhattiyaniji, who was once a princess, the evidence seems to 
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suggest that it was because of the storytellers/singers that she achieved 
Godhood. A brief explanation follows: 

Bhattiyaniji was the daughter of a lesser chief (Thdkur) of Jaisalmer city 
in Rajasthan, Jogidas, who probably lived about the middle of the 18th century. 
She was married to Kalyan Singh, chief of Jasol, a small city nearby. Oral 
tradition reports that she committed Sad, immolating herself, not in the funeral 
pyre of her husband, but that of his younger brother, Sawai Singh. An 
"unnatural" form of death such as this, according to Kothari, is one of the 
criteria for achieving divine status, but equally important, the deceased must 
appear as an apparition and posses "a member in the kin-group" (Kothari, 
1984:6). In this instance, Bhattiyaniji appeared before her family musician, a 
Manganiyar, and instructed him to establish a than, a place of worship in her 
name and to sing her songs, whereby he and his family would be assured 
continuing prosperity. 6 He evidently did as he was bid and set up a modest than 
dedicated to Bhattiyaniji. Manganiyars then composed songs celebrating her 
life and performed puja ceremonies, 7 gradually drawing converts. Since then, 
donations of devotees have led to some expansion of the premises and to the 
establishment of several other small thans, but to this day his descendants sing 
at the Jaisalmer temple, and although other musicians also perform there, they 
are the only "official" musicians who are entitled to receive a part of the 
donations given to the temple. Could Bhattiyaniji have become a Goddess 
without the proselytizing of this group of musicians? 

When dealing with folk traditions that do not have a literary component, 
such as the stories of Bhattiyaniji and Pabuji, the only way they can be 
disseminated is through performance which, in India at least, usually involves 
music. Since the stories are generally complex it requires specialist performers; 
thus the Pabuji story is told by Pabuji Bhopas, while another story in the area 
about the Bagravat brothers is told by the Bagravat Bhopas. They are dedicated 
to the propagation of their respective heroes and their exploits. In order to do 
this they adopt special identities, new clothing, new life styles, new musical 
instruments, special vocal qualities and new music, so that they become 
associated with that hero; and they gamble their whole lives on the success or 
failure of their public relations skills. The ultimate success they can hope to 
achieve is that their hero is considered to be out of this world, in fact, a deity, 
who has supernatural powers, is capable of curing illness, and can foretell the 
future. Such is the case with Pabuji, and the Bhopas who propagate this story 
also serve as priests of the cult and receive remuneration for their services as 
diviners. But not all stories are as successful. 

The story of Amar Singh is evidently a case in point since he has never 
been regarded as a deity. Perhaps some essential requirement in his story is 
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missing, for example, the element of protecting cattle which Kothari finds as a 
characteristic feature needed for deification. It would not have been impossible 
for the storytellers to incorporate an apocryphal episode involving the rescuing 
of cattle in the Amar Singh story since there are already several episodes which 
seem to have been interpolated. His unnatural death at the hands of his deceitful 
brother of his wife, not the enemy, would seem to be a positive factor in terms 
of deification, as would the termination of the dola lutna practice, if exploited 
judiciously. Perhaps the problem (if we can call it such) lies nono much in t.he 
story, as in the storytellers. 

They are a splinter group of the Bhat community, which has specialized 
for centuries in providing genealogical records for numerous communities in 
Rajasthan and neighboring areas. Along with their "official" activities, the Bhats 
have also provided other services, like music-making, entertaining and 
storytelling for their patrons. The Kathputli Bhats evidently found a new vision- 
perhaps Amar Singh appeared in a dream of one of their ancestors-and decided 
to follow that vision, telling the story of Amar Singh and in the process evolving 
a new form of storytelling using wooden puppets. 8 Being specialists in this oral 
tradition they would have developed refinements of the Amar Singh story not 
found elsewhere. But the fact that they are not referred to as Amar Singh Bhats 
but as Kathputli Bhats suggests, on the one hand, that they were not completely 
successful in their efforts to promote Amar Singh, since he has never been 
deified and, on the other hand, that their medium has become their message, i.e., 
they have become more involved in the entertaining, edifying and satirical 
potential of puppetry, rather than with promulgating the Amar Singh story. 
Nevertheless, this story still remains in their repertoire-now only as a vestigial 
remnant of the initial break from their parent community, but stm given token 
representation in most of their performances" 

Notes 

1. Two who were living in Delhi (brothers, one interviewed in 1978, the other in 
1980), another in Mamroli, a small town in Nagaur district (interviewed in, 1980), 
two in Bombay (one interviewed in 1988, the other in 1995) and a sixth in 
Ahmedabad (interviewed in 1995). 

2. " ... kissi bhi nayi sadi apne kamre me le jake aur us se pyar mahobat ki bat karna 
pehla farz bads ah ke pas dena parta tha." 

3. He refers to the Folktales of Sind and Guzarat by C. A. Kincaid (1870:18). Ina 
story about a saint of Sind, Jinda Pir, Kincaid refers to a Hindu king of the tenth 
century A. D., Dalu Rai, who with his brother Sasu Rai, "practised every kind of 
abomination. Such was their wickedness and vigour that they enforced jus primae 
noctis on every young lady, who was married within their dominions." 

4. Storytellers have often been known to fabricate historical events and genealogies, 
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but I can see no advantage to be gained by the puppeteers from inventing this 
explanation. 

5. In the fictive documentary video, Retooling a Tradition: A Muslim Nawab Takes 
Umbrage at his Stringholders, by the present author, in collaboration with Amy 
Catlin, this explanation for Amar Singh's absence from the court is presented in a 
fictitious setting. This video extract was presented during the paper and the 
complete 47 minute edit was shown later in the conference. 

6. Based on an interview with the "official" musician, Lune Khan, at the Bhattiyaniji 
' temple in Jaisalmer. 

7. In Jaisalmer there is now a regular pujarl who performs the prayers, while the 
Manganiyar musician's duties are now only musical. In the village of Sato in the 
same area, however, the shrine of Bhattiyaniji is attended to solely by a 
Manganiyar musician, Rana Khan, who not only sings but also conducts the 
worship. 

8. Just as Pabuji Bhopas use a scroll painting backdrop to illuminate the various 
episodes of their story. 
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Bilingual Joking Questions: Ethnicity and Politics in 
Indian City Lore 


O ecent research in South Asian folkloristics has provoked the re-envisioning 
-*-^of theoretical bases and methodologies of folklore study, challenging 
traditional conceptions of who produces folklore, what processes are implicated 
in the production, and ultimately how "products" of folklore are studied and 
written about. The essays in Blackburn and Ramanujan (1986) exemplify these 
new perspectives, and among other things, significantly reconfigure the 
historically understood hierarchy between "folk" and "classical" traditions, 
arguing that a fluid continuum between traditions better describes the myriad 
interactions in Indian culture. They call for new directions in folklore research, 
and urge that one of the areas for future research in South Asian folklore be " ... 
traditions peculiar to the city-for example, industrial workers' songs, certain 
joke cycles, or tales and legends among college students" (1986:27). In the 
same spirit, Appadurai, Korom and Mills observe that the "comforting compact 
between Indology, folklore, and anthropology has come unglued as field 
workers begin to see the fissures and fractures that characterize the links of text 
to social life, past to present, gender to genre" (1991:23). 

Although current research is reworking established concepts and 
methodologies, it tends to still focus on traditional items of expressive culture 
like dances, dramas, songs, and clearly identifiable regional narrative genres. 
Further, the emphasis has all too often been on studying village-based 
expressive traditions; Flueckiger (1991), for example, finds that social 
categories of performers are markers of genres-a discovery that collapses the 
conventional notion of a bounded genre based on aesthetic form alone, but her 
work is conducted in rural Madhya Pradesh; while Blackburn's ethnography 
(1988) of the bow-song tradition is a significant break from earlier performance- 
oriented approaches and reestablishes the importance of "texts" in the study of 
performance, it is likewise based in villages of Tamil Nadu. Numerous other 
examples of seminal ethnographic work also share this rural orientation. As 
Narayan puts it, the fact that "English-speaking school children, apartment 
dwelling urban elite, and immigrant academics may just as much constitute 
India 'folk' as village women, tribal groups, and pilgrims has largely been lost 
on scholars inrerested in Indian folklore" (1993: 178). It has been conjectured 
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that the rural bias in contemporary folklore research in India, and the 
consequent lack of attention to city-based traditions, points to the persistence of 
a circumscribing vision inherited from the beginnings of the discipline when 
colonial collectors unambiguously charted the territory of folklore study as 
village-based, peasant traditions impervious to time and change (see for 
instance, Appadurai, 1991; Narayan, 1993). I believe that not only does this 
exclusion impose the criterion of "rural" authenticity on tradition but implies 
that there is a stock repertoire of traditions which can be inttovated upon, and 
thus reinforces the constant image of India as a "traditional" society where there 
can at most be innovations of tradition but not inventions. 

Toward addressing the need for studies of citylore, I analyze in this paper 
the emerging genre of the multicultural, bilingual joking-question, a highly 
popular form among youth educated in English-medium schools and colleges in 
qrban India. The experiences of plurality characteristic of cosmopolitan settings 
in India, and the multilingual capabilities of these youth translate into the 
brilliant wit of joking-questions. The ingenious humor of this form derives from 
its "discovery" of accidental correspondences between English and Indian 
languages, its playing off on various kinds of indigenous cultural information 
such as ethnic stereotypes, and its caricature of topical socio-political events, or 
contemporary cultural trends. To illustrate, a popular joking-question that I 
have heare in the late 1980s during my college years in India parodies the 
educated Malayali who is projected as articulate and perfect at spelling, but is 
let down by a pronounced Malayalam accent that carries over into spoken 
English: 


How does the Malayali spell "moon"? 

Yem-wo-yett another wo-and yen! 

The answer makes out that no matter what the Malayali says, it sounds 
like his or her native Malayalam. 

The genre of the joking-question assumes important dimensions in the 
post-colonial context of India in which multi-lingualism is a recurring facet of 
everyday life. While bilingual joking questions make comic dialogue about 
difference, at a deepen level, they explore the tensions between the highly- 
valued facility with English and the often subordinated expertise in regional 
languages, and is doing this, they recall the political history of the complex 
relationship between language and social identity in India. As Levelyn, drawing 
on the work of Raymond Williams, observes, "If we remember that in talking 
about language we are dealing not only with a label or a symbolic abstraction 
but with the actualities of communication-who gets to speak, who is allowed to 
listen, which topics and settings are appropriate to which linguistic codes-we 
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may be able to identify a meeting place between self-conscious cultural identity, 
and the facts of power, competition and exploitation" (1993:192). An 
examination of Indian joking-questions, thus, does more than "discover" a 
"new" unstudied genre. It reflects a contemporary response to the political 
privileging of English as a language of communication, social consequences of 
which are seen, for example, in the indigenous formulation of the subaltern 
category of "vemacs," or those people whose communicative competence is not 
in English but in a regional language. Furthermore, such a study enables us to 
understand the artistic role of humor in the shared constructions of ethnic 
identity, and in the shaping of a particular kind of modem urban consciousness. 
Research so far done on ethnic humor (e.g. Abrahams, 1980; Davies, 1990; 
Limon, 1983; Sutton-Smith, 1976, Paredes, 1968) and bilingual speech play 
(Apte, 1985; Nilsen, 1981, for instance) has not addressed the specific socio¬ 
political circumstances of the joking-question. Paredes's rich and culturally 
sensitive work on folklore forms of the Texas-Mexico border touches upon the 
joking-question to illustrate how "labeling" becomes a way for one ethnic group 
to stereotype and attribute social-identities to another ethnic group (1978). 
There has virtually been no study of bilingual Indian joking-questions, and 
Narayan (1993) too refers to them only in the context of her discussion of the 
fixity of Indian folkloristics on established, rural genres. 

On account of its proximity to both the joke and the riddle, the joking- 
question has mostly been classified and discussed as either a type of a riddle or 
a joke (as in Abrahams and Dundes, 1972; Sutton-Smith, 1976; Davies, 1987; 
Green, 1989). This perception, however, has obscured its own disinctiveness as 
a folklore form, and in the following sections, I analyze it in terms of structure 
and delivery to highlight some of its unique features. This, I hope, will help us 
especially appreciate the multilingual innovations contained in the Indian 
variant, and see it as a distinct genre of speech play, rather than as a 
subclassified riddle or joke. The question-answer format of the joking-question 
delineates it from the joke which is not dependent for its success on the cue that 
the respondent provides. In fact, the pause between the question and the answer 
a joking-question exchange is of special rhetorical value, creating a suspense 
that amplifies the twist of convention, which forms the punch of the joke. 
Abrahams and Dundes have defined the joking-question as a type of riddle "...in 
which the question simply functions as a set-up for a punch-line" (1972:137). 
Typically, riddles occur in a question-answer format, with the question 
containing cues for possible contexts specific to the riddle (Green, 1989; 1992). 
Joking-questions are similarly constructed, but are distinct from the riddle in 
that solutions are not expected of respondents, and "answers" are provided by 
questioners. Participants understand that the format itself is a strategy employed 
to deliver a punch-line, the success of which, in fact, depends on the 
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respondent's confession of "ignorance" when asked the joking-question. The 
questioner poses the question with the assurance that it will not be answered, 
and that he or she will instead receive a cue from the respondent expressing an 
interest in knowing the answer. In turn, after communicating the cue, the 
respondent expects a comic twist, an ironic reversal of convention (social, 
political, or other) in the punch-line that follows. Consider the following 
example: 

Questioner : What did one tonsil say to another? I 

Respondent : don't know, [or, what?] 

Questioner : Get dressed; the doctor's taking us out tonight! 

This joking-question plays on the multiple meanings of the phrases "Get 
dressed" and "taking us out" to overturn the expectations set up by the question. 
The surgical act involving dressing and extraction is presented from the point of 
view of the tonsils as being a social engagement in which they expect to be 
taken out on a date by the doctor. This twist of a western social convention 
contributes the punch of the "answer." This example also illustrates that the 
punch-line of a joking-question derives its rhetorical impetus not only from its 
linguistic features, but also from its rootedness in a specific culture. One must 
be able to both recognize the frames of reference invoked through play, and 
suspend everyday experience and normative codes of social discourse 
submitting instead to the sense of parody that dominates joking-question 
"sessions." Sutton-Smith provides the following joking-question: 

"What did one flea say to another? 

Shall we walk, or shall we take a dog'?" (1976: 116). 

Here our expectations are upset in more than one way. First, dogs, like 
taxis or buses, can be used as modes of transport. Second, as Sutton-Smith 
observes, "... when thinking about fleas and dogs, most people will think of 
dogs having fleas, and not of fleas having dogs. But...our conventional 
expectation is upset and the part-whole relationship between flea and dog is 
inverted. The answer suggests a new relationship between these critters which 
is either improbable or of low order probability for the usual way of thinking 
about them and their actions" (1976: 117). 

This parodic frame separates the 'joking-question exchange from the 
riddling session, as participants are clearly aware that the wit of the respondent 
is not being put to test and that the situation is not one of negotiating for 
control. In a riddling situation, on the other hand, the interaction develops into a 
"test" of the respondent's ability to solve a problem. The respondent knowing 
this, is not willing to give up easily; in spite of the riddle poser's rejection of the 
answers, the respondent often persists in attempts to solve the riddle and 
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proposes alternate solutions. These may be creative, "cooked up" alternatives 
that logically, even if weirdly, meet the criteria set in the riddle. Implicit to this 
interaction is a negotiation for the power to control the closure of the "test," a 
contest to have the last word. Ben-Amos cites an instance in which respondents 
faced with a well-known Anglo-American riddle ("What is black and white and 
red all over?") come up with a range of creative solutions (like "A blushing 
zebra") so as to prove that the respondent can do better than the traditional 
answer ("a newspaper"), and outwit the riddle poser him or herself (1976: 251 - 
52). Thus, despite their similar structures, joking-questions differ significantly 
from riddles in their performance contexts. 

Ambiguity in joking-questions does not serve the same purpose of 
obfuscating the respondent, as in a riddle. Instead, its purpose is primarily to 
create, and enhance the humor of the answer. As Abrahams and Dundes 
observe, since joking-questions are insolvable, "It is clear ... [that they] need to 
use few methods of confusion beyond the simple phrasing of the question. 
Therefore they are most easily distinguished by the ways in which the question 
is phrased" (1972: 187). These questions usually adopt formulaic structures like 
"What did the-say to the-?" or "Why did the-(do, say, etc.)-?," and run mostly in 
cycles like that of the moron jokes, the chicken jokes, and even the "Giri" jokes 
of the sixties, centered around V. V. Giri, then president of India that Narayan 
discusses (1993). 

I collected most of the corpus of joking-questions I present here by 
posting an enquiry on an internet newsgroup in which Indian students, 
professors, and young professionals of Indian origin working in North America, 
Europe and Australia, conduct discussions on an enormous number of issues. I 
have seen enthusiastic debates on this newsgroup range from whether "love 
marriages" are better than arranged ones, to whether economic liberalization 
will benefit India; joke genres such as "Ajeet ke phatte [Ajeet jokes]" which is 
centered around the Hindi film villain, Ajeet and all his improbable escapades 
with well-known public figures, are common to this active newsgroup. Not 
surprisingly, I was inundated with hundreds of e-mail messages with joking- 
questions. Apart from the e-mail corpus, I also include examples from my own 
personal interactions with friends at get-togethers, and over the telephone, both 
in India and in the U.S. The young group which barters joking-questions seems 
to avidly keep pace with developments at home, and to recreate through this 
exchange the hip, up-beat cultural milieu of urban English-medium colleges in 
India. The mishaps that are imagined to occur when Indian languages "collide" 
with English, when supposedly bumbling desis (natives) Westernize, when 
ethnic stereotypes are fitted into national politics-these provide the inspiration 
for the joking-question tradition. 
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Here is an example that illustrates the interplay of languages: 

What did one pea say to another? 

Mutter, mutter. 

While the "answer" makes sense in English, the humor of this joking- 
question comes because the word "mutter" sounds like the Hindi word for 
pea." The homophonous play across languages results in the punch of this 
joking-question- muttering," constructed as a viable activity between peas in a 
pod, coincides with the Hindi word, malar. Another similar joking-question 
from the world of fruits and vegetables goes: 

What did one banana say to another? 

Please marry me because I'm a kela. 

In an apparently simple way, the answer does something extraordinary. 
While kela in Hindi means "banana," the article "a" before the noun kela 
combines with it to produce the adjective akela, which means "lonely" or 
alone in Hindi. In short, we have a situation in which a banana proposes to 
another not only because they are kin-thus marrying within one's community, 
perhaps-but simply because it is seeking companionship. (The intermingling of 
Hindi with English in Indian joking-questions mirrors the distinctive way in 
which English is often spoken in India: words, phrases, and expressions from 
the vernaculars are readily incorporated into conversational English; e.g., "I 
tried to call you hazaar ['a thousand,' in Hindi/Urdu] times;" or "I chumma ['for 
no particular reason' in Tamil] came to see you." For other examples of 
Indianized English, see Nihalani, Tongue and Hosali, 1979; Kachru, 1983). 

Indian joking-questions often center around the hilarious meanings that 
common Indian last names carry when transliterated into English. This, many 
times becomes a vehicle to address the ethnicity of a particular group. Sindhis, 
for example, hail from the land of Sind (now in Pakistan), and although they 
came into India as refugees shortly after Independence, in modem India, the 
Sindhi community enjoys a position of high economic status. The joking- 
questions target their last names, most of which end in "ani." Consider the 
following series: 

What do you call a Sindhi who falls from the first floor? 

Thadani. 

One who falls from the 20th floor? 

Kripalani. 

And one who falls from the 30th floor? 

Marjani. 
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This series builds up to a climax, using both English and Hindi 
homonyms to create a situation in which a Sindhi falls, falls and is crippled, and 
falls and dies. The Thad- in the first joking-question resonates with the word 
"thud" in English associated with a falling object; the Kripl- in the second is a 
homophone of cripple". In the third joking-question, however, the answer is a 
concoction in Hindi where the verb mar jana meaning "to die" is modified to 
marjani to make it sound like a Sindhi name. 

The tension between Brahman sub-communities (Iyers and Iyengars) in 
the south Indian state of Tamil Nadu, and the Tamilians’ well-known pride in 
their language and culture, is innovatively captured in a joking-question: 

What are the degrees of egoism in Tamil Nadu? 

I, Iyer, Iyengar 

Encapsulated in this witty form which builds on the degrees of 
comparison of the word "high" in English is also the perception of Tamilians 
from the perspective of non-Tamil Indians who regard Tamilians as being 
obsessed with their language and literature to the point of being exclusionary. 

Malayalis also figure prominently in last-name joking-questions like: 

What's a smart Malayali called? 

Debonair 

Who's extraordinary Malayali? 

Phenomenon 

Both these joking-questions play on English words, parts of which bear 
similarity in spelling to common Malayali family names: "Nair" and "Menon." 
The qualities of smartness and uniqueness are transferred to the "Malayali" in 
the question. The twist here is that "ordinary" Malayalis are Nairs and Menons, 
but smart ones are Debo-nairs and extraordinary ones are Pheno-menons. 
Similarly there are brave Malayalis too: 

What do you call a brave Malayali? 

Warner [readapts the English word "warrior"] 

While on the Malayali series, my experience during a casually occurring 
joking-question "session" over the telephone is worth noting. A friend, inspired 
after hearing these joking-questions, immediately volunteered one more in 
which a frightened Malayali was a "Paniclcer" [a modification of the common 
Malayali last name Pannikker ], and confessed to have invented it on the spot. 
My friend drew on his knowledge of Malayali last names, and innovated upon it 
using his facility with the English language, to fit the tradition of joking- 
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questions. The instance exemplifies the creative process by which the tradition 
is continually extended, and offers suggestions about how individual talent 
cooperates with tradition. 

Apart from Sindhis and Malayalis, the Marwari community, a highly 
successful trading community, has also been the butt of ethnic jokes. As Dies 
notes, "Their imputed miserliness and uncanny business sense is often 
commented on in Indian joking-questions." The following is an example: 

How was wire invented? 

Two Marwaris spotted the same coin. 

The punch is in the ethnic stereotype of Marwaris being so hopelessly 
miserly that when two of them spot the same coin, neither wants to let it go, and 
in the tug-of-war that ensues, the coin stretches into a thin wire! This example is 
a superb illustration of how an ethnic stereotype is distorted and made part of a 
"science-related" question. The question is cunning in its phraseology in that it 
does not ask "Who invented wire?;" on the other hand, it concerns itself with 
the "process" of the invention. It sets the listener up for an answer that may be a 
well-known serendipitous discovery like the answer to "How were x-rays 
discovered?" 

Ethnic joking-questions sometimes make fun of unique forms of address 
in some languages. One sophisticated example that uses the Bengali fonn of 
greeting is shown in: 

What did one Bengali voyeur say to another? 

Keyhollo? 

"Keyhollo" is a Bengali form of greeting which, literally translated, 
means "What's happening?" But the joking-question creatively constructs a 
metonymic relation between the word ("Key hole") and the voyeur in the 
question, i.e., voyeurs are "keyholers." All voyeuristic activity is being 
abstracted into the single entity, the "key hole," and further, the Bengali 
greeting is being wbtly incorporated into the vocabulary of voyeurs. 

Politically aware as they are, the Sikh separatist movement for the state 
of Khalistan is not spared by joking-questions which merge Sikh politics with 
unrelated topics such as the world-famous Punjabi cuisine. Cycles of joking- 
questions have cropped up satirizing the separatists' sense of nationality and 
nationhood by positing fictitious national anthems (stena gana mana, a take-off 
on sten guns used in the separatist movement) against the Indian national 
anthem (jana gana mana), and national birds (tandoori chicken, a punjabi 
delicacy popular all over the world) such as the peacock. In fact, the joking- 
question, "Where is Khalistan?," with the answer "In the heads of the Sardars," 
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endorses the traditional stereotype of the Sikhs (or Sardarjis as they are 
popularly called) as being "big and stupid" (See Handoo, 1990; Davies, 1990). 
The Hindi words khali meaning "empty," and sthan meaning "place" are 
substituted for the Punjabi word, Khalistan; the answer, therefore, makes out the 
separate nation sought by Sikhs to be an "empty space" in their heads. If one 
joking-question assigns Khalistan its own history as "Sarson de saga" punning 
on the Punjabi mustard flavored curry (Sarson ka sag), another claims the 
"great wall" of Khalistan to be "Long-O-Wall," referring to a key political 
figure of the separatist movement, Longowal. Dozens of other such joking- 
questions together conjure up a mock-reality of social life in an imagined 
Khalistan. 

Given their proclivity for identifying contemporary trends, jolcing- 
questions triumph in the supposed failures of attempts to Westernize. At a time 
when break dancing was a rage in the west, the joking-question went: 

What is a jiving Sardar called? 

Breakdan Singh. 

The common Punjabi last name, "Singh" echoes the suffix for the English 
present continuous form, "-ing," and the first name is cooked-up so that 
together, the first and last names sound like "break dancing." It also comments 
perhaps on the reluctance of a Sardarji to part with his turban even while 
performing the latest upbeat Western dance. Another target, the Gujaratis, 
commonly called "Gujjus" are as Narayan says, "generally presented as lower 
middle-class entrepreneurs or nouveau riche 'Ghatkopar Yankees' (Ghatkopar is 
an unfashionable suburb of Bombay) aiming for upward social mobility without 
Westernized social skills" (Narayan, 1993: 195). In the example: 

Why did the Gujju go to Rome? 

To listen to Pope music! 

The joking-question develops this stereotype to portray a Gujarati, who 
having become interested in pop music, takes off to Rome because he is 
confused by his pronunciation of "pop" as Pope. In fact, a whole cycle of such 
questions has sprung around the Gujarati community, mostly exploiting the 
peculiar mistakes that Gujaratis are alleged to make in the pronunciation of 
English words. Consider for example the following joke: 

How do you describe a gujju prostitute turning to poetry? 

Going from bed to verse. 

The Gujarati purportedly pronounces the idiom "bad to worse" as "bed to 
verse," and this mispronunciation becomes the humorous issue around which 
the joking-question revolves. Tamilians are also considered to have strong 
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regional accents which become the butt of many joking-questions. The 
following joking-question is illustrative: 

Why did the Tamil chicken cross the road? 

Jesttl [Just!] 

The chicken-riddle, common in America, is adapted to the Indian context 
to target the "peculiar" pronunciations of Tamilians speaking English. It 
cleverly mimics the emphasized last consonant (tt) in an expression that 
Tamilians often use to mean "just for fun!" 

English idioms and phrases are often adapted with great creativity to fit 
into the joking-question tradition. For instance: 

What did one brinjal say to another? 

Let bygones be bygones! 

I he joking-question puns on the Hindi word baigan, which denotes 
brinjal (the Indian-English variant for eggplant). Interestingly, the answer, 
setting aside the association of putting the past behind, could also possibly 
reflect an inclination for "ethnic identity;" baigans prefer to be called baigans, 
much like calling a spade a spade! 

These examples from a randomly-selected corpus of joking-questions 
demonstrate how political and socio-cultural awareness combines with 
linguistic ingenuity to create a distinct folk form in urban circles of India. To let 
this form pass unrecognized is to insist on marginalizing, or even editing out 
Indian city lore from Indian folklore scholarship despite our broadened 
perceptions of who constitute the "folk." When one considers the Indian joking- 
question as an "invented" folklore form establishing itself in contemporary 
India, it becomes relevant to ask: In response to what situation is this tradition 
emerging? A look at some of the historical circumstances that have contributed 
to the emergence, and the unique character of the Indian joking-question may 
provide some insights. The interplay between English and the vernacular 
languages is sustained in post-independent India by an educational system that 
has remained entrenched in its colonial foundations. Macaulay's notorious 
"Minute on Indian Education" (1835) set the stage for a system that elevated an 
English-medium, European-based education and denigrated the vernacular 
languages and indigenous learning. The "Minute," in keeping with British 
colonial policies of "divide and rule," sought to create a "new" class of Indians 
who were "Indian in blood and colour, but English in task, in opinions, in 
morals and in intellect" (Macaulay, 1835). As Macaulay's educational policies 
were implemented, the belief seeped into Indian society that an English-medium 
education is somehow superior to instruction in vernacular languages. Despite 
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the fact that today students in India are exposed to at least three languages in the 
course of their education-Hindi (the national language), the regional language, 
and English are all taught in school-being fluent in English is still regarded as 
being "more sophisticated" than speaking in the vernacular. Television and 
news media generate images of a technologically advanced West and reinforce 
the generalized notion that Westernization implies progressiveness. Students 
who'merge from this educational system that favors English, or the "Children of 
Macaulay" as Nagarajan (1984) calls them, are caught in a conflict between 
ethnic values and Western lifestyles, a conflict that is creatively articulated in 
expressive forms such as the joking-question. Narayan remarks on other similar 
post-colonial, metropolitan artistic forms: "They appear to be a way for the 
Indian elite to both celebrate and alleviate anxiety about being simultaneously 
Indian and Westernized, simultaneously Indian nationals and members of 
particular ethnic groups" (1993:193). 

While the "ethnic" and the "vernacular" are themes around which jolcing- 
questions are created, the participants, who are quite often from the same ethnic 
background that a joking-questions ridicules, do not consider it targeted against 
themselves. A deliberate distance separates the participants from the stereotyped 
ethnics-as a Bengali friend remarked, "Let's face it, I don't identify with them ... 
I didn't know there were Bengali voyeurs!" Narayan observes: "The people who 
circulate such jokes... appear to be delineating their difference from those whom 
they describe; they laugh partly out of relief that they would not make such 
mistakes in their pronunciation or understanding of cosmopolitant astes" 
(Narayan, 1993: 195; Davies, 1987). My personal experience leads me to agree 
that such a distancing does indeed occur-knowing English, and knowing it well 
enough to play with it, seems to allow participants to assume a sense of social 
superiority, in spite of the fact that their own self -identities are often defined by 
their regional backgrounds. At the same time, I hesitate to assert that this 
distancing is permanently or consistently evaluative of an ethnic group, 
especially since one's own family members and friends can very often be 
included in the "targeted" group. 
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Sadhana Naithani 


Dreams of Folklore: Invention and Change Political 
Ideology of Hazarika, Gaddar and Ila Arun 


F or my paper I have chosen three contemporary Indian singers and composers 
all, popular amongst vast sections of the public and all three having 
performed in folk music forms of their region and yet attained a pan-Indian 
influence though in varying degrees and through different channels. For none of 
them is a matter of conventionally inherited and learnt art but a form of 
expression which they have adopted out of knowledge and capability. In fact, 
this is also the unique feature of folklore in contemporary Indian socio-political 
reality, where folk traditions exist simultaneously as i) live folk traditions 
amongst their conventional performers and audiences in their age-old locales 
and, ii) as represented by various other agencies and individuals. While the 
latter, i.e., the representers have helped in popularization of many folk forms 
through electronic media, their efforts have been guided by their motives and 
beliefs. 

Bhupen Hazarika, Gaddar and Ila Arun-the three singers-with different 
and even divergent political ideologies have gained immense popularity, 
applause, rewards and also controversy with their use of folk forms of song, 
music and dance. While two of them-Bhupen Hazarika and Gaddar-are known 
for their political beliefs and commitments, one of them-Ila Arun-is famous for 
her obvious political leanings and connections. We shall see in this study how 
their political ideology has shaped their relationship with their chosen folk 
traditions. 

At a broader level this comparative study shall also reveal certain 
important aspects of the role political ideology plays not only in the 
popularization of folklore but also in the way the popularization would effect 
the existence and the growth of that folk itself. 

The coupling of politicization and popularization of folklore in modem 
times has been an universally experienced phenomenon. This has included: 

i) the popularization of the folklore by the ruling elite for establishment 
and consolidation of their power as in the case of the German 
nationalists in the early nineteenth century, as also by the socialist 
governments in the erstwhile USSR and in the East European 
nations; 
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ii) popularization for asserting the political and cultural identity of a 
nation or community as against others; e.g., by the Nazis in 
Germany; and 

iii) making folklore forms a vehicle of protest movements' and political 
ideology by individuals and organizations as seen all over the world 
in the last decades: by Blacks in North America, by Communists in 
Latin America, Asia and Africa. 

Often these processes may overlap in time and space. In the fast changing 
Indian society, the present of folklore is marked by popularization beyond 
traditional boundaries, but its future is subject to the kind of patronage and 
promotion it is receiving. At the moment it is being patronized by voluntary 
organizations and governmental departments on the one hand, and on the other 
popularized by professional artists and the mass media. All these, however, fail 
to benefit the folk artists who anonymously can-yon their arts in these times 
when their traditional infrastructure of support is in a state of flux and are forced 
to compete with popular urban and professional artists. While their socio¬ 
economic status and information level is not conducive to their taking 
advantage of the modem technologies, their traditional audience is invaded by 
film and cassette industry. Thus the representers of folklore can potentially 
overshadow the folklore and folk artists for all times to come. .In this situation 
the socio-political consciousness of the promoters of folklore gains historical 
importance. 

So, in the context of their socio-political reality, I would like to narrate 
the personalities of the three artists chosen for analysis here, their work with 
folk forms of song, dance and music, their political ideology and their 
contribution to the growth and popularization of the folk traditions themselves. 

Bhupen Hazarika 

The sixty-nine year old musician, lyricist, singer and film-maker is a native of 
Assam-the north-eastern Indian state known for its lush green rain forests, 
rounded slopes of tea gardens and its mighty river Brahmaputra. All this beauty 
has found expression for ages in the lilting tunes and haunting melodies of the 
Assamese folksongs, dances and music. While growing up in the towns of 
Assam in 1930s the child Bhupen was a prodigious singer. In the 1940s the 
young Hazarika after his Masters Degree in Political Science from Benaras, 
where he also came in contact with famous classical musicians, went to New 
York for a doctorate in Mass Communication and there came under the 
influence of Paul Robeson. Returning home his conscious voyage in composing 
lyrics and music started. Aligning himself with the Indian People's Theatre 
Association (IPTA)-the cultural wing of the Communist Party of India, which 
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had played an important role in the National Movement using many genres of 
folklore-Bhupen Hazarika started expressing his political consciousness and 
intimate knowledge of Assamese folk music in his compositions. Thus appeared 
some of his most famous compositions like "Dola O Dola" 1 which musically is 
set to the rhythm of the bare-foot run and quick breathing of the men carrying 
the palanquin of the king across the mountainous slopes of Assam and the text 
of which is like a monologue of the carriers or specifically like their reflection 
on the entire socio-political inequality inherent in their work vis-a-vis the 
person they are carrying. Since then Bhupen Hazarika is known not only for his 
political lyrics but, also for his wonderful interpretation and use of Assamese 
folk music. As he himself admits all music and melodies can be learnt on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra 2 by putting one's ears to the ground. Could this not be 
one of the sources from which the folk music actually evolved centuries ago? 
Bhupen Hazarika has received acclaim from various quarters including 
prestigious awards like Padmashree and the Dada Saheb Phalke Award. 3 

Gaddar 

The second artist, Gaddar, is active mainly in the Southern state of Andhra 
Pradesh. People and the state police know him for his revolutionary lyrics and 
powerful dances. Politically he is associated with the People's War Group 
[PWG]-a banned organization avowedly working for the liberation of peasants 
and tribals from feudal oppression. That PWG and Gaddar's troupe fan Natya 
Mandali hold formidable influence in the state polity is common knowledge. 
Gaddar has performed to small audiences in tribal villages and to large 
audiences in cities in-between his game of hide-and-seek with the police. He 
has found the medium of his expression in the folk form of dance and narrative 
song called Burra Katha. This form was prevalent amongst the shepherds in the 
hills of Telengana in which heroic tales of the military adventures of the kings 
were narrated in song and dance. Thus the powerful language and the electric 
dance movements. This form was also used by women activists intensively 
during the years immediately following the post-independence period against 
the regional ruler, the Nizam of Hyderabad. 4 Gaddar has chosen it once again 
but for the narration of the heroic war of the people against oppression. He has 
adopted not only the form of song and dance but also the dress of the shepherds 
which he wears during performances and in his daily life. Owing to his political 
beliefs and commitments, his life is that of a travelling performer, going from 
onevillage to another with a mission. His success cannot be measured in terms 
of the number of cassettes sold, nor even in terms of the awards won, but from 
a totally different criteria, e.g., Gaddar is perceived as a major threat by the 
Govt, and the police and carries a police reward on his head. 
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Ila Arun 

Her name is fast becoming synonymous with the folksongs of Rajasthan 5 
amongst the urban middle class, the truck drivers across the nation and the 
makers of the popular films. She has grown up in the capital city of Jaipur. By 
common knowledge and her own admission, she embarked on her career as a 
singer of Rajasthani folksongs partly accidentally and partly with the help of 
friends and relatives. Singing spontaneously during a festival organized by the 
state run Tourism office for the benefit of the foreign tourists some fifteen years 
ago, she was an immediate hit and was encouraged to bring out cassettes and 
discs. It was all possible for a city-based, educated and enterprising woman who 
had learnt folksongs while listening to folk artists on the streets of Rajasthan. 
But neither has she adopted a particular genre nor have the songs and music 
been reworked with any definite concern. Her songs have become famous for 
their overt sexist lyrics and phonetic intonations set to the typical and 
identifiable rhythms of Rajasthani folk music already partly popularized by 
commercial films. She has taken on the Rajasthani costume but only for 
performances. Recently one of her songs for a film became a source of public 
controversy for its double meaning. She has reached audiences cutting across 
many barriers. Her obvious political leanings and involvements are with the 
ruling political parties and she adorns innumerable cultural programmes 
organized by various state-run institutions. 

The common factors in the personality of the three singers are that they 
are all educated, grew up in urban locales, have chosen to sing in a particular 
folk form, have definite political involvements or patronage and all three have 
gained immense popularity and effectivity through their expression. It can be 
said that they have all experimented with their folk music and not simply sung 
the age old folksongs. Their experiments have been guided by personal talent 
and political beliefs. And it is here that they obviously differ from each other 
and have thus approached folksongs, music and dance from different methods 
and used it for different aims. Let us now take into account the major 
characteristics of their work and see how they stand comparatively in relation to 
the "original" or traditional folk performing arts. 

Bhupen Hazarika's compositions have unmistakably Assamese folk tunes, 
but his lyrics have predominantly the element of protest and expression of the 
sufferings of the people. The element of protest already present in various 
genres of Assamese folk-songs, as also in any other, is heightened in the songs 
of Bhupen Hazarika to a level where it becomes the cry of anguish, the qeartfelt 
complaint and yet an expression of the beauty of life. But his most distinct - 
characteristic is that he has been able to strike that kind of a relationship with 
his socio-political and natural environment which is the basic attitude of 
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folklore, whereby the relationship of the singer or composer to his surroundings 
is direct and immediate. Thus he wrote "Ganga Boicho Kenno," one of his 
wonderful songs which has been translated into many languages. The river 
Ganges has been addressed directly in folklore all over the country, but as a 
holy river and mother. Bhupen Hazarika also addresses her directly, but only to 
ask how she could silently witness the exploitative mkrch of history and the 
degeneration of material and spiritual life along its banks and yet flow on! The 
text of the lyric sees the history along the Indo-Gangetic plain from a Marxist 
perspective but, is neither propagandist nor didactic. The basic principles of the 
folk music and song applied to a new understanding of history and society 
becomes the voice of the pain of the contemporary common man. 

Gaddar, on the other hand, is associated with the extreme left in the 
country believing in an armed struggle of the people against their oppressors. 
Unlike the other two Communist parties with whom Bhupen has been 
associated, the PWG of Gaddar negates the electoral politics and parliamentary 
route to Revolution. For PWG it is an open war with the State and its 
administrative machinery. Although these terms may sound out-moded, 
specially to our Western colleagues having closely witnessed the splintering of 
the USSR, but for PWG and its activists and followers the bureaucratic 
Socialism of the Eastern Block was never the defining criteria. It is the belief in 
asserting human rights and socio-economic justice that has given PWG a large 
following. Gaddar as the leading cultural activist of the PWG has expressed not 
only the miseries of the people, but their power to change their fate. The form of 
Burra Katha with its narration of wars in powerful dance is only apt for his 
aims. But Gaddar has in a way upturned the content of Burra Katha which 
traditionally narrated the heroic deeds of the kings. Contrary to this, Gaddar's 
songs narrate the struggle of the people in heroic terms and generate belief in 
the future. One may question as to how is he different from various other 
propagandists of political parties. Well, in many ways: firstly it is a conscious 
use of a folk form, secondly it is not politics that has made Gaddar extremely 
popular amongst the people and he earned the hatred of the police, but his talent 
as a singer and dancer, and thirdly the fact that the choice of a political ideology 
and a folk form for expression has determined his life totally. In fact he is the 
only artist amongst the three who lives amidst the people whose music and 
dance he has adopted and sings for them his new songs. 

Ila Aran is not known for her political beliefs, she is known for her songs 
which she claims to be the folksongs of her native Rajasthan. But both her 
songs and Rajasthan exist in the socia-political atmosphere of present times. 
Rajasthan is not the haven for ethnic tourism as popularized by the Tourism 
Ministry and Tourist Departments, but an economically backward state with an 
extremely rich cultural heritage. It abounds in innumerable genres of folklore- 
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songs' and music-which have been popularized by the Hindi films for the last 
many decades and before and after that by the travelling herdsmen and- 
ironsmiths for centuries, specially in northern India. The professional folk artists 
of Rajasthan have been picked up by various governments from time to lime for 
their propaganda through cultural festivals abroad. After the festivals, however, 
these artists have been abandoned to carryon their art in their traditional locales 
where the traditional infrastructure of support has been vanishing due to the 
pressures of the contemporary socioeconomic conditions. 

Ila Arun has not chosen any particular genre of folk music and folksong. 
The language of her songs is colloquial Hindi mixed with some Rajasthani 
words. The subject of her songs is the sexual attraction between man and 
woman set to music, which in parts sounds like familiar Rajasthani tunes mainly 
because of the sounds of some local instruments like Sarangi, Dholak etc. Being 
a hit amongst the bureaucratic circles and being heard by truck drivers across 
the national highways, she has reached the film industry and MTV. Today when 
living professional folk artists of Rajasthan are finding it difficult to practice 
their art, Ila Arun has earned name and fame. What is the political relationship 
between these two facts? 

Ila Arun has neither chosen her folk form, nor her politics! In these times 
when ethnic tourism is being promoted by the state and ethnic boutiques are in 
fashion, Ila Arun has chosen to sing her versions and fabrications of folksongs 
for her political patrons and promoters. The cassette industry, the mainstream 
film industry and the tourism bureaucracy have all helped in the making of Ila 
Arun. It suits the bureaucracy because of their pretensions of promoting folk 
arts and crafts and the others because they are able to capitalize on it and 
anyway have no claim to promoting anything for its aesthetic or historical value 
alone. In her defense Ila Arundenies being a promoter or scholar of folksongs 
and admits being a mass entertainer. True, but then why are her cassettes 
advertised as Rajasthani folk and perceived as such by the common urban 
listeners? 

The examples of Bhupen Hazarika, Gaddar and Ila Arun show us how 
closely the political ideology of an artist is related to his or her involvement 
with folklore because the approach to folklore is also one's approach to the folk 
itself. Whether one perceives "folk" as the idolized noble sufferers of the 
society, or as potential harbingers of change or as backward, rural populace 
whose traditional knowledge can be freely acquired and patented and 
copyrighted in the name of some urban scholar, artist or scientist is a matter of 
political ideology. This becomes of extreme importance at a time when folklore 
and folk artists are alive in this age of media technology without any reach to it 
because of the socio-political inequalities. We have seen that all the three artists 
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have highlighted one particular element of the folk tradition they have chosen to 
perform in. In case of Bhupen Hazarika it is the element of protest in the idiom 
of the folklore of Assam, in Gaddar's it the element of power in lyrics and dance 
which have been put to new themes and in Ila Arun's version of folksongs the 
element of playfulness raised to an element of lust and double-meaning lyrics. 
Bhupen's approach synchronizes with his politics of non-violent revolt and 
change in society, whereas Gaddar's to his militancy and Ila Arun's to her 
political opportunism and convenience. 

As regards their contribution to the growth and popularization of their 
chosen forms of folksongs, music or dance, it has to be viewed in the light of 
the present state of folklore itself. Whereas Bhupen Hazarika's songs and music 
popularize the aesthetic quality of Assamese folk music and his own talent as 
lyricist and composer, Gaddar's main contribution is in having totally made 
contemporary a folk form through politicization, specially amongst its 
traditional performers. Ila Arun's contribution, if any, is in having made at least 
her version of Rajasthani folksongs a fashionable commodity in urban popular 
culture. This popularity however has become a blow to the survival of the folk 
artists and folksongs. She has become an easy replacement to folk artists and 
her songs owing to her larger reach through electronic media, a populist 
standard to be emulated by folk singers if they want to be accepted by the 
public. 

While Bhupen Hazarika has inspired protest singers in many countries, 
Gaddar has inspired even his opponents like the police who unsuccessfully tried 
to use his form of song and dance for state propaganda. Ila Arun has provoked 
innumerable double-meaning "folkish" lyrics. 

If the works of all the three artists is treated as experiments with 
folksongs and folk music, then we can say that while Hazarika's romantic and 
learned approach to folk music adds a new dimension to the age-old traditions 
while keeping their essential aesthetics alive, Gaddar's radical approach adds to 
the historical growth of Burra Katha, and Ila Arun's affair with folksongs 
represents a media supported trend of usurping folklore for personal 
advancement and suiting the promotion of state's attitude towards folk traditions 
and folk artists. 


Notes 

1. "Dola" literally means palenquin. In this case the palenquin of a king being 
carried across mountains. 

2. Brahmaputra, a major river, originating in Tibet and flowing across Assam. 
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3. "Padmashree" and "Dada Saheb Phalke" Awards are presented by the President 
of India. The former is for outstanding contribution in any field of national life 
and the latter for life time contribution to cinema. 

4. "Nizam of Hyderabad" was the ruler of the principality of Hyderabad (capital 
city of the pre'sent southern fudian state of Andhra Pradesh). At the time of 
India's independence in 1947, the rulers of the principalities were given the 
option of either joining the Federation of India or Pakistan. The people of 
Hyderabad had demonstrated in favour of joining the Indian Federation. 

5. Rajasthan, largely a desert state in the western part of India. 
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